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A  REMARKABLE  CORRESPONDENCE. 


Testimonials  to  Missions  are  coming  from  diverse  and  unexpected  sources  in  this  our  day.  As 
for  Turkey,  its  ruler's  wrath  praises  the  effectiveness  of  the  work  there  done.  But  a  more  reasonable 
spirit  seems  to  widely  dominate  some  who  are  yet  constrained  to  oppose.  They  are  becoming  better 
informed,  and  hence,  in  part,  doubtless  their  improved  temper  and  spirit  in  approaching  those  who  are 
wont  to  urge  the  Christian  faith  upon  them.  Thus  the  correspondence  which  the  last  Free  Church 
Assembly  in  Edinburgh,  exchanged  with  a  large  body  of  Hindus  in  Central  and  Southern  India,  setting 
forth  the  feelings  and  attitude  of  the  educated  class  who  do  not  yet  believe  in  Christianity — was  an 
event  the  significance  of  which  can  only  be  measured  in  the  future.  The  expression  of  the  paper  was 
most  friendly  toward  the  Christian  religion,  and  yet  most  frank  in  its  avowal,  that  they  were  not  yet 
prepared  to  accept  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  and  the  Old  and  New  Testament  Scriptures  as  the  revelation 
of  God’s  will.  Professor  Rainy,  in  answering  this  remarkable  paper,  moved  the  following  resolution  in 
reply,  and  we  are  quite  in  accord  with  a  contemporary  in  saying  that  "no  nobler  words  have  ever  been 
penned  that  expressed  the  appeal  of  the  heart  of  Christianity  to  the  heart  of  heathenism ;  ” 

“You  remind  us  that  many  of  you  are  not  sharers  with  us  in  the  religious 
belief  which  has  inspired  our  work  in  India  and  elsewhere.  We  respect  the  exer¬ 
cise  of  your  own  judgment,  and  through  all  the  differences  that  may  divide  us  we 
would  maintain  the  same  cordial  goodwill.  It  is  most  true  that  we  desire,  as  you 
express  it,  to  see  East  and  West  linked  in  a  common  brotherhood.  We  rejoice  in 
all  good  gifts  which  are  peculiarly  your  own  ;  and  we  would  be  serviceable  to  you 
in  communicating,  so  far  as  you  will  receive  them,  whatever  good  gifts  have  been 
bestowed  upon  us  by  Him  who  has  made  of  one  blood  all  nations  of  men  to  dwell 
upon  the  face  of  the  earth.  But  in  that  spirit  we  desire  affectionately,  and  above 
all  things,  once  more  to  commend  to  you,  as  our  missionaries  have  often  done, 
the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  the  only  begotten  Son  of  God,  who  for  us  men  and  for  our 
sake  took  flesh  and  died.  We  men  in  the  West  have  no  better  claim  to  Him  than 
you  have.  We  possess  nothing  so  precious — we  value  nothing  so  much,  we  have 
no  source  of  good,  so  full,  fruitful,  and  enduring — we  have  nothing  to  compare 
with  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  To  ,Him  we  must  bear  witness.  And  we  should 
gladly  consent  that  you  should  cease  to  listen  to  us,  if  you  should  be  led  to  give 
your  ear  and  your  heart  to  Him.” 
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O.  F.  PUTNAM’S  SONS,  Publishers, 
New  York  and  London. 


The  Bureau  of  Information 

will  assist  you  ir  ascertaining  the  latest  and  most  ap¬ 
proved  methods  of  Church  work;  what  is  new  in  Sunday 
School  apparatus,  literature  or  methods;  the  most  desir¬ 
able  furniture,  upholstery  and  decoration  for  churches, 
chapels,  lecture  rooms,  etc.;  facts  about  organs  or  other 
musical  in«truments  and  suitable  and  effective  church 
music,  or  any  other  matters  affecting  the  spiritual  nr 
temooral  interests  of  your  church.  Address 

The  evangelist, 

156  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 


Helpful  Books  for  Eld^r^ 

T/ie  Evangelist  has  receiitly  p2it  before  the 
^  public  two  very  ziseful  books,  at  a  popular 
price,  071  the  office  and  duties  of  the  Eldeiship. 


THE  FIRST 

of  these  volumes  is  a  cheap  but 
very  neat  edition  of  David  Dick¬ 
son’s  famous  book, 

THE  ELDER  AND 
HIS  WORK,'' 

which  has  run  through  fifteen  or 
more  editions  in  Scotland  and 
has  had  a  large  sale  also  in  this 
country.  It  is  unquestionably 
the  most  interesting  and  sugges¬ 
tive  work  ever  published  on  the 
subject,  and  wherever  read  exerts 
a  very  valuable  influence. 

The  large  edition  published  for 
The  Evangelist  has  been  sell¬ 
ing  rapidly  and  only  a  few  hun¬ 
dred  copies  now  remain.  The 
price  is  25  cents  for  single  copies, 
Si  for  five  copies,  and  15  cents 
for  copies  in  excess  of  five.  This 
makes  it  practicable  to  supply 
sessions  with  the  work,  to  the 
great  advantage  of  the  spiritual 
interests  of  a  church, 

THE  SECOND 

of  these  volumes  is  a  reprint  in 
pamphlet  form  of  the  five  nota¬ 
ble  addresses  recently  delivered 
before  the  Presbyterian  Union  of 
New  York  on 

The  Ruling  Elder  in  the 
Presbyterian  Church, 

by  Ex-Gov.  Beaver,  Hon.  H.  B. 
Silliman,  Ralph  J,  Prime,  Dr.  A. 
R,  Ledouxand  Robert  H.  Smith. 
These  addresses,  by  thoroughly 
representative  men,  dwell  in  the 
most  helpful  way  on  the  various 
aspects  of  the  eldership,  and 
should  be  widely  read  by  office¬ 
bearers  and  all  Presbyterians. 

The  price  is  15  cents  for  single 
copies,  or  10  cents  in  quantities. 

VVe  send  one  copy  of  both 
books  for  35  cents.  Address 

THE  EVANGELIST, 

156  Fifth  Avenue, 
New  York  City. 


We  print  a  few  specimen  orders  to  show 
how  eager  has  been  the  demand  for 
the  book  from  all  over  the 
country. 


Cafion  City,  Colo.,  March  23,  1890. 

Please  mall  me  twelve  copies  of  “The  Elder  and  His 
Work,"  for  which  find  enclosed  for  first  five  $1:  seven 
at  15  cents  each,  $1.05;  amount  of  order  herewith,  k2.06. 

S.  H.  ATWATER. 

Brevard,  N.  C.,  March  24,  1890. 

I  enclose  money  order  for  $1.15  for  six  copies  of  “The 
Elder  and  His  \vork.”  1  want  one  for  each  officer  of 
our  church.  L.  NORTH. 

Lima.  Ohio,  March  25,  1890. 

Enclosed  I  send  a  draft  for  $1.21),  for  which  please  send 
six  copies  of  your  tractate  for  the  elders. 

R.  J.  THOMSON,  Pastor. 

Hnneoye  Falls,  N.  Y.,  March  20,  1890. 

Please  find  inclosed  postal  order  for  five  copies  of 
“The  Eider  and  His  VVork.”  G.  R.  DUTTON. 

Bainbrid^e,  N.  Y.,  March  2C,  1890. 

Inclosed  please  find  $1.15,  for  which  please  forward 
me  six  copies  of  “The  Elder  and  His  Work”  for  the  use 
of  the  members  of  our  church  session.  I  am  so  much 
pleased  with  this  little  book,  a  copy  of  which  I  procured 
early  this  winter,  that  I  wish  that  a  copv  of  it  could  be 
placed  in  the  hands  of  every  elder  in  our  Presbyterian 
Church.  C.  M.  FRISBIE,  Clerk  of  Session. 

Detroit,  Mich.,  March  20, 1890. 

I  enclose  herewith  a  money  order  for  $1.7.5,  for  which 
please  send  to  my  address  ten  copies  of  "'rhe  Klder  and 
His  Work.”  F.  M.  THOMPSON. 

Maristlque.  Mich.,  Mari^h  27,  1896. 

Kindly  mail  me  five  copies  of  “The  Elder  and  His 
Work,”  by  Dickson,  for  the  enclosed  check  of  $1 

J.  D.  MERSEREAU. 

Cortland,  N.  Y.,  March  30, 1896. 

Enclosed  find  $1,  for  which  please  send  me  five  copies 
of  “The  Elder  and  His  Work.”  H.  F.  BENTON. 

Holland  Patent,  N.  Y.,  March  31,  1896. 

Please  send  to  my  address  five  copies  of  “The  Elder 
and  His  Work,”  for  which  find  enclosed  check  for  $1 
H.  H.  ALLEN,  Pastor. 

Massillon,  O.,  April  i,  1890. 

Will  you  please  send  me  seven  copies  of  “The  Elder 
and  His  Work,”  for  which  I  send  imstal  money  order 
for  $1.30.  CHAS.  B.  HECK.MAN. 

Florida,  N.  Y.,  April  1.  1896. 

Enclosed  find  $1.  for  which  please  send  me  the  “Elder” 
publication  for  my  session.  D.  F.  BONNER. 

Brockport,  N.  Y.,  April  6.  1896. 

Please  send  me  five  copies  of  “The  Elder  and  His 
Work,”  for  which  1  enclose  draft. 

EDGAR  BENEDICT. 

Logansport,  Ind.,  April  7,  1890. 

Enclosed  find  postofflee  order  for  $1.30,  for  which 
please  send  to  my  address  seven  copies  of  “The  Elder 
and  His  Work.”  D.  P.  PUTNAM. 

Sewickley,  Pa„  April  11,  1896. 

I  enclose  $2.50.  your  price  for  nine  copies  each  of  Dick¬ 
son’s  “The  Elder  and  His  Work,”  and  Presbyterian 
Union  Addresses  on  the  Elder,  which  please  send  by 
mail  to  my  address  as  above,  much  ohliguig 

JOHN  WAY.  JR. 

Geneva,  N.  Y..  April  17,  1896. 

Please  send  me  twenty-four  copies  of  the  pamphlet 
with  the  addresses,  and  twelve  copies  of  "The  Elder  and 
His  Work,”  which  you  have  been  offering  for  8<‘veral 
weeks.  N.  B.  KEMICK. 


HOW  TO  OWN  THE  EARTH  ! 


llTni  ^  ASK  THE  ATTENTION  OF  OUR  READERS  TO  A  SPECIAL  PREMIUM  OFFER 
we  are  now  making.  Rand,  McNally  &  Co.  are  to  publish  in  August  a  thoroughlv  revised 
and  new  Atlas,  in  a  large  quarto  volume  (12  x  in.)  of  320  pages,  well  priuted  on  good  paper.  The 
maps  are  all  drawn  for  this  work  and  are  carefully  up  to  date.  The  publisher’s  price  for  this  Atlas  is 
Three  Dollars ;  a  surprisingly  low  charge  in  view  of  the  proportions  of  the  work.  But,  we  will  send 
carriage  charges  prepaid,  R\ND,  McNALLY  &  CO’S  NEW  PICTORIAL  ATLAS,  of  896  (regular 
price,  $.3),  with  THE  EVANGELIST  (regular  subscription  price,  $3  a  year),  to  any  BONA  UDE  NEW 
SUBSCRIBER  for  a  year  for  THREE  DOLLARS.  This  offer  good  till  October  1st.  Address 
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All  Round  the  Horizon. 


Although  Greater  New  York  ia  still  a  vieion 
of  a  future  perhaps  far  distant,  and  though 
the  draft  of  a  charter  submitted  to  the  publit} 
by  Oo'uniiss  ooer  DeWitt  on  Monday  is  merely 
tentative,  yet  the  importance  of  that  docu¬ 
ment  is  very  great.  Not  so  much,  however, 
for  anything  which  it  contains  as  because  it 
will  set  everybody  thinking.  That  is  what 
the  city  needs ;  that  people  should  feel  a 
lively  interest  in  its  government,  be  wide 
awake  to  its  problems,  and  so  come  to  recog¬ 
nize  a  personal  responsibility. 

The  main  features  of  the  charter  as  drawn, 
and  BO  far  as  made  public,  for  only  the  drst 
Ove  chapters  are  as  yet  given  out,  are  as  fol- 
l  iws:  Greater  New  York  to  be  divided  into 
nine  boroughs,  each  with  its  Board  of  five 
unpaid  members  all  answerable  to  the  Mayor, 
and  to  him  only;  a  Council  of  nineteen  mem 
bers,  which,  with  a  Board  of  Aldermen,  will 
form  the  Municipal  Assembly  of  the  city;  sin 
gle  department  beads— one  Police  Commis 
sioner,  one  Commissioner  of  Charities,  one  of 
Coirections,  one  each  ojoa  the  Fire,  Bealth, 
and  Park  Dep.irtmen*s  In  the  legislative  body 
a  three  fourths  majority  to  be  necessary  for 
the  granting  of  a  franchise  or  the  appropria 
tion  of  money,  except  tbvtafour  fifths  major 
ity  shall  be  necessary  for  appropriations  for 
celebrations,  funerals,  and  such  like.  A  four 
fifths  majority  to  be  necessary  for  passing  any 
measure  over  the  veto  of  the  Mayor. 

The  charter  has  been  public  too  short  a 
time  at  this  writing  for  public  comment  to  be 
representative  or  particularly  instructive.  It 
is  somewhat  significant  that  those  now  in 
authority,  in  whatever  capacity,  while  favor 
ing  the  charter  in  general,  appear  to  object 
particularly  to  such  sections  as  concern  their 
own  departments.  The  President  of  the 
Board  of  Chanties  deems  that  it  will  be  im- 
poBsitile  for  a  single  Commissioner  of  Chari¬ 
ties  to  manage  that  department ;  the  President 
of  the  Fire  Department  is  of  the  same  opinion 
concerning  his  department,  and  so  on.  Such 
opinions  are  of  weight  for  the  experience  which 
is  back  of  them ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  they 
may  oe  discounted  by  the  liability  of  mrn  to 
feel  that  metbods  whic  h  they  have  formulated, 
or  to  wfai  h  they  are  accustomed,  must  be 
better  than*  other  n'eibods  General  opinion 
appears  to  favor  single  heads  to  departments. 
The  borough  system  is  criticized  by  some  as 
tending  to  decentralization  alibough  Mr.  De 
Witt  insists  that  the  system  is  to  the  highest 
degree  centralized.  Again,  the  charter  is  criti 
cized  as  too  highly  centralized,  as  making  the 
Mayor  an  autocrat  and  putting  a  disastrous 
degree  of  power  in  bis  bands.  The  two  legis¬ 
lative  bodies  are  no  doubt  intended  to  be  a 
check  upon  one  another,  but  many  who  re¬ 


member  the  days  of  Tweed  find  spec  ial  danger 
in  such  a  system.  On  the  whole,  it  seems  as 
if  the  charter  were  pretty  nearly  right,  pro¬ 
vided  only  the  right  men  could  be  found  to 
work  it.  Good  men  are  the  great  need,  and 
the  want  of  them  the  great  danger,  of  such  a 
municipality  as  is  now  proposed. 

A  hundred  years  is  not  a  great  age  for  a ' 
city,  even  in  this  young  country  of  ours  But 
as  the  important  thing  in  matters  of  age  is  not 
bow  many  years,  but  bow  well  spent,  the  city 
of  Cleveland  has  good  reason  to  be  proud  of 
her  century  of  life.  On  the  22nd  she  attained 
to  secular  honors,  and  the  occasion  was  wor¬ 
thily  celebrated,  with  the  firing  of  cannon  and 
the  making  of  speeches,  and  with  a  princely 
gift  from  one  of  its  citizens,  the  gift  by  Mr. 
John  D.  Rockefeller  of  276  acres  of  land  for  a 
park.  It  would  be  difficult  to  put  (bUU.UUO— 
that  is  the  present  value  of  the  land— to  a 
better  uie,  to  one  more  widely  bc^neficent, 
making  more  for  morality  and  civilization. 
Not  a  university— even  if  Cleveland  had  not 
already  a  fine  university— not  a  public  Horary, 
not  a  cathedral,  is  likely  to  reach  so  far 
down  to  the  moral  foundations  of  a  commu¬ 
nity,  to  bring  to  all  its  inbabitans  sui  b  ele¬ 
ments  of  sweetness  and  light,  of  joy,  of 
bealth,  essential  elements  of  civilisation,  as  a 
great  public  park  open  to  all  the  inhabitants. 
Cleveland  has  from  its  foundation  taken  a 
high  stand  morally,  intellectually,  and  relig¬ 
iously.  Its  founders  were  New  England  peo¬ 
ple,  simple,  earnest,  God  fearing  men  uf  plain 
living  and  high  thinking.  They  carried  their 
stern  virtues  with  them,  and  the  admixture 
of  Western  freedom  and  dash  has  made  these 
virtues  not  less  estimable,  though  perhaps 
more  easy  to  imitate. 

Farther  advices  confirm  the  shocking  reports 
of  Armenian  massacres.  It  is  fai<i  that  in 
forty  villages  near  Van  every  male  over  eight 
years  old  was  killed.  A  dispatch  from  London 
estimates  the  number  of  killed  at  2,^0U,  but 
the  basis  of  this  estimate — eighty  houses  to  a 
village,  and  four  males  to  a  house — may  be 
too  large.  In  Van  itself  there  waa  a  massacre 
which  Dr.  Grace  Kimball,  who  witnessed  it, 
estimates  at  5U0.  She  says  that  tea  thousand 
homeless  and  destitute  persons  took  refuge  at 
the  American  Mission,  and  fifteen  thousand 
sought  the  protection  of  the  Britisn  fiag.  A 
great  deal  of  missionary  proper  y  h  is  been 
damaged  or  destroyed.  A  correspondent 
writes  that  “the  missionary  gardms  are  a 
waste,  the  houses  like  pigstyes,  and  the  school 
looms  worse  ”  Much  Armenian  cbuich  prop¬ 
erty  is  destroyed,  and  one  famous  historic 
monastery,  which  dates  from  hundrecs  of 
years  ago,  is  among  them.  Aside  from  the 
atrocity  of  such  destruction,  there  is  always 
the  possibility  that  these  old  religious  houses 
oontain  valuable  early  manuscripts,  the  loss 
of  which  is  irreparable. 
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It  appears  now  as  if  the  time  might  come 
whan  Turkey  would  regret  the  lose  of  ao 
many  sturdy  and  hard-working  subjects.  For 
while  the  Porte  is  doing  his  host,  apparently, 
to  destroy  his  Eastern  dominion^  his  Western 
States  seem  likely  to  wrench  themselves  away 
from  him.  Crete  ie  at  least  holding  its  own 
in  the  struggle ;  the  Turkish  forces  are  re¬ 
ported  as  being  hard  pressed,  and  telegraph¬ 
ing  for  reinforcements.  The  revolt  in  Mace 
donia  is  spreading  to  such  an  extent  as  to 
awaken  the  Powers  to  grave  alarm.  Not  only  is 
the  uprising  nearly  general,  but  the  Greek 
Government  is  more  than  suspected  of  conniv¬ 
ing  with  the  insurgents.  A  large  number  of 
Greeks  have  gone  to  their  aid  Hard  fighting 
is  going  on  in  the  Perim  Mountains,  and  the 
mountaineers  are  everywhere  having  the  best 
of  it.  The  Powers  have  exerted  their  friendly 
offices  in  vain,  and  it  seems  gravely  probable 
that  the  peace  of  Europe  will  be  disturbed  be 
fore  all  is  over.  One  can  hardly  fail  to  see  in 
such  an  event  the  retributive  justice  of  God 
for  the  pusillanimous  conduct  of  the  Christian 
nations  in  the  matter  of  Armenia. 

The  Socialists  are  holding,  or  trying  to  hold, 
their  Fourth  International  Congress  in  Lon¬ 
don.  Thy  came  together  on  Monday,  to  the 
number  of  some  eight  hundred  delegates  from 
all  parts  of  Europe,  North  and  South  America, 
and  Australia,  and  endeavored  to  organize, 
but  the  meeting  degenerated  into  a  most  un 
seemly  brawl  over  the  effort  of  Anarchists  to 
secuie  recognition.  It  is  but  fair  to  the 
Socialists  to  say  that  from  the  first  they  have 
pronounced  against  Anarchism,  and  that 
months  ago  the  Anarchists  of  various  coun 
tries  w€:re  notified  that  they  would  not  be  ad 
mitted.  It  will  not  do.  therefore,  to  judge 
the  Socialists  of  the  congress  by  the  brawl  of 
the  opening  day.  Subsequent  proceedings 
may  be  more  to  their  credit.  The  first  of 
these  congresses  was  held  in  Paris  in  1889, 
followed  by  one  in  Brussels  in  1891,  and  one  in 
Zurich  in  1893  In  the  first  the  celebr.tion 
of  May  1st  as  a  labor  day  was  decreed,  and  it 
has  been  carrie<l  out  in  Europe;  it  is  the  first 
Monday  in  September  here.  In  the  next  two 
congresses  a  program  was  prepared  and  a  g*  n- 
eral  latior  bureau  created.  All  these  measures 
are  in  a  sense  preliminary ;  it  has  been  ex 
pected  that  the  proceedings  in  L  >ndon  would 
ne  of  greater  importance  than  those  of  the 
previous  congresses 

The  work  of  the  Board  of  Health  in  doing 
away  with  rear  tenements  received  a  tern 
porary  check  by  Judge  Lawrence’s  denial 
of  the  request  of  the  Board  to  appoint  ap 
praisers  for  the  condemned  property ;  but  it  is 
only  a  temporary  check,  and  in  fact,  the  de 
cision  of  the  court  is  greatly  to  the  advantage 
of  the  Board.  For  the  denial  was  simply  on 
technical  grounds,  the  application  having  been 
faultily  worded  But  the  Board  had  been 
acting  under  the  Gilder  Law  of  1895,  and 
there  has  been  opposition  by  property  holders 
on  the  ground  that  the  law  was  unconsiitu- 
tion  I.  'This  Judge  Lawrence  did  not  admit 
He  did  not  deem  it  bis  provin'-e  at  this  point  to 
decide  on  the  constitutionality  of  the  law,  but 
he  found  the  objections  against  it  to  be  un 
founded.  Therefore  the  Board  is  going  on  con 
demning  such  tenements  as  ought  to  be  con¬ 
demned,  and  having  the  damage  appraised 
afterward,  instead  of  waiting  for  the  tedious 
process  of  condemnation  by  the  courts,  as  in 
the  good  old  days  of  Tammany. 

The  vacation  schools  instituted  by  the  Asso¬ 
ciation  for  Improving  the  Condition  of  the 
Poor  have  passed  the  experiment  stage,  and 
should  become  an  integral  part  of  our  public 
school  system.  Rix  thousand  children  are 
finding  refuge  from  the  heat  of  the  streets 
and  the  dingy  suffocation  of  their  own  homes, 
in  the  comparative  coolness  of  the  school 
rooms,  where  for  three  hours  they  are  taught, 
not  books,  but  useful  occupations,  with  plenty 
of  recreation  sandwiched  in.  It  was  right  for 
private  enterprise  to  test  the  value  of  the 
idea ;  its  worth  has  now  been  proved,  and  the 
city  should  take  it  up ;  let  all  the  down  town 
children  have  the  benefit  of  it. 


UNDER  THE  CATALPA. 

By  Bav.  Theodore  Ii.  Cuyler. 

The  fatal  shaft  has  struck  two  shining  marks 
during  the  last  ten  days:  the  one  a  noble 
Bishop,  and  the  other  a  noble  patriot.  Our 
land  is  morally  the  poorer  when  two  such  men 
as  Arthur  Cleveland  Coxe  and  William  Eustis 
Russell  are  taken  from  us.  How  well  I  re¬ 
member  the  day— just  fifty  eight  years  ago— 
when  I,  as  a  school-boy  in  the  Grammar 
School  of  the  New  York  University,  attended 
the  Commencement  of  that  institution.  It  was 
held  in  old  St.  George’s  Church,  on  the  cor¬ 
ner  of  Beekman  and  Cliff  Streets.  Quite  the 
“lion”  of  the  day  was  young  Cleveland  Coxe, 
who  delivered  the  chief  oration  amid  vast  ap¬ 
plause  :  his  famous  father  was  there  to  wit¬ 
ness  the  honors  lavished  on  a  son  who  was  to 
become  as  renowned  in  the  Episcopal  Church 
as  he  was  himself  in  the  Presbyterian.  Bishop 
Coxe  was  probably  the  most  learned  prelate 
on  the  bench,  and  the  most  prolific  in  author¬ 
ship.  Some  of  his  most  popular  productions— 
notably  his  “In  the  silent  midnight  watches,” 
“We  are  living,  we  are  dwelling,”  and  bis 
“Oh,  where  are  kings  and  empires  now?” — are 
rather  to  be  regarded  as  fine  spiritual  poems 
than  as  hymns.  But  his  “How  beauteous  are 
the  marks  divine!”  is  a  genuine  hymn  of  the 
first  water,  and  is  in  scores  of  books.  Thor¬ 
oughly  evangelical,  thoroughly  fraternal  and 
courageous,  too,  be  had  secured  a  great  hol  i 
on  the  Christian  heart  of  America.  He  has 
finised  bis  course  grandly,  and  at  the  ripe  age 
of  seventy -eight  was  “caught  up  to  meet  his 
Lord,”  whom  he  had  loved  so  well  and  served 
so  faithfully. 

The  other  noble  character,  who  had  the 
combined  geniality  and  courage  of  Bishop 
Coxe,  was  stricken  with  the  death  shaft  in 
his  splendid  prime.  Governor  Russell  was  the 
Sir  Philip  Sidney  of  American  politics,  one 
of  the  men  who  helped  to  redeem  our  politics 
frou  the  charge  of  low  partisanship  and  mer 
cenary  “machine”  servility  His  father,  the 
late  Charles  Theodore  Russell,  was  a  Chris 
tian  philanthropist,  and  this  son,  whom  Massa¬ 
chusetts  delighted  to  honor,  was  fcis  joy  and 
pride  It  was  no  presumptuous  thought  that 
William  E.  Russell  might  yet  be  the  Presiilent 
of  this  nation.  His  death  was  unutterably 
pathetic;  alone  in  that  camping-hut,  in  the 
silence  of  the  night,  with  no  loving  eye  to 
see,  no  loving  hand  to  smooth  his  young 
manly  form  for  the  burial.  Just  at  this  great 
juncture  his  departure  is  a  national  calamity, 
for  be  had  thrown  himself  into  a  gallant  fight 
for  honest  currency  and  stable  government. 
Phillips  Brooks  and  Dr.  Gordon  were  not  a 
sorer  loss  to  the  Church  than  Russell  is  to  the 
State  ;  and  Boston  cannot  soon  replace  either 
of  them. 

The  political  confiiot  in  which  we  are  now 
engaged  is  one  in  which  the  moral  elements 
enter  so  largely  that— just  as  in  the  crisis  of 
1860— religious  people  and  the  religious  press 
are  summoned  to  an  active  part.  The  old 
party  lines  are  dissolving  like  fiax  in  the 
flame,  for  the  issues  are  of  the  most  vital  and 
fundamental  character.  I  am  not  surprised 
that  most  of  the  leading  nligious  journals,  in 
all  denominations,  do  not  hesitate  to  speak 
out  boldly  against  the  ruthless  attempts  to 
debase  both  the  nation’s  currency  and  its 
financial  honor,  to  tamper  with  its  judiciary, 
to  overthrow  its  civil  service  reform,  to  create 
hostility  between  the  rich  and  the  poor,  and 
to  put  “Populism”  into  power.  The  utterances 
of  a  few  religious  journals  sadden  me.  One 
of  them  in  defending  the  free  coinage  of  silver 


admits  that  it  will  drive  out  gold,  and  thus  it 
becomes  silver  mono-metallism.  The  editor 
also  declares  that  it  will  give  us  cheaper 
money.”  That  really  signifies  cheat  money; 
tor  it  will  force  its  fifty-cent  dollar  on  every 
poor  minister  in  his  salary,  on  every  servant 
girl  in  her  payment  from  the  saving’s  bank, 
and  every  soldier  in  the  receipt  of  his  pension. 
All  this  widespread  mischief  and  peril  of  bank¬ 
ruptcy  in  many  quarters  will  inure  to  the 
pecuniary  profit  of  the  rich  silver  mine  owners 
of  the  West,  and  to  speculators  in  coin  every¬ 
where. 

But  far  worse  than  financial  disaster  is  the 
menace  to  sound  government.  Populism  is  a 
Pandora’s  box  of  revolutionary  radicalism. 
The  one  tremendous  indictment  against  Mr. 
Bryan  is  that  he  is  in  sympathy  with  Popu¬ 
lism,  and  finds  among  his  warmest  supporters 
such  men  as  Tillman  and  Altgeld  and  their 
kind. 

A  Western  Presbyterian  paper  eulogizes  him 
heartily  as  a  Presbyterian  church-member,  of 
clean,  irreproacable  life  and  sincere  convic¬ 
tions.  No  doubt  be  is;  and  so  was  Stonewall 
Jackson  all  this  and  more,  too.  Yet  Stone¬ 
wall  Jackson’s  splendid  powers  wrre  devoted 
to  an  effort  to  destroy  our  Union  and  to  per¬ 
petuate  chattel  slavery.  To-day  thousands  of 
the  best  men  of  the  South,  with  all  their  in¬ 
tense  admiration  of  General  Jackson’s  piety 
and  military  genius,  rejoice  that  bis  ffforts 
failed,  and  that  secession  and  slavery  never 
triumphed.  Mr.  Bryan’s  private  character 
may  be  unimpeachable,  but  he  is  proposed  for 
the  supreme  honor  of  chief  magistrate  of  this 
republic.  He  has  planted  himself  on  a  most 
dangerous  platform.  Some  of  his  public  utter¬ 
ances  are  radical  and  revolutionary.  An  emi¬ 
nent  member  of  Congress  from  this  city  who 
was  with  him  in  the  House  of  Representa¬ 
tives,  says  that  in  his  speeches  Mr.  Bryan  was 
rhetorically  eloquent,  but  in  private  conveisa- 
tion  he  defended  some  of  the  most  crude  and 
unwise  doctrines  of  Socialism,  lie  was  then 
practically  a  Populist,  holding  to  many  of  the 
most  mischievous  delusions  of  that  revolu¬ 
tionary  party  And  it  is  proposed  to  place 
this  glib  tongued  young  Socialist  in  the  lofty 
chair  of  government  once  occupied  by  Wash 
ington,  Jefferson,  Madison,  Grant,  and  Abra¬ 
ham  Lincoln ! 

In  a  Republican  government  there  can  be  no 
legitimate  divorce  between  Christian  con¬ 
science  ani  the  solemn  duties  of  citizenship. 
God-fearing  citizens  are  to  be  the  leaven  to 
preserve  the  nation  from  error,  corruption, 
dishonesties,  and  demoralization  If  parties 
rush  into  wrong  courses,  then  men  of  clear 
heads  and  sound  hearts  must  brace  themselves 
to  resist  the  dangerous  current.  This  ought 
to  be  a  year  for  deep,  honest  thinking,  fair 
discussion,  earnest  praying,  and  courageous 
voting.  The  ballot  is  a  tremend  jus  and  sacred 
trust.  And  the  Almighty  will  never  save  a 
nation  that  is  unwilling  to  save  itself. 

Brooklyn,  July  23,  1896. 


The  several  gentlemen  composing  the  Gen¬ 
eral  Assembly’s  Committee  to  “confer  with 
the  Boards  of  Home  and  Foreign  Missions  and 
advise  as  to  the  most  prudent  course  to  be 
pursued  in  connection  with  our  mis.iion  build¬ 
ings  in  New  York,  and  at  the  earliest  possible 
date  publish  such  information  as,  in  their 
judgment,  will  be  of  value  to  the  Church  at 
large,”  are  now  in  the  city  and  busy  with 
their  duties.  The  Committee  is  personally 
a  distinguished  one,  viz:  Benjamin  Harrison, 
John  Wanamaker,  James  A.  Beaver,  Thomas 
Ewing,  Samuel  B  Huey,  Thomas  McDougall, 
H.B.  Silliman,  Robert  S.  Williams,  Alexander 
McDonald.  It  is  seldom  that  a  graver  matter 
comes  before  any  body  of  men. 


July  80, 1886. 
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DEATH  AND  LIFE. 

By  Bollin  A.  Sawyer,  O.D. 

On  this  fairest  of  summer  days  it  is  possible 
to  see  bow  the  sharpest  shadows  are  made  by 
the  brightest  sunshine.  Every  tree  is  cut  like 
a  masterly  mosaic  into  the  emerald  of  the 
lawn ;  the  fringing  grove  is  cast  in  a  massive 
cloud  of  mottled  shade  upon  the  grounds 
about  the  tree  trunks  where  the  frail  ferns 
and  mosses  linger  as  if  they  loved  the  com¬ 
forting  dark.  The  whole  world  is  brightness, 
and  the  shadows  are  but  the  incidents  of 
euch  a  reign  of  light.  It  would  be  foolish  for 
one  on  whom  the  casual  shade  should  fall 
to  mourn  as  if  there  were  no  sun,  or  because 
the  gray  cloud  dimed  up  and  hid  the  splendor 
overhead  for  a  moment  one  should  sit  down 
to  weep  as  if  there  was  no  azure  heaven 
waiting  to  smile  down  its  resplendent  glory. 
This  is  the  holy  secret  of  that  assuring  word 
of  wisdom  that  our  “afflictions"  are  not  so 
heavy  as  we  think;  they  are  “light”  and  en¬ 
dure  for  a  moment  only.  For  even  death  is 
transitory,  but  life  is  lasting  as  love. 

There  was  a  wedding  yesterday  where  death 
and  life  took  hold  of  hands  and  stood  together 
as  do  the  shadow  and  sunshine  to-day.  The 
son  of  our  friend  and  former  associate  in  the 
church  at  Irvington  on  the  Hudson  was  about 
to  die;  hie  afflanr-ed  bride  came  to  bis  side, 
and  the  last  words  that  passed  between  them 
were  the  marriage  vows.  The  young  wife’s 
vigil  lasted  till  toward  evening,  and  then  her 
widowhood  began.  In  the  sharpness  of  the 
shadow  we  might  forget  the  sun.  Yet  death 
is  only  the  door  between  the  daylight  here  and 
the  undeclining  light  beyond ;  the  darkness  is 
a  line  of  transit;  the  brightness  lies  on  both 
sides  of  it  in  broad  zones  of  light  and  love. 
We  must  never  forget  that  we  part  from  our 
beloved  where  these  fair  zones  touch  each 
other.  It  may  be  in  the  morning  for  a  day, 
it  may  be  at  the  ship  for  a  season,  it  may  iBe 
at  night  till  the  morning  breaketb  into  final 
glory,  and  in  every  case  the  realms  of  sunshine 
rule  over  us  and  bold  us  not  a  moment  in  the 
glooms  of  despair.  For  us  there  is  no  abyss 
where  love  and  light  are  not.  Darkness  is  not 
king  over  us  who  have  once  seen  the  Light 
Death  has  no  dominion,  no  realm,  no  perma¬ 
nency,  no  endurance,  no  substance ;  it  is  but 
a  passing  shadow.  The  one  thing  real  and 
lasting  is  life. 

There  are  many  who  are  asking  what  good 
religion  does,  and  the  answer  depends  on  the 
religion.  A  sentiment,  if  it  is  deep  and  true 
enough,  can  do  more  for  a  man  than  any 
amount  of  money  or  material  goods,  and  a 
highly  cultivated  religious  sensibility  is  a  re¬ 
source  which,  for  all  practical  uses  has  nothing 
to  equal  it  beneath  the  stars.  When  the 
heavenward  side  of  a  man  hastoucht-d  heaven 
itself  the  change  is  a  transformation,  a  new 
birth.  To  one  who  has  seen  the  Christ  of 
God,  old  things  have  passed  away;  the  world 
in  which  he  lives  has  become  new.  The  dark¬ 
ness  in  which  some  contrive  to  walk  is  not  of 
God’s,  but  their  own  creating.  The  Light 
has  come,  and  to  them  who  behold  it,  the  re 
lation  of  death  and  life  are  the  sanie  as  that 
of  shadow  and  sunlight.  Whatever  our  re¬ 
ligion  may  do  for  the  world  of  mankind,  its 
first  direct  service  to  us  personally  is  to  define 
that  relation  so  as  to  soften  the  sorrow  of 
bereavement  and  make  us  live  this  life  in  the 
confident  hope  of  the  better  life  to  come. 
And  practical  religion  is  not  primarily  doing 
good  deeds,  but  rather,  living  in  the  sunlight 
of  God’s  love  so  that  the  shadows  do  not  make 
us  despond  or  despair. 

For  many  >ears  now,  after  pastorates  East 
and  West,  it  has  been  almost  a  daily  duty  to 
send  messages  of  congratulation  or  of  condo¬ 
lence  to  the  members  of  former  fiocks.  Some 


times,  as  to-day,  the  first  thought  is  the  old 
cry  of  the  sore  heart,  “Let  me  alone,  for  my 
grief  is  great  1”  And  if  we  did  not  know 
when  the  light  lay  ail  about  our  lives,  it  would 
be  presumption  to  talk  of  it  to  those  on  whom 
the  shadow  has  fallen  suddenly  and  with  in 
finite  shock.  Or  if  we  did  not  infinitely  re¬ 
joice  in  the  revelation  of  Jesus  who  keeps  the 
gates  of  glory  ajar,  it  would  be  hollow  and 
horrible  mockery  to  go  on  talking  of  things 
like  that  when  other  eyes  were  dim  with  tears 
and  hearts  were  torn  with  unutterable  grief. 
Yet  here  is  the  grandeur  of  our  faith,  because 
it  is  the  one  infallible  token  of  triumph  over 
all  darkness,  the  one  sure  testimony  of  divine 
love  and  care.  Like  the  first  disciples  who 
taught  the  Christian  religion,  “We  cannot  but 
speak  the  things  we  have  seen  and  beard.” 

“  I  cannot  always  tra'se  the  way 
,  Wh-  re  Thou,  almiicbty  One,  dost  move; 

But  I  can  always,  always  say 
That  God  is  love;  >es,  God  is  love.” 

THE  CHURCHES  AND  THE  NATIONAL 
HONOR. 

By  Henry  A.  Stimson,  D.D. 

Not  long  after  the  war,  when  the  wave  of 
repudiation  was  sweeping  over  the  country, 
and  even  such  strong  men  as  John  Sherman 
were  for  the  hour  carried  away  by  the  claim 
that  a  debt  can  be  paid  with  a  promise  to 
pay,  and  that  printing  “One  Dollar”  on  a  piece 
of  paper  makes  it  a  dollar,  I  chanced  to  be 
in  a  New  England  village  one  evening  when 
Benjamin  F.  Butler  had  gathered  the  people  to 
advocate  the  new  doctrine.  For  a  couple  of 
hours  be  spread  it  before  them  with  the 
plausible  arts  of  tbe  demagogue. 

Coming  out,  I  walked  in  tbe  darkness  be¬ 
hind  an  old  farmer  and  his  wife.  She  was 
evidently  disturbed  by  what  she  bad  heard. 
Turning  to  her  husband  she  said  in  an  anx 
ious  voice,  “What  do  you  suppose  they’ll  do 
about  it?”  “Pay  it  in  gold,  of  course!”  came 
the  gruff,  sharp  answer.  Tbe  downright 
honesty  of  tbe  plain  people  could  not  be  be¬ 
guiled  by  any  sophistry,  however  plausible. 
Tbe  uprising  of  tbe  entire  country  and  the 
prompt  burial  of  tbe  “greenback  heresy”  soon 
proved  it. 

When  tbe  Education  Act  of  1870,  which  is 
steadily  reconstructing  the  very  foundations 
of  tbe  English  nation,  was  attacked  in  its 
early  years  and  was  in  great  peril,  Matthew 
Arnold,  who  was  one  of  the  fathers  of  the 
bill,  and  whose  life  was  devoted  to  its  pres 
ervation,  fell  back  upon  bis  confidence  that 
the  “solid  common  sense  of  tbe  English  peo¬ 
ple”  could  be  trusted  to  protect  it.  The  out¬ 
come  justified  his  faith  ;  tbe  enemies  of  the 
bill  were  beaten  utterly,  and  the  policy  of 
national  education  so  thoroughly  established 
that  another  attack  upon  it  has  brought  upon 
the  government  the  most  overwhelming  polit 
ical  defeat  of  a  generation. 

During  the  last  Russo-Turkish  war,  when 
all  Europe  was  in  danger  of  being  drawn  in, 
and  no  one  knew  what  an  hour  would  bring 
forth  or  a  single  rash  word  might  do,  I  heard 
one  of  the  two  men  who  in  that  hour  con¬ 
trolled  tbe  destiny  of  England,  say  that  tbe 
one  duty  of  a  statesman  was  to  bold  back  tbe 
course  of  public  events  until  tbe  good  sense 
of  the  English  people  should  have  time  to 
declare  itself. 

Many  quiet  people  are  finding  comfort  in 
tbe  same  thought  as  applied  to  the  United 
States  to  day  Repudiation  of  a  public  debt 
has  here  and  there  swept  a  single  state  into 
shame.  Minnesota,  Missouri,  Mississippi,  and 
Tennessee  have  paid  tbe  cost  in  destroyed 
credit  and  enduring  disgrace,  or  have  re¬ 
habilitated  themselves  by  long  and  expensive 
effort.  For  tbe  first  time  a  great  national 
party  has  written  repudiation  in  its  platform. 


For  tbe  first  time  a  national  eleotion  ia  staked 
upon  the  belief  that  tbe  majority  of  tbe  peo 
pie  bave  sunk  to  a  level  where  they  can  be 
beguiled  by  a  fiimsy  sophistry,  or  have  be¬ 
come  deliberately  dishonest. 

Passing  over  its  amazing  demand  that  the 
government  shall  allow  unlimited  coinage  of 
silver  at  a  ratio  of  twice  the  market  value, 
and  then  shall  guarantee  that  fictitious  value 
by  making  such  silver  dollars  of  equal  value 
with  gold,  a  demand  as  preposterous  as  it 
would  be  to  propose  the  same  with  iron  or 
lead,  the  Chicago  Convention  has  put  this 
sentence  in  the  financial  plank  of  its  platform  : 
“We  are  opposed  to  the  policy  and  practice  of 
surrendering  to  the  holders  of  the  obligations 
of  the  United  States  the  option  reserved  by 
law  to  the  Government  of  redeeming  such 
obligations  in  either  silver  or  gold.” 

When  the  obligations  of  the  United  States 
were  issued,  the  only  option  that  anybody 
dreamed  of  was  that  of  pa>ing  them  in  “dol¬ 
lars,”  which  were  interchangeable  Whether 
silver  or  gold,  they  were  of  fqual  actual 
value.  The  option  could  be  only  a  matter 
of  convenience;  tbe  holder  could  have  gold  if 
be  wished  it,  for  tbe  silver  was  instantly  con¬ 
vertible  at  its  face  value.  Could  a  single 
bond  ever  have  been  placed  on  any  other 
terms?  Among  all  domestic  securities  the 
bonds  of  tbe  United  States  have  stood  through 
every  financial  storm  at  their  high  value  be¬ 
cause  of  this  fact ;  and  because  the  silver 
dollar  is  debased,  they  are  payable  in  gold. 
No  other  course  is  honest,  and  the  Govern¬ 
ment  of  the  United  States  is  honest. 

Not  content  with  demanding  a  financial 
course  which  would  render  tbe  Government 
promptly  unable  to  pay  its  bonds  according 
to  their  terms,  this  platform,  with  its  tawdry 
pretense  of  an  “option,”  openly  advocates  re¬ 
pudiation,  that  is,  paying  the  debt  in  a  de¬ 
based  currency. 

It  does  not  do  to  say  that  no  bonest  and 
serious  man  expects  that  this  will  be  done, 
or  that  it  is  only  tbe  cheap  talk  of  a  party 
platform.  That  it  should  be  put  forth  by 
men  who  believe  they  know  the  country  and 
are  willing  to  stake  their  success  or  failure 
upon  it,  and  by  men,  many  of  whom,  at  least, 
are  as  honest  as  any,  is  the  serious  fact.  Can 
the  “solid  common  sense”  of  the  people  still 
be  trusted? 

Here  is  where  tbe  duty  of  tbe  churches 
arises.  The  “common  sense  of  tbe  people” 
in  matters  of  right  and  wrong,  of  honesty  and 
dishonesty,  is  the  settled  convictions  and  es¬ 
tablished  habits  of  the  Cbrisiians  among 
them.  We  mean  by  it  always  the  purpose  to 
do  right,  whatever  tbe  cost,  and  the  ability  to 
discern  the  right,  however  it  be  obscured. 
This  is  so  familiar  a  fact  in  our  relations  one 
with  another  that  we  do  not  realize  bow  en¬ 
tirely  it  rests  upon  tbe  Christianity  which 
undclies  all  our  life,  social  and  national  As 
a  common  sentiment  it  does  not  exist  in  a 
heathen  community.  Whether,  therefore,  it 
does  actually  exist  at  any  given  time  with 
us,  whether  it  can  be  successfully  appealed  to 
in  a  great  political  contest,  when  party  spirit 
runs  highest  and  section  is  arrayed  against 
section  and  class  against  class,  and  selfish  and 
designing  men  are  using  every  means  to  secure 
their  own  ends,  will  depend  entirely  upon 
tbe  liveliness  of  tbe  Christian  conscience  and 
tbe  precision  and  force  of  Christian  speech. 

It  is  no  time  for  an  easy  going  optimism, 
which  believes  that  things  will  come  out  right 
while  it  does  nothing  to  make  them  right; 
and  it  is  no  time  for  platitudes  or  side  issues. 
Fortunately,  tbe  issue  is  sharply  drawn  and 
unmistakable.  Men  may  think  as  they  will 
about  the  tariff,  or^an  income  tax,  or  pen¬ 
sions,  or  civil  service,  or  bi  metallism  as  • 
general  financial  policy,  or  even  Republican- 
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iBin  and  Democracy  on  historic  principles; 
the  question  now  to  be  decided  is  simply 
whether  or  not  the  United  States  shall  under 
take  the  roll  of  a  debtor  who,  believing  be 
has  the  power  to  do  so,  proposes  to  compel 
his  creditors  to  accept  such  factitious  pay 
ment  of  his  debts  as  he  chooses,  and  shall  do 
it  in  the  face  of  its  impoverishing  our  own  peo¬ 
ple  and  bringing  disgrace  upon  every  citizen 

Punica  fides,  Carthagenian  untrustworthi 
ness,  became  a  by- word  along  the  sho'es  of 
the  Mediterranean ;  if  there  is  not  to  be  an 
Americana  fides  of  similar  character  it  will  be 
determined  in  the  next  few  months  in  large 
part  bv  the  action  of  our  Christian  ministers 
and  Christian  people.  There  is  time  now  both 
for  patriotism  and  enlightened  and  strenuous 
speech.  _ 

THE  WORK  OF  .\  BRAVE  CHRISTIAN 
WOMAN. 

Some  of  our  readers  may  remember  that  in 
our  report  of  the  late  Missionary  Congress  in 
Buffalo  (see  The  Evangelist  for  June  18tb), 
there  was  a  short  paragraph  with  reference  to 
the  excellent  work  of  Miss  Mary  E.  Reming¬ 
ton  among  the  poorer  people  in  the  city  of 
Buffalo 

The  writer  of  that  report  has  recently  vis¬ 
ited  “Welcome  Hall,”  the  center  of  Miss  Rem¬ 
ington’s  work,  and  has  gathered  from  per¬ 
sonal  observation  and  from  the  lady’s  own 
narrative  particulars  that  can  hardly  fail  to 
interest  people  who  are  charitably  inclined, 
particulars  that  are  full  of  wise,  practicrl  sug¬ 
gestion 

“Welcome  Hall,”  as  it  is  called,  is  an  insti¬ 
tution  under  the  pationage  of  the  First  Pres¬ 
byterian  Church  of  Buffalo,  and  is  practically 
administered  by  Miss  Remington,  who  may 
almost  be  called  its  inventor — a  lady  not  only 
of  warm  Christian  sympathies,  but  admirably 
endowed  with  shrewdness,  common  sense, 
practical  ka  iwledge  of  affairs,  drmness,  tact, 
and  indomitable  perseverance. 

Her  first  successes  in  the  kind  of  work  she  is 
doing  were  achieved  in  New  Haven,  Conn., 
where  she  organized  and  carried  on  for  more 
than  six  years  an  institution  similar  to  that 
which  she  now  manages,  and  which,  like  her 
present  home,  was  called  “Welcome  Hall.” 

The  relief  work  done  by  the  First  Church 
during  the  winter  of  1893  and  1894,  was  most 
unsatisfactory.  Results  bad  not  corresponded 
to  outlay  At  a  meeting  of  the  Woman’s  Cir¬ 
cle  in  May,  1894,  it  was  decided  to  concentrate 
effort  on  a  limited  section  of  the  city.  The 
ladies  bad  heard  of  Miss  Remington  and  her 
work  in  New  Haven,  and  opened  a  correspond¬ 
ence  with  her.  This  resulted  in  bringing  her 
to  Buffalo,  and  in  the  present  organ  zation. 

It  would  exceed  our  limits  to  detail  all  the 
steps  by  which  the  work  has  been  brought  to 
its  present  proportions,  or  even  to  describe  it 
in  all  its  features.  An  outline  must  suffice. 

So  far  as  its  material  embodiment  is  con- 
oeined,  “Welcome  Hall”  consists  of  a  group  of 
two  or  three  buildings  (at  307  S»neca  Street), 
one  of  which  was  formerly  a  saloon,  and  an¬ 
other  a  dwelling,  and  another  an  old  store¬ 
house.  These  were  rented  by  the  First 
Church,  cheaply  but  decently  6tted  up,  and 
plainly  furnished,  for  the  purposes  of  the 
mission.  There  is  a  room  for  Sunday  meet¬ 
ings,  a  kindergarten  room,  and  a  place  for  the 
Boys’  Club  besides  a  room  for  receiving  visi¬ 
tors,  the  office,  living  rooms  and  bed  rooms. 
A  cabinet  organ,  chairs,  tables,  maps,  black 
boards,  and  sets  of  games  for  the  children, 
have  been  gathered,  and  there  are  conve 
niences  for  washing  and  for  all  sanitary  pur 
poses.  Eventually,  without  a  doubt,  the 
church  will  own  a  piece  of  property  in  the 
vicinity,  and  erect  a  building  in  all  respects 
adapted  to  its  work. 


Miss  Remington,  of  course,  is  the  life  and 
soul  of  the  whole  thing,  conducts  meetings, 
or  has  them  conducted  engages  help,  keeps 
the  accounts  prepares  rational  amusements 
for  the  children,  gives  counsel  and  advice  to 
wives  and  mothers.  emplo>s  a  kindergarten 
instructor,  and  makes  her  pn  sonality  felt  in 
every  detail. 

Ever>  thing  moves  by  orderly  system.  There 
is  a  program  for  every  evening  or  day  of  the 
week  One  a'ternoon  it  will  be  the  Sewing 
School  for  girls,  another  afternoon  the  Moth 
ers’  Meeting,  one  evening  the  Boys’  Club, 
another  evening  the  Young  M  n’s  Club,  once 
a  month  a  singing  class,  Satuniays  a  Band  of 
Hope  temperance  meeting,  and  appropriate 
services,  of  course,  on  Sunday. 

And  it  must  not  be  thought  by  any  means 
that  the  ta'  tless  mistake  is  made  f  tuning 
everything  to  what  the  satirical  poet  calls  “a 
religious  willy  willy.”  A  prominent  and  re 
markable  feature  of  Miss  Remington’s  work 
is  that  of  tHhCbing  the  people  among  whom 
she  labors  to  be  saving,  thrifty,  economical, 
to  spend  their  money  wisely,  ti  get  on  their 
feet  and  help  themselves.  Sh-i  has  a  Penny 
Savings  Bank,  with  between  two  and  three 
hundred  depositors.  She  found  at  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  her  work  eighty  seven  families  on  the 
city  relief  boohs,  and  she  has  gradually 
worked  them  all  off  from  city  relief  but  eight. 
Most  interesting  particulars  could  he  given  of 
the  manner  in  which  she  has  taught  practical 
economics  to  dicouraged  workmen  by  getting 
them  to  pass  their  earnings  over  bodily  to  her 
and  to  allow  her  to  do  their  marketing  for  a 
time  and  discharge  their  rent  and  pay  off 
their  harassing  little  debts.  Men  who  thought 
they  never  could  ge  out  from  under  the  har 
row  on,  say,  sev»n  do'lars  a  week  have  b  en 
kept  in  comparative  comfort,  freed  from  em- 
iiarrassment,  and  presented  with  a  snug  little 
balance  in  tbe  Savings  Bank  Seif  respect 
has  been  cultivated.  Discouraged  men  and 
women  have  been  led  to  look  up  in  hope,  to 
think  something  about  educa'ion  for  them¬ 
selves  and  their  children,  to  stop  squandering 
their  money  for  drink,  and  to  set  their  faces 
toward  a  be  ter  life. 

It  would  lead  us  too  far  to  dwell  upon  tbe 
Girls’  Bible  Class,  the  summer  outings,  the 
rules  for  boys’  games,  the  nursing,  the  visit¬ 
ing.  the  ready  relief,  the  promotion  of  clean 
liness  and  virtue  and  gentle  manners  which 
this  excellent  mission  has  in  hand.  We  may, 
perhaps,  return  to  the  subject  at  a  future 
time  and  recite  so  ne  of  the  deeply  interenting 
particiilirs  that  might  be  gleaned  from  Miss 
Remington’s  re' ords  For  the  present  we 
content  ourselves  with  saying  that  this  en'er 
prise  is  one  of  the  most  sensible  and  Christian 
with  whioh  we  are  acquainted  Clericus. 

A  SU.ND\¥  IN  LONDON. 

By  J.  K.  Miller.  D.D. 

One  has  wide  room  here  for  choice  in  the 
way  of  preachers  and  services  when  Sunday 
comes.  Every  shade  of  religious  belief  has 
its  representatives  in  the  list  of  churches  in 
London,  and  there  are  many  grest  preachers 
One  cannot  well  take  in  more  than  three  ser 
vices,  although  there  are  Sunday  sightseers 
who  visit  twice  tiiis  modest  number. 

For  myself,  I  chose  three  preachers  whom  1 
wished  to  hear,  and  sat  through  the  full  ser 
vice  in  each  case.  In  tbe  morning  I  visited 
the  City  Temple  and  listened  with  real  inter 
est  and  profit  to  Dr  Joseph  Parker  The 
great  building,  which  is  said  to  seat  twenty 
seven  hundred,  was  filled  from  pulpit  to  door. 
The  membership  of  tbe  society  is  not  large, 
only  about  four  hundred,  as  I  learned  from 
a  gentleman  in  whose  pew  I  sat.  It  would 
seem,  therefor'*,  that  tbe  great  mass  of  the 
congregation  is  made  up  of  strangers.  Last 
Sun'tay  there  were  many  Americans  present 

The  service  was  simple,  with  a  great  deal  of 
singing.  It  opened  with  the  chanting  of  the 
Lord’s  Prayer,  all  the  people  uniting  Then 
followed  an  anthem,  and  after  this  a  hymn 
The  first  Scripture  lesson  was  read,  and  choir 
and  congregation  joined  in  a  chaet  The 
second  lesson  was  followed  by  another  anthem. 
Then  came  the  prayer— reverent,  inclusive, 
tender,  and  full  of  sympathy  Nobody  was 
left  out,  and  yet  the  prayer  was  brief.  An¬ 
other  by-mn  was  sung,  and  then  came  tbe 
sermon. 


Dr.  Parker  announced  no  text,  but  spoke  in 
general  on  charity  in  judging  others.  He 
illustrated  tbe  divine  way  of  looking  at  men’s 
faults  by  recalling  the  blemishes  which  tbe 
Bible  shows  us  in  certain  lives  and  characters, 
notwithstanding  which  these  lives  were  looked 
upon  with  divine  favor.  God  did  not  cast 
men  off  because  they  sinned  once,  or  many 
times.  Not  the  incidental  acts  of  their  lives, 
either  good  or  bad,  did  he  take  as  tbe  true 
index  of  their  character,  but  their  whole  life, 
in  its  essential  qualities.  London  should  not 
be  judged  by  Newgate  nor  by  its  hospitals, 
but  as  well  by  its  schools,  its  churches,  its 
good  people,  and  its  good  things  its  institu¬ 
tions  which  uplift  men  and  diffuse  culture. 
The  sermon  was  full  of  excellent  thiugs  and 
must  have  done  good  to  a  great  many  hearers. 
Tbe  service  occupied  about  an  hour  and  a  half, 
and  contained  eight  numbers  of  singing,  two 
Scripture  lessons,  offertory,  and  one  prayer. 

It  was  a  pleasure  to  be  cordially  received  by 
Dr.  Parker  in  his  study  at  the  ilose  of  tbe 
service  and  to  talk  with  him  of  his  work. 

In  the  afternoon  I  went  to  Westminster  Ab¬ 
bey  to  bear  Canon  Gore.  There  is  not  much 
comfort  in  attending  service  in  the  Abbey.  It 
is  almost  impossible  to  bear  unless  one  gets  a 
seat  well  to  the  front.  Then  there  is  always 
much  confusion  caused  by  people  coming  and 
going.  To-day  tbe  throng  was  great,  many 
of  our  own  countrymen  attending.  The  ser¬ 
vice  was  intoned.  The  music  was  not  marked 
by  that  excellence  which  one  would  expect  in 
such  a  place.  Altogether  Westminster  Abbey 
is  noted  much  more  as  tbe  mausoleum  of 
England’s  great  and  honored  men  than  as  a 
place  for  reverent  worship. 

In  tbe  evening  I  went  to  hear  the  Rev.  F. 
B.  Meyer  Tbe  English  Episcopal  service  is 
used,  with  brief  free  prayer  before  and  after 
tbe  sermon.  Mr.  Meyer  is  closing  a  long  series 
of  Sunday  evening  sermons  on  Peter.  He  is 
a  preacher  of  rare  power.  Scriptural  and  spir¬ 
itual.  Few  other  men  in  tbe  world  are  reach¬ 
ing  out  BO  widely  to  day  in  beneficent  infiu- 
ence  as  Mr.  Meyer.  His  little  books  and 
tracts  have  gone  wherever  tbe  English  lan¬ 
guage  is  read,  and  have  carried  everywhere  a 
holy  fragrance  of  divine  love  and  grace.  As 
a  writer  for  the  papers  he  is  prolific  and  al¬ 
ways  insp  ring.  Those  who  attend  tbe  North- 
fiel'i  Conference  receive  from  Mr.  Meyer’s  ser¬ 
mons  and  aduresses  spiritual  help  which 
makes  them  better  Christiana  and  more  ear¬ 
nest  workers  for  Christ 

His  work  as  pastor  of  Christ  Church  in  this 
city  is  very  extended.  A  great  congregation 
attends  upon  his  ministry  At  the  close  of 
the  service  last  Sunday  evening  I  spoke  with 
him  for  a  little  while,  and  found  him  full  as 
ever  of  enthusiasm.  As  1  came  nut  of  tbe 
door  a  poor  wonian  asked  me,  “How  did  you 
like  our  pastor?”  I  assured  her  of  the  great 
pleasure  he  had  given,  and  told  her  he  was 
one  of  my  good  friends,  that  we  knew  and 
loved  hi  <1  in  Ameri<*a.  “Oh.  he  ought  not  to 
go  to  America,”  she  said.  “He  ought  to 
rest.”  Mr  Meyer  is  a  prodigious  worker, 
never  resting,  yet  never  seeming  weary.  Af¬ 
ter  two  Sabbaths  more  he  will  leave  London 
to  attend  the  Northfield  meetings  where  he 
will  doubtless  carry  a  rich  blessing  to  many 
people. 

It  was  a  delight  to  me  to  visit  Sir  George 
Williams  one  day  last  week  and  to  find  him 
so  vigorous  and  so  full  of  living  interest  in 
Christian  work.  It  was  inspiring  to  stand  in 
the  little  up  stairs  room  in  which,  fifty  years 
ago,  the  first  Young  Men’s  Christian  Associ¬ 
ation  was  formed,  the  bumble  beginning  of 
the  work  for  young  men  which  now  belts  the 
globe.  Few  other  men  have  been  permitted 
to  see  in  this  woild  such  development  of  the 
work  they  have  begun.  Sir  George  has  great 
joy  in  witnessing,  during  his  own  life,  such 
a  marv  lluus  outcome  from  his  effort  to  help 
young  men. 

London  Presbyterian  churches  are  reported 
to  he  in  encouraging  condition.  Dr  Pente¬ 
cost,  pastor  of  Marylebone  Church,  is  in 
tmerica  at  present,  and  Dr  Lorimer  of  Bos¬ 
ton  is  supplying  his  pulpit.  Dr  Bradford  of 
Montclair,  N.  J  ,  is  preaching  in  the  Alien- 
street  Congregational  Church,  Kensington. 

A  number  of  Glasgow  Council  delegates  are 
tarrying  now  in  London,  and  we  have  come 
upon  them  in  many  places. 
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ENVIRONMENT  AND  CHR1STI.4N  DUTY. 

Up  among  the  hills  of  the  “Lake  Country” 
of  this  State  is  Freveille,  two  years  ago  an  un¬ 
known  farming  Tillage,  but  now  famous  as 
the  home  of  the  George  Junior  Reputilic. 
This  Republic  is  an  experiment  in  the  making 
of  criminal-stuff  into  men  and  women.  Its 
founder,  Mr.  George,  gathers  up  from  the  slums 
and  alleys  of  the  city  the  homeless  boys  and 
girls,  street  arabs,  gutter  snipes,  all  the  piti¬ 
ful,  wicked  chi  d  wreckage— wicked  not  be 
cause  the  children  are  wicked,  but  because 
society  permits  and  well  nigh  forces  them  to 
be  so— and  simply  by  putting  upon  them  the 
burden  of  self  support  and  self-government  in 
a  favorable  environment,  sees  them  in  a  few 
months,  weeks,  days  even,  sloughing  off  their 
gamin  habits  and  becoming  self  supporting, 
self-governing  boys  and  girls,  boys  who  are  go¬ 
ing  by-and  bye  to  be  real  men,  honest,  hard 
working,  law-abiding  citizens,  girls  who  are 
going  to  be  loyal,  self  respecting,  true  hearted 
women. 

The  local  habitation  of  this  Junior  Republic 
is  a  farm  of  forty-eight  acres.  There  are  a 
few  buildings  of  the  cheapest  sort- mere 
barns  or  sheds,  a  dormitory  for  the  girls, 
tents  or  barracks  for  the  boys,  class-rooms  for 
industrial  education ;  a  public  building,  once 
a  barn,  containing  assembly  room,  reading- 
room,  bank,  and  postoffice;  another  whilom 
barn  transformed  into  court  house,  police 
headquarters  workhouse  and  prison.  Indeed, 
yea,  there  is  need  for  both  these  institutions; 
these  poor  children  may  not  be  snatched  too 
suddenly  from  the  privileges  of  urban  civiliza¬ 
tion.  There  is  no  sentimentalism  in  the 
Junior  Republic;  if  a  man,  or  say,  a  boy  or 
girl,  will  not  work,  neither  shall  he  or  she 
eat  and  if  citizens  disobey  the  laws,  the  due 
punishment  comes  upon  them  without  delay. 
It  is  interesting  to  be  told  that  whereas  until 
lately  if  a  citizen  (they  are  all  citiz-ns  in  the 
Junior  Republic)  would  not  work  he  was  fed 
as  a  pauper  at  public  expense  upon  bread  and 
water,  the  Legislature  has  lately  amended 
the  law  striking  out  the  word  bread.  Hence 
forth  the  pauper  may  regale  himself  upon 
water  ad  libitum,  but  if  he  wants  anything 
more  substantial,  he  must  work  for  it.  Every 
one  works  in  the  Junior  Republic  (so  much 
we  may  assume  as  no  report  of  death  by 
Btarvatinn  has  been  received),  and  every  one 
is  paid  for  his  work  in  lawful  currency  of  the 
Republic  tin  coins  of  the  same  size  and  “fiat” 
value  as  United  States  coins.  And  every  one 
pays  for  everything  he  has:  food,  lodging, 
clothing,  and  all  else. 

There  are  two  branches  of  the  Legislature, 
a  police  force  and  a  judiciary.  All  who  in¬ 
fringe  the  laws  are  tried  by  a  jury  of  their 
peers ;  if  guilty,  they  pay  a  fine  or  are  sent  to 
prison  or  workhouse  accordirg  to  the  offence, 
where  they  wear  striped  clothes  and  work 
under  armed  guardianship.  But  here  is  where 
they  differ  from  that  larger  Republic  in  which 
by-and-bye,  they  must  bear  their  part ;  public 
opinion  is  not  only  in  favor  of  good  conduct 
it  is  actively  interested  in  promoting  good 
conduct.  We  are  told  bow  the  older  citizens 
—older  in  length  of  residence  at  least,  watch 
over  the  new  members  and  try  to  keep  them 
from  doing  wrong;  bow  they  have  long 
patience  with  them,  remembering  that  they 
themselves  once  were  like  these — evil  doers, 
wild,  idle,  disdainful  of  authority,  actual 
criminals,  mayhap,  for  many  of  the  children 
of  the  Republic  had  been  punished  as  crimi 


nals  before  they  were  snatched  away  from 
the  .corrupting  influences  of  the  slums 

And  now  we  are  told,  as  the  proven  result 
of  five  years’  experiment— less  than  two  years 
of  ali  the  year-round  residence— that  it  is 
proven  that  “it  is  not  heredity  so  much  as 
environment  that  makes  a  child  good  or  bad  ” 
In  the  Republic  are  children  whose  heretitv 
is  as  bad  as  it  well  can  be  and  who  two  years 
ago  were  living  out  their  inborn  characteris- 
tics  as  vagabonds  and  actual  criminals  who 
now  are  law  abiding,  hard-working,  honest 
child-citizens,  not  only  maintaining  their  own 
self-respect,  but  deeply,  even  prayerfully, 
concerned  for  the  reformation  of  other  chil¬ 
dren  All  they  needed,  all  that  the  worst 
child  Mr.  George  has  as  yet  been  able  to  dis¬ 
cover,  has  been  found  to  need,  was  a  favora¬ 
ble  environment.  Not  comfort,  for  the  Re 
public  is  very  poor,  and  the  children  have 
only  the  roughest  accommodations  and  fare; 
not  superior  educational  advantages,  for  the 
education  given  them  is  chiefly,  if  not  wholly, 
industrial;  but  normal  surroundings,  that  is, 
the  surroundings  that  ought  to  be  those  of  the 
very  poorest ;  good  influences,  such  as  ought 
to  surround  every  inhabitant  of  a  Christian 
country  ;  the  friendly  interest  of  their  fellows, 
such  as  should  be  the  natural  possession  of 
every  one  in  a  civilized  land  ;  and  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  earn  their  bread— an  opportunity 
which,  in  a  country  capable  of  supporting 
two  hundred  millions  and  inhabited  by 
seventy  millions,  would  be  universal  were  half 
the  study  given  to  economic  conditions  which 
is  now  given  to  the  art  of  growing  rich. 

The  lesson  taught  by  this  experience  of  the 
Junior  Republic  presses  urgently  upon  the 
Church  of  God.  We  rightly  say  that  social 
problems  are  not,  as  such,  the  concern  of  the 
Church ;  that  its  vocation  is  to  preach  the 
Gospel.  Never  was  there  a  time  when  this 
duty  of  the  Church  needed  to  be  more  press- 
ingly  felt  than  now,  when  the  institutional 
Church  is  so  much  in  evidence  and  Christians 
are  likely  to  busy  themselves  more  with  social 
problems  than  with  the  conversion  of  sinners. 
But  if  it  is  proved  that  the  environment 
counts,  not  for  a  small  part,  but  for  well  nigh 
everything  in  character,  if  the  child  who 
grows  up  in  a  bad  environment  is  almost 
morally  certain  to  be  impervious  to  religious 
teaching,  and  the  child  who  is  snatched  from 
a  bad  environment  is  proved  to  be  a  peculiarly 
hopeful  subject  for  such  teaching  is  it  not  the 
duty  of  the  Church  so  to  concern  itself  with 
the  environment  of  the  working  classes,  the 
criminal  classes,  as  to  provide  that  church*  s 
and  Sunday  school  rooms  and  all  the  rest  of  its 
machinery  may  do  its  proper  work?  Our  Lord 
did  this  He  did  no\  concern  Himself  with 
economic  questions,  for  at  that  day  there  were 
none  such  as  now  press  upon  us,  nor  with  such 
details  of  environment  as  we  now  have  to 
deal  with,  for  the  necessity  did  not  exist 
But  so  far  as  we  know  He  rectified  the  bad 
environment  wherever  it  existed,  healing  the 
sick,  casting  out  evil  spirits,  making  the 
maimed  whole  The  environment  of  the  chil 
dren  of  the  slums  is  a  matter  that  closely 
concerns  the  Churcfh  of  Christ 

The  Rev.  John  Henry  Barrows,  who  is  now 
in  Germany,  expects  to  arrive  in  India  by  the 
fifteenth  of  December,  and  to  give  three 
months  to  bis  missionary  addresses  there. 
His  work  in  India  has  so  widened  that  he  baa 
abandoned  the  plan  of  going  with  a  party 
It  will  be  impos-ible  to  harmonize  his  work 
and  his  prolonged  stav  with  the  wishes  of  ex¬ 
cursionists.  Dr  and  Mrs  Barrows  will  spend 
October  in  London,  Paris,  and  Italy.  During 
November  they  expect  to  make,  with  a  party, 
a  cruise  of  the  Mediterranean,  arranged  by 
Dr.  Lunn,  visiting  Athens,  Constantinople,  the 
Holy  Land,  and  Egypt. 


THE  SUFFERING  IN  THE  FAB  WEST. 

A  Connecticut  investor  in  Western  farm 
mortgages  writes  to  The  Evening  Post  of  this 
city  as  to  the  condition  of  the  farmers  in  the 
States  and  Territories  beyond  the  Mississippi : 

“  I  want  to  say  briefly  that  the  people  generally 
in  the  East  have  not  the  slightest  conception  of  the 
appalling  change  in  circumstances  which  has  come 
over  the  last-named  group  of  States,  and  those  im¬ 
mediately  adjacent  to  them,  during  the  past  ten 
years.  I  could  till  story  after  story  of  men  who 
have  fought  a  prolonged  fight  against  tremendous 
odds;  men  who  have  been  honorable  and  conscien¬ 
tious  in  the  last  degree;  and  who  have  finally,  most 
of  them,  harl  to  face  bankruptcy  and  not  infre¬ 
quently  death,  in  consequence  of  the  strain.  Farm¬ 
ers  by  the  thousand  have  lost  their  farms.  Tens  of 
thousands  of  other  farmers  are  struggling  now  to 
avert  forech  sure.  There  is  no  mystery  whatever 
about  the  cause  of  this,  for  tenants  on  farms  of  my 
own,  which  I  have  owned  for  eight  or  ten  years,  get 
prices  that  will  average  scarcely  one-half  what  they 
received  ten  years  ago.” 

We  have  no  reason  to  doubt  the  correctness 
of  this  statement,  and  it  ought  to  produce  a 
feeling  of  sympathy  all  over  the  E»st,  where, 
though  suffering  from  a  general  stagnation  of 
business,  the  farming  comn. unity  are  by  no 
means  in  a  state  of  destitution,  and  we  ought 
to  make  great  allowances  for  the  people  of 
the  Far  West.  It  is  the  terrible  h->rd  times 
that  lead  them  to  look  to  the  most  extreme 
measures  for  relief.  Our  only  caution  would 
be  that  they  do  not  by  false  measures  make 
their  condition  still  worse. 


The  English  Presbyterian  Church,  though  a 
small  body,  has  an  enviable  Foreign  Missions 
record,  and  it  would  appear  that  it  keeps 
abundant  wisdom  and  common  sense  for 
home  use  also.  We  are  led  to  this  remark  by 
noticing  that  the  newly  formed  Presbytery  of 
Durham  met  in  Sunderland  early  in  July,  and 
initiated  a  new  departure  in  Presbyterian 
practice,  at  least  so  far  as  the  north  of  Eng¬ 
land  is  concerned  It  appears  that  the  Synod, 
which  is  the  General  Assembly  of  this  body, 
agreed  at  its  last  meeting,  as  a  legitimate 
means  of  church  growth  and  extension,  that 
in  special  cases  where  an  unordaiaed  man  bad 
built  up  a  congregation,  the  Presbytery  should 
have  power  to  ordain  him  to  that  particular 
charge,  with  permission  to  administer  sacra¬ 
ments,  but  without  a  seat  in  Church  courts. 
The  first  case  tn  the  Durham  Preshitery  where 
this  act  has  applied  is  that  of  Mr.  Robson, 
who  has  wrought  with  acceptance  and  suc¬ 
cess  at  Willington.  The  Preibytery  has  there 
fore  decided  to  ordain  him  mini-ter  over  that 
particular  congregation,  his  functions  begin¬ 
ning  an  i  ceasing  with  that  people  he  being 
not  eligible  to  “calls”  to  other  churches. 


The  fourth  yearly  Conference  of  the  “Broth¬ 
erhood  of  the  Kingdom”  bolds  its  sessions 
next  week  at  Marliorough  on  Hudson,  just 
above  Newburgh  They  begin  on  Monday 
evening  and  continue  until  Friday  evening. 
Short  papers  will  be  presented,  and  after  their 
reading,  discussed.  We  nots  that  the  Hnn. 
Ernest  H  Crosby  spoke  last  year  on  “The 
Unchristianized  Portions  of  Life  ”  the  Rev. 
C.  L  Carhart  on  “The  Christianizing  of  the 
Home  Life,”  and  the  Rev.  8.  Z  Batten  on 
“The  Kingdom,  Rather  than  the  Church,  the 
Unifying  Aim.”  The  Rev.  Leighton  Williams 
and  others  took  part.  The  spiritual  uplift  of 
the  C  inference  has  caused  its  sessions  to  be 
looked  forward  to  with  interest  and  expecta¬ 
tion.  The  topics  are  noted  elsewhere,  in  part. 

The  Rev.  Henry  A.  Stimson,  D.  D  ,  is  spend¬ 
ing  the  summer  at  Gloucester  Mass  ,  but  not 
without  an  observant  eye  on  what  is  passing 
in  the  less  secluded  world  as  may  he  seen  by 
his  timely  discussion  in  another  column  of 
“The  Churches  and  the  National  Honor.” 
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THE  METHOD  OF  MIRACLES. 

When  God  made  the  world  and  eet  the  stars 
in  space,  how  was  it  done?  The  Bible  does 
not  say.  It  declares  the  fact,  but  it  does  not 
explain  its  mystery.  Any  and  every  hypothe¬ 
sis  of  creation  is  matter  of  purely  human 
speculation  beyond  the  limit  of  the  phrase, 
“by  the  word  of  His  power.”  We  may  add 
that  all  explanations  of  the  creative  act  are 
religiously  right  enough,  harmless  at  least, 
provided  they  do  not  deny  the  ultimate  mira¬ 
cle:  “He  spoke  and  it  was  done. ”  When  the 
world  was  ready  God  made  a  man.  The  only 
hint  of  the  procet-s  is  that  He  made  him  of  dust 
and  breathed  the  breath  of  life  into  his  nos¬ 
trils  ;  so  he  became  a  living  soul.  Beyond 
that  we  are  left  to  ourselves.  One  thing  only 
is  fixed,  that  man  did  not  make  himself;  did 
not  struggle  up  into  being  by  any  mere  sur¬ 
vival  of  the  fittest  in  which  the  divine  pur¬ 
pose  had  no  active  part.  To  us  it  seems  most 
naturally  the  meaning  of  the  Book  that  God 
made  a  man  at  first  and  not  a  monkey  with 
possibilities.  Yet  even  if  the  first  men  were 
of  low  type  and  if  we  are  wrong  in  holding 
that  these  low  ty^es  are  degenerates  from  the 
original,  the  mistake  is  as  to  the  method 
merely.  The  miracle  of  man’s  creation  we 
hold  supremely,  and  that  only. 

When  man  was  ready  God  made  a  Book. 
How,  is  a  mystery  unexplained.  He  did  not 
write  it  Himself.  The  only  original  auto¬ 
graph  is  the  Decalogue.  Inspiration  is  a  mira¬ 
cle.  We  know  that  the  Bible  is  inspired. 
How,  no  man  knowetb,  or  ever  can  know. 
Even  the  existence  of  such  a  thing  as  an  orig¬ 
inally  inerrant  autograph  of  any  inspired  writ 
ing  is  purely  speculative,  and  while  not  im¬ 
possible,  is  very  improbable.  The  mystery  of 
the  miracle  of  inspiration  is  no  less  than  that 
of  creation.  The  Book  was  made  to  be 
studied.  Any  honest  inquiry  into  its  history 
and  contents  is  right ;  any  view  of  the  method 
of  the  miracle  which  admits  the  miracle,  is 
entirely  admissible,  worthy  of  any  and  all 
respect,  as  the  case  may  be.  All  that  we  must 
hold  firmly  and  absolutely  is  that  the  Bible 
contains  the  ultimate  truth  on  our  relations 
to  God  in  both  worlds,  that  is,  on  our  duty 
and  destiny. 

The  new  creation  of  man  is  also  a  miracle. 
Its  method  is  a  mystery.  To  one  man  is  given 
“power  to  become  a  son  of  God.”  The  sole 
condition  is  to  receive  Jesus  as  the  Messiah. 
We  know  that  the  precious  blood  cleanseth, 
but  bow  is  a  mystery  impenetrable.  After 
all  figures  and  types  are  exhausted,  the  mys 
tery  is  unassailed.  We  hold  the  fact.  That  is 
our  doctrine.  Our  conception  of  the  doctrine 
is  our  explanation  only,  purely  speculative  and 
personal.  The  explanation  by  a  “limited 
atonement”  is  merely  darkening  the  doctrine 
by  words  of  man,  polemical  and  opinionated. 
Men  who  pride  themselves  on  having  “olear 
views”  of  doctrine  only  show  that  they  have 
a  definite  way  of  explaining  an  inexplicable 
mystery.  The  breadth  of  a  man  is  shown  also 
by  his  pertinacity  in  enforcing  his  “views.” 
When  one  gets  infatuated  with  a  certain  view 
of  the  method,  he  loses  all  the  merit  and 
value  of  the  miracle  itself. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  the  mysteries 
of  the  Bible  will  never  be  explored  or  ex¬ 
plained  in  this  world.  The  knowledge  to  un 
derstand  all  mysteries  is  not  within  our  scope. 
If  ic  were,  it  could  not  save  us.  There  is 
something  better  for  us  than  knowledge  of  the 
methods,  it  is  love  of  Him  who  alone  worketb 
wonders  and  whose  ways  will  be  forever  past 
cur  finding  out.  We  begin  our  mistakes  by 
fancying  that  a  miracle  must  be  explained  by 
natural  law  Then  we  begin  to  bunt  for  the 
law.  We  conclude  that  Jesus  used  some 
occult  laws  of  which,  if  we  had  knowledge. 


we  could  juggle  with  them.  But  a  miracle 
is  not  according  to  law.  God  is  free  and 
original  power.  The  mystery  of  a  miracle  is 
sacred,  therefore  it  brings  us  near  to  Him. 
When  we  love  Him  we  do  not  need  to  know. 
But  if  we  knew  all  mysteries  we  should  still 
need  to  love. 


MBS.  SOFUBONA  LUCE  KENDALL. 

Mrs.  Kendall,  widow  of  the  late  Rev.  Henry 
Kendall,  D.  D  ,  loug  one  of  the  Secretaries  of 
the  Presbyterian  Board  of  Home  Missions, 
died  at  her  home  in  East  Bloomfield,  New 
York,  early  on  Saturday  morning  last,  July, 
25th,  in  the  seventy-fourth  year  of  her  age, 
she  having  been  born  March  31,  1823.  The 
Rev.  Henry  Kendall  had  graduated  at  Hamil¬ 
ton  College  and  Auburn  Seminary,  and 
preached  four  years  at  Verona,  when,  in  the 
year  1848,  on  bis  accepting  the  call  of  the 
East  Bloomfield  Church,  he  was  happily  mar 
ried  to  Miss  Luce,  who  ever  after  stood  at  his 
side,  his  wise  adviser  and  helper — for  nine  years 
at  East  Bloomfield,  then  about  four  with  the 
historic  Third  Church  of  Pittsburgh,  and 
thereafter  in  New  York. 

Now  for  a  few  years  Mrs.  Kendall  has  lived 
very  quietly  in  the  East  Bloomfield  home 
which  ebe  and  Dr.  Kendall  loved  so  well,  and 
whither  they  removed  a  short  period  before 
his  death.  One  or  more  of  its  windows  com 
mand  a  view  of  the  village  cemetery,  and 
there  all  that  is  mortal  of  this  whole  family 
lies  buried— the  parents  and  five  children. 
The  oldest  sun,  as  many  will  recall,  was  the 
Rev.  Frederick  Gridley  Kendall,  who  preached 
for  five  yesrs  in  Graud  Rapids,  and  died  at 
sea  in  August,  1881,  not  a  little  lamented  by 
all  who  knew  him. 

As  peritnent  here,  we  venture  to  append  por¬ 
tions  of  a  private  note  to  one  of  the  editors  of 
The  Evangelist,  just  at  hand  from  East  Bloom 
field.  The  writer  is  Mrs  Julia  B.  Kendall,  wife 
of  the  lamented  Dr.  John  F.  Kendall,  in  bis 
lifetime  a  greatly  esteemed  correspondent  of 
this  paper : 

Dear  Sir:  I  think  it  will  be  of  interest  to  many 
of  the  older  readers  of  The  Evangelist,  as  I  am  sure 
it  will  be  to  yourself  and  Dr.  Field,  to  know  that 
Mrs.  Henry  Kendall  died  at  her  home  here  in  East 
Bloomfield  yesterday  morning.  S^e  has  been  very 
feeble  for  the  past  two  years,  but  was  only  confined 
to  her  bed  wita  this  la  A  illness  two  weeks,  and 
passed  away  very  peacefully  and  painlessly  at  the 
last.  It  has  long  been  the  prayer  ol  some  of  us  to 
whom  she  was  especially  dear  tuat  the  Lord  would 
deal  very  tenderly  with  her  in  her  loneliness  and 
great  weakness,  and  we  feel  tuat  those  prayers  have 
been  abundantly  answered. 

She  has  greatly  enjoyed  her  pleasant  home  here, 
been  interested  in  her  garden  and  flowers  and  vines; 
has  been  surrounded  by  devoted  friends,  some  of 
them  friends  of  her  early  years,  when  she  came,  a 
young  wife,  to  this  parish,  and  their  afi'ectiou  and 
respect  have  done  very  much  to  brighten  her  life. 
She  has  had  the  mo.st  assiduous  and  tender  care 
through  all  her  years  of  illuess,  and  has  ever  main¬ 
tained  a  keen  interest  in  people  and  things,  so  that 
her  society  has  been  most  highly  prized  by  all  who 
were  privihged  to  enjoy  it;  and  though  her  life  has 
been  a  very  quiet  and  retired  one,  she  will  be  sadly 
missed  by  very  mauy. 

The  letters  from  Dr.  Field  and  yourself  which  she 
received  a  few  weeks  ago  gave  her  veiy  great  pleas¬ 
ure,  ani.  she  regretted  mucu  that  she  was  unable  to 
answer  them. 

The  funeral  will  be  held  at  her  home  here  on 
Tuesday  afternoon  (July  28)  at  3  o’clock.  1  think 
the  Kev.  Mr.  Stimsou,  the  pastor  here,  expects  that 
Dr.  Parsons  of  Alt  Mon  is,  and  one  or  two  other  old 
friends  of  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Kendall,  will  be  present,  and 
assist  in  the  services. 


Dr.  Herrick  JobuBon  writes  of  Lake  Mohonk 
aB  more  beautiful  than  ever,  and  of  the  Moun¬ 
tain  House  as  “  without  a  rival  on  the  conti¬ 
nent  for  quiet  loveliness  and  restful  appoint 
ments  The  face  of  our  genial  host,  Bmiley, 
glows  with  increasing  welcomeness  and  cheer 
as  be  steps  on  into  the  mellow,  golden  eve¬ 
ning  years  of  life.” 


WE  AMD  THE  BEST  OF  US. 

For  mankind  is  not  alone  in  possession  of 
the  world  and  the  relation  of  men  to  animals, 
domestic,  useful,  and  ornamental,  is  an  essen¬ 
tial  factor  in  civilization.  The  late  Henry 
Beigh  was  an  exterior  conscience  for  his  fel¬ 
low  citizens  in  a  matter  of  public  morality 
and  real,  manly  humanity.  He  was  also  a 
new  sensibility  to  many  who  had  never  devel¬ 
oped  the  grace  of  gratitude  to  the  horse  for 
patient  and  unpaid  service,  and  who  bad  not 
recognized  the  duty  of  protecting  the  royal 
race  from  brutality  in  man.  It  was  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  a  new,  humane  era.  one  that  reflects 
some  softening  hues  upon  the  rugged  practica¬ 
bilities  of  our  furious  struggle  to  get  on  in 
life  by  doing  everything  in  the  least  possible 
time.  Tbousinds  of  horses,  dead  on  the  ter¬ 
rible  treadmill  of  the  car  tracks,  with  the  fast 
fading  contingent  still  toiling  on  the  same 
sad  road  to  untimely  death,  and  all  the  great 
army  of  noble  animals  that  diag  the  trucks 
and  deliver  the  goods  of  a  great  city,  owe 
much  to  the  brave  man  who  stood  in  their 
defence  and  compelled  the  intervention  of  law 
in  their  behalf  When  Mr.  Bergb  died,  his 
work  fell  into  good  hands,  and  it  still  goes  on, 
widening  its  sphere  to  cover  all  the  unpro¬ 
tected,  unpetted  creatures  who  have  a  claim 
on  our  care  or  sympathy. 

The  projected  new  building  of  the  society  _ 
over  which  Mr.  John  P.  Haines  so  zealously 
and  wisely  presides,  is  a  new  token  of  the 
higher  trend  of  civic  life.  Next  to  the  protec¬ 
tion  of  children,  the  vigilant  watch  over  ani¬ 
mals  is  a  great  social  service.  The  commu¬ 
nity  that  neglects  children  comes  to  despise 
itself,  and  a  city  that  lets  itself  grow  inhuman 
toward  the  lower  creatures,  gets  ripe  for 
deeper  crime  Looking  into  this  matter  one 
will  find  that  generous  minds  have  been  work¬ 
ing  at  the  problem  for  a  long  time  and  in 
many  quiet  ways.  Taking  up  the  charming 
booklet  of  Kate  Sanborn,  “My  Literary  Zoo,” 
you  get  a  glimpse  behind  the  modern  move¬ 
ment  and  into  the  heart  of  the  whole  busi¬ 
ness.  Here  we  are  in  the  midst  of  intelli¬ 
gences,  sensibilities,  graces,  below  us  indeed, 
yet  often  far  in  advance  of  our  knowledge 
and  attainment.  After  reading  her  chapters 
on  Dogs,  it  is  easy  to  understand  how  a  man 
might  come  to  prefer  his  canine  companions. 
As  to  cats,  there  will  be  differences  on  account 
of  temperament,  but  what  Miss  Sanborn  knows 
is  better  than  what  even  the  wisest  woman 
merely  feels,  and  puts  all  cat  haters  to  utter 
shame.  In  literature  of  this  sort  we  find  the 
germs  of  great  charities.  There  should  be 
greater  prominence  given  to  it. 

Coming  to  the  question  of  soul  in  animals, 
everything  depends,  of  course,  on  definitions, 
so  far  as  proof  and  argument  go.  It  would 
be  a  pity  to  claim  too  much  and  so  degrade 
our  fellow-animals.  Nor  is  it  necessary  to 
make  them  human  in  order  to  treat  them  hu¬ 
manely.  The  cruel  man  or  boy  will  suffer 
something  worse  in  himself  than  a  cat-limbo 
could  furnish.  The  imperishableness  of  wrong 
done  to  animals  does  not  depend  on  their  im¬ 
mortality.  So  we  would  not  encourage  that 
style  of  reasoning,  or  that  appeal  for  mercy. 
Apart  from  the  poetry  of  our  conception,  there 
is  nothing  to  prove  either  reason,  or  mind,  or 
moral  character  in  our  noblest  breasts. 
Their  intelligence  works  on  narrow  lines  of 
impulse,  and  their  “affections”  are  something 
which  no  human  spirit  could  safely  or  hon¬ 
orably  indulge.  We  may  well  enough  like 
animals  better  than  most  men  for  close  com¬ 
panions,  but  if  we  put  our  pets  upon  a  pedes¬ 
tal  of  poetic  praise,  we  put  ourselves  and  our 
kind  down  below  the  danger  line.  In  the 
democracy  of  our  ideas  there  always  lurks 
the  tendency  toward  demagngery  True  char¬ 
ity  for  ani  nals  comes  of  a  just  knowledge  of 
them  and  a  right  estimate  of  ourselves. 

R.  A.  S. 
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.American  Lectures  on  the  History  of  Re¬ 
ligions.  First  Series  1894  1895.  Bud¬ 
dhism.  Its  History  and  Literature.  By 
T.  W.  Rhys  Davids,  LL.  D. ,  Ph.D.  New 
York:  Putnam.  1890.  §1  50. 

This  book  is  the  first  fruits  of  an  associa¬ 
tion  formed  in  1892  for  the  purpose  of  putting 
before  the  public  of  different  cities  of  the 
United  States  courses  of  lectures  in  compara¬ 
tive  religion,  similar  in  range  to  those  on  the 
Hibbert  foundation  in  England.  The  first 
series  was  given  by  Prof.  Rhys  Davids,  and  is 
contained  in  the  book  before  us.  Other 
courses  are  to  follow  by  Dr.  Brenton  in  1897, 
and  by  Prof.  Cheyne  in  1898. 

This  series  makes  a  most  auspicious  opening 
of  the  American  Hibbert  Lectures.  Prof 
Rhys  Davids  has  given  in  six  lectures  perhaps 
the  finest  summary  that  exists  of  the  charac¬ 
teristic  features  of  Buddhism.  The  second  of 
these  discourses  is,  so  far  as  we  know,  unique 
—  that  upon  “Authorities  on  which  our  knowl¬ 
edge  of  Buddhism  is  based.”  This  is,  practi¬ 
cally,  a  bibliography  of  original  Buddhist 
sources,  and  serves  as  a  general  introduction 
to  the  canonical  Buddhist  scriptures.  Its 
value  is  very  great. 

The  chapter  on  the  life  of  Gotama  sum¬ 
marizes  finely  the  important  features  of  that 
life,  showing  particularly  the  growth  of 
legend  within  a  century.  Here  is  the  incarna¬ 
tion  and  the  immaculate  birth,  and  other 
features  bearing  a  striking  analogy  to  certain 
tenets  of  Christianity.  Two  chapters  on  the 
“Secret  of  Buddhism,”  furnish  a  resume  of 
the  system,  and  the  sixth  glances  at  the  his 
tory  of  the  religion. 

We  should  like  to  speak  of  the  advantages 
of  the  study  of  comparative  religion.  We 
can,  however,  only  hint  at  them  in  the  follow¬ 
ing,  taken,  foe  it  remembered,  out  of  the 
bosom  of  Buddhism,  and  suggest  its  applica¬ 
tion  to  the  present  study  of  Christianity  and 
its  sources:  “It  is  regarded  [by  Buddhism] 
that  wrong  belief,  the  nursing  of  delusions, 
the  dullness  which  cannot  open  its  eyes  to 
the  realities  of  life,  are  in  themselves  ethi¬ 
cally  wrong.”  (p.  182). 

Municipal  Government  in  Continental  Eu¬ 
rope.  By  Albert  Shaw.  New  York  :  The 
Century  Company.  |2. 

This  volume  naturally  follows  Dr.  Shaw’s 
valuable  study  of  Municipal  Government  in 
Great  Britain.  Both  are  of  special  value  to 
the  people  of  this  city,  and  of  the  whole 
country  indeed,  now  that  New  York  is  en¬ 
gaged  upon  the  study  of  her  own  conditions 
with  reference  to  her  new  charter.  Paris, 
Hamburg,  Vienna,  Budapest,  the  municipal 
systems  of  France,  Belgium,  Holland,  Spain, 
and  Germany,  are  studied  in  their  repre 
sentative  aspects,  and  three  appendices  give 
-.the  budget  of  Paris,  the  budget  of  Berlin, 
and  the  French  Municipal  Code.  Dr.  Shaw’s 
style  is  delightfully  clear  and  simple.  The 
book  is  provided  with  marginal  titles  and  with 
an  index. 

.  American  Meditative  Lyrics.  By  Theodore 
W.  Hunt,  Ph.D.,  Litt.D.  New  York:  E. 
B.  Treat.  1896.  Illustrated.  ?1. 

The  spiritual  element  of  poetry  is  brought  be¬ 
fore  us  in  thirteen  short  chapters.  Nine  of  our 
most  representative  poets  have  each  a  chapter 
to  themselves,  their  portraits  illustrating  this 
<1  ttle  volume,  and  their  signatures  facing  the 


title  page.  The  quotations  from  their  works 
are  well  selected,  though  short.  One  of  the 
remain'ng  chapters  is  devoted  to  those  poets 
who  wrote  little  on  the  religious  life;  there  is 
also  one  on  hymns.  The  book  is  concise 
and  well  written,  such  as  one  would  expect 
from  the  Professor  of  Literature  in  the  Col¬ 
lege  of  New  Jersey.  It  is  fittingly  dedicated 
to  Mr.  E.  C.  Stedman. 

Laws  Relating  to  Religious  Corporations. 
Being  a  Collection  of  the  General  Statutes 
of  the  Several  States  and  Territories  for 
the  Incorporation  and  Management  of 
Churches,  Rtligious  Societies,  Presby¬ 
teries,  Synods,  etc.,  with  Reference  to 
Special  Legislation  Pertaining  to  Denom¬ 
inational  Churches.  By  Wm.  Henry  Rob¬ 
erts,  D. D. ,  LL. D.  Philadelphia:  Presby¬ 
terian  Board  of  Publication  and  Sunday- 
school  Work.  1896.  $3.50. 

This  useful  and  important  volume  is  the 
outcome  of  the  overtures  of  1892  from  thirty- 
two  Presbyteries,  asking  for  inquiry  to  be 
made  as  to  methods  of  managing  the  temporal 
affaire  of  our  churches.  The  matter  was  re¬ 
ferred  to  a  special  Committee  on  Church 
Temporalities,  and  they,  finding  the  need  of  a 
satisfactory  collation  of  the  laws  of  the  several 
States,  finally  intrusted  this  business  to  the 
Stated  Clerk.  The  volume  gives  a  digest  of 
the  laws  of  the  various  States  in  alphabetical 
order,  omitting  anything  more  than  reference 
to  such  acts  as  do  not  bear  upon  the  well  order¬ 
ing  of  the  Presbyterian  Church.  The  laws  of  a 
given  State  are  codified  under  general  beads, 
the  titles  being  given  in  full-faced  type.  A 
syllabus  of  all  these  laws  precedes  the  whole. 
Dr.  Roberts  is  careful  to  explain  that  the 
volume  is  intended  merely  as  a  source  of  in¬ 
formation,  and  not  as  a  substitute  for  skilled 
legal  counsel.  It  is  exceeding  well  adapted 
to  the  purpose  for  which  it  is  designed. 


BOOR  NOTES. 

Fleet  Street  Eclogues,  by  John  Davidson,  is  a 
well  made  little  volume  of  bright,  piquant, 
and  sometimes  thoughtful,  sometimes  daring 
verse,  in  which  a  number  cf  Fleet  Street 
journalists  utter  thoughts  apropos  of  various 
holidays  of  the  year,  from  New  Year’s  to 
Christmas  Eve,  including  St.  George’s,  St. 
Swithin’s,  and  Queen  Elizabeth’s  Days,  May 
Day,  Lammas,  Micbalmas,  and  All  Hallows’ 
Eve,  St.  Valentine’s  and  Midsummer  Days.  It 
begins  with  a  trio  of  “journalists,  haughty 
though  hipped,”  who  are  “calling  their  call¬ 
ing  names.”  There  are  many  delightfully 
quotable  bits.  This  is  rather  striking,  con¬ 
sidering  that  it  appeared  just  before  the  re¬ 
cent  “war  scare.”  It  is  St.  George’s  Day, 
and  Basil  is  magnifying  “the  heroic  roll  of 
Englishmen  who  sang  and  fought”: 

Sandy — “And  when  the  soul  of  Ensland  slept—" 
Basil— “St.  George  for  foolish  England,  then  !  ”— 
Sandy— “Lol  Washington  and  Lincoln  kept 
America  for  Englishmen  I " 

Basil-  "Hurrah  !  the  English  people  reigns 
Across  the  wide  Atlantic  flood  I 
It  could  not  bind  itself  in  chains! 

For  Yankee  blood  is  English  blood.” 

It  is  not  strange  that  the  little  volume  has 
already  gained  great  vogue  in  England,  where 
it  was  written.  (Dodd  and  Mead.  $1.) 

A  companion  volume  is  Poems,  by  Ernest 
McGaffy.  There  is  by  no  means  the  original¬ 
ity  which  is  so  prominent  in  Mr.  Davidson’s 
work,  but  there  is  a  good  deal  of  music,  a 
good  deal  of  feeling,  not  all  of  it  very  genuine, 
the  standpoint  of  to-day,  with  its  sympathy 
more  or  less  deep  for  the  toiler  and  the  disin¬ 
herited  of  earth,  its  revolt  more  or  less  shal¬ 
low  against  the  laws  of  social  morale,  and  a 
good  many  pretty  clear  echoes  of  other  poets’ 
work.  This  by  no  means  to  say  that  Mr. 
McGaffey  imitates,  far  less  plagiarizes ;  but 
that  he  has  read  much  poetry  and  felt  it 
deeply,  more  deeply,  indeed,  than  he  has  felt 


the  emotions  he  sings.  And  this  is  perhaps 
well,  for  he  has  gone  to  a  good  school  in 
poetry,  and  by  and- bye— if,  indeed,  his  poetic 
gift  is  as  real  as  sometimes  it  seems  to  be — 
he  will  write  better  than  be  does  now,  be¬ 
cause  of  bis  teachers  And  he  writes  well 
now.  But  it  is  not  such  a  sign  of  superiority 
as  he  thinks  to  “question  not  of  usage  or  of 
creed”  in  these  matters  which  the  poets  and 
novelists  make  so  prominent  nowadays— the 
relations  of  men  and  women.  (The  Same.) 

The  Angel  and  the  Vision;  or.  The  New 
Christian  Commission,  by  Christopher,  is  a 
study  of  the  story  of  Cornelius  and  Peter  in 
the  Acts,  the  purpose  being  to  adapt  the 
passage  to  the  needs  of  the  present  day.  Quot¬ 
ing  from  Dr.  Monger  the  very  suggestive  pas¬ 
sage  where  be  points  out  that  the  tendency 
of  the  present  age  is  to  make  knowledge  broad 
and  low,  as  once  it  was  to  make  it  high  and 
narrow,  the  writer’s  attempt  is  to  raise  the 
practical  into  the  realm  of  the  spiritual.  The 
chapters  are  each  prefaced  by  a  hymn  with 
music,  and  if  not  intended  to  be  read  in 
Christian  Endeavor  and  such  like  meetings, 
they  well  might  be.  (Revell.  §1.)  . 

Two  Publications  in  The  Student’s  Series  of 
English  Classics  are  Tennyson’s  Princess,  edit¬ 
ed  by  Henry  A.  Boynton  of  Phillips  Academy, 
Andover,  and  Lon^ellow’s  Evangeline,  edited 
by  Mary  Harriott  Norris,  who  knows  how  to 
do  this  sort  of  thing.  So  does  Mr.  Boynton, 
though  his  notes  are  somewhat  academic, 
not  80  well  calculated  to  stimulate  and  feed 
the  literary  sense  as  those  of  Miss  Norris. 
The  books  are  well  made  and  bound  in  grey 
linen.  (Leach,  Shewell  and  Sanborn.  35 
cents  each.) - Of  Longman’s  English  Class¬ 

ics  the  latest  issue  is  Shakespeare’s  As  You 
Like  It,  with  an  Introduction  by  Barrett  Wen¬ 
dell  of  Harvard  and  Notes  by  William  Lyon 
Phelps  of  Yale  The  notes  appear  in  many 
oases  rather  puerile  for  college  students.  It 
seems  hardly  necessary  to  explain  that 
“bugle,”  when  used  in  description  of  eyeballs 
means  glass  beads,  or  that  “properer”  means 
handsomer.  And  to  explain  that  “Rosalind 
is  of  course  bantering  Phebe”  when  she  re¬ 
marks  that  she  sees  in  her  no  more  beauty 
than  without  candle  may  go  dark  to  bed, 
must  seem  to  our  students  like  adding  insult 
to  injury  of  their  common  sense.  And  it 
does  hurt  one’s  feelings  to  find  Shakespeare’s 
fun  taken  so  seriously  as  it  is  again  and 
again  in  these  footnotes.  (Longmans,  Green 

and  Company.) - Among  Studies  in  German 

Literature  comes  Lessing,  a  Brief  Account 
of  His  Life  and  Writings.  Miss  Emelta  A. 
Huyler  is  the  author  of  the  essay,  and  she 
has  annotated,  and  presumably  translated, 
representative  selections,  including  Nathan 
the  Wise.  (Silver,  Burdett  and  Company. 
48  cents.) 

Latin  Lessons  for  Beginners  is  by  E.  W. 
Coy,  Ph.D  ,  Principal  of  Hughes  High  School, 
Cincinnati.  It  sets  the  pupil  to  work  almost 
at  once  upon  good,  connected  Latin.  (Amer¬ 
ican  Book  Company). - Practical  Rhetoric, 

by  John  D.  Quackenbos  M.  D. ,  Emeritus- 
Professor  of  Rhetoric  in  Columbia  University, 
has  the  merit  of  originality  both  in  plan  and 
method,  the  latter  being  more  philosophical, 
and  the  former  more  practical  than  is  usual 
in  such  works.  The  sesthetic  is  taken  as  the 
true  basis  of  literary  criticism,  and  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  rhetoric  are  but  corollaries  to  the 
larger  principle.  The  examples  are  good. 
(The  Same. ) - Three  volumes  in  the  Eclec¬ 

tic  English  Classics  Series,  the  volumes 
stoutly  bound  and  printed  in  good  type,  con¬ 
tain  that  thrilling  essay  of  Thomas  De  Quincy, 
The  Revolt  of  the  Tartars,  or  Flight  of  the 
Kalmuoh  Khan ;  Lord  Macaulay’s  essay  on 
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Samuel  Johnson,  and  Burke’s  Conciliation  with 
the  American  Colonies.  Good  reading  these  for 
our  young  folk.  (The  Same.  20  cents  each.) 

Prayer  and  the  Healing  of  Disease.,  hy  the 
Rev.  W.  S  Plumer  Bryan,  very  clearly  states 
the  true  doctrine  cf  prayer  and  tests  by  it  the 
recent  claimants  of  healing  powers,  showing 
their  error  (Revell.  25  cents.) 


LITERARY  NOTES. 

The  July  Nineteenth  Century  opens  with  a 
study  of  the  present  relations  of  Russia,  Per 
sia,  and  England,  by  Sir  Lepel  Griffin:  Sir 
Frederick  Young  writes  on  Commercial  Union 
of  the  Empire,  Mr.  George  W.  E.  Russell  on 
Reformation  and  Reunion,  Mr.  T.  C.  Dorm 
tells  the  Story  of  the  Manitoba  School  Ques 
tion,  and  Sir  Edward  Braddon.  Premier  of 
Tasmania,  that  of  the  Federation  Movement  in 
Australasia.  Of  literary  articles  there  is  a 
charming  study  by  R.  B.  Cunningam  Graham 
of  Alvar  Muilez,  who  opened  Paraguay  in  the 
early  part  of  the  sixteenth  century,  and  wrote 
a  delightful  book  about  it,  and  on  New  Letters 
of  Edward  Gibbon,  by  Rowland  E  Prothero; 
one  on  Walter  von  der  Vogelweide,  the 
Minnesinger,  by  Walter  Alison  Phelps,  and  a 
translation  of  a  letter  from  the  Emperor  of 
China  to  King  George  III.,  by  E.  H  Parker. 
Other  subjects  are  A  Warning  to  Imperialists, 
The  Bab  and  Babison,  The  Matriarchal  Family, 
The  Woman  Movement  in  Germany,  The  Music 
Halls,  and  Are  Minners  Disappearing  from 
Great  Britain?  a  question  asked  by  the  Right 
Hon.  the  Earl  of  Meath.  (Leonard  Scott 
Publication  Company.) 

The  Atlantic  Monthly  does  not  adopt  the 
custom  of  giving  its  readers  little  but  fiction 
in  midsummer;  the  August  number  is  un 
commonly  strong  in  literary  articles.  Prof. 
Paul  Shorey  discusses  the  present  condition  of 
literary  production,  asks  why  nothing  written 
in  this  end  of  the  century  is  likely  to  last, 
and  why  there  are  no  great  poets  anywhere 
in  the  world  just  now.  President  Gilman 
reviews  the  lives  and  work  of  Presidents  Bar 
nard  and  McCosb,  and  explains  the  remarka 
hie  changes  that  have  come  over  university 
and  all  educational  work  in  the  last  score  or 
more  of  years.  Mrs  James  T.  Fields  gives  a 
wonderfully  fine  chapter  on  Reminiscences  of 
Mrs.  Stowe,  whose  intimate  frien  1  she  long 
has  been ;  an  appreciative  review  of  Eugene 
Field’s  career  and  work  is  from  the  editorial 
p’n.  The  final  installment  of  Dante  Gabriel 
Rosetti’s  letters  is  given.  Mr,  E  E  Hale.  Jr  , 
writes  on  Poetic  Rhythms  in  Prose,  and  M. 
B.  Sheld  in  gives  A  Literary  Model.  There  is 
a  poem  by  Mr.  Henry  D.  Sedgwick,  Jr.,  en 
titled  A  Holiday  with  Montaigne:  an  out  of 
door  piper  by  C.  Grant  Lafarge,  Sintamsskin, 
a  Winter  Fairyland;  an  arti.  le  by  Lafeadio 
Hearn  About  Faces  in  J ipanese  Art;  the  first 
number  of  Mrs  Catherwood’s  new  story,  The 
Spirit  of  an  Illinois  Town,  the  first  chapter 
of  a  two  part  storv.  Athenaise.  by  Kate  Cho¬ 
pin,  and  an  installm'^nt  of  Henry  James’s 
novel.  (Houghton,  Mifilin  and  Company.) 

The  Political  Science  Quarterly  tor  June  has 
several  articles  of  great  value  for  this  Presi 
dential  campaign.  Mr.  Edward  Cary  writes 
on  Party  Politics  and  Finance,  Prof  Frank 
Fetter  on  The  Gold  Reserve.  Prof  J.  B.  Clark 
on  Fr>e  Coinage  and  Property.  Other  articles 
are  on  Federal  Railway  Regulation  by  H.  T 
Newcomb  Esq.  ;  the  first  installment  of  a 
studv  of  The  Colonial  Corporation,  by  Pi  of. 
H.  L  Osgood ;  the  second  of  one  on  Four 
German  Jurists,  by  Prof.  Munroe  Smith ;  a 
review  of  Seebohm’a  Tribal  system  in  Wales, 
by  Prof  W.  J  Ashley;  ProL  Wm.  A.  Dun 
ning’d  qarterly  Record  of  Political  Events,  a 
most  valuable  summary,  and  a  full  depart 
ment  of  Reviews  of  books  in  all  languages  on 
political  subjects.  (Ginn  ) 

An  interesting  article  in  the  July  number  of 
the  American  Journal  of  Science  is  on  The 
Seven  Day  Weather  Period  An  extensive  in 
vestigation  in  many  countries  has  been  car 
ried  on  which  appears  to  prove  the  existence 
of  “seven  day  periods,  or  rhythms  in  the 
weather.”  and  gives  important  data  by  which 
weather  forecasting  may  be  carried  forward 
to  a  higher  degree  of  perfe''tion  than  has  be 
fore  been  possible.  (New  Haven.) 

McClure's  Magazine  for  August  will  open 
with  a  paper  on  Mr  Gladstone  at  Eighty 
Six,  by  W.  T.  Stead,  founder  of  the  English 
Review  of  Reviews,  and  the  one  writer  of 
personal  studies  of  eminent  men  who  never 
fails  to  get  at  the  teal  personage.  The  paper 


will  deal  especially  with  the  conditions  and 
manner  of  life  which  have  enabled  Mr.  Glad 
stone  to  reach  eighty  fix  in  perfect  health 
and  with  all  his  faculties  in  full  vigor.  It 
will  also  define  Mr.  Gladstone’s  attitude  re¬ 
garding  the  recent  differences  between  the 
United  States  and  Great  Britain 

The  July  number  of  the  American  Journal 
of  Sociology  contains  an  exceedingly  interest¬ 
ing  article  on  the  Peace  Movement  in  Europe 
written  by  Mr.  Frederic  Passy,  President  of 
the  French  International  Arbitration  Society, 
and  member  of  the  Institute.  It  will  surprise 
most  readers  to  learn  bow  far  the  intluence  of 
that  society  has  already  extended.  (Univer¬ 
sity  of  Chicago  Press  ) 

A  very  interesting  little  paper  covered  small 
quarto  bears  the  title,  Yale,  on  its  cover.  It 
is  a  series  of  photographs,  with  description, 
on  the  opposite  page,  of  interesting  sites,  build¬ 
ings,  club  groups,  and  all  things  of  interest  in 
the  university.  It  is  published  by  W.  E. 
Ducrow,  Yale,  ’80. 

In  The  Quarterly  Review  of  the  Evangelical 
Lutheran  Church,  the  Rev.  Martin  L.  Young, 
Ph.  D,  gives  Some  Reasons  Why  a  Minister 
Should  Study  Sociology.  The  article  deserves 
careful  attention.  (Oettyaburg,  Pa.) 

Frank  Leslie’s  Popular  Monthly  for  August 
has  a  fully  illustrated  paper  on  the  Christian 
Endeavor  Society,  written  by  President  Clark. 
A  Department  for  Boys  and  Girls  has  been 
added  to  this  magazine  and  Pleasant  Hours 
is  discontinued. 

The  granite  tablet  lately  discovered  at  The 
bes  by  Prof.  Flinders  Petrie,  containing  the 
first  known  mention  of  the  people  of  Israel, 
forms  the  subject  of  a  paper  which  Professor 
Petrie  has  written  for  the  August  Century. 
giving  a  full  account  of  the  finding  of  the 
tablet  and  of  the  character  and  reign  of 
Merenptah,  by  whom  it  was  erected.  This 
king  has  been  supposed  by  scholars  to  be  the 
Pharaoh  who  released  the  cbiMren  of  Isarel 
from  the  bondage  imposed  by  his  fither, 
Rameses  II.  This  tablet  records  that  he  him¬ 
self  conquered  the  Israelites,  probably  in 
Syria,  and  Professor  Petrie  deems  that  this 
is  proof  that  the  scholars  were  mistaken  on 
this  head.  Profesior  Sayce,  however,  argues 
—  with  what  appears  to  us  a  strained  interpre¬ 
tation  of  this  language— that  the  ins.ription 
proves  the  scholars  right,  after  all. 

The  monographs  published  bi-monthly  by 
the  Association  for  Improving  the  Condition 
of  the  Poor  are  too  useful  not  to  be  widely 
read.  The  latfst  issues  are  A  Study  in  Pub¬ 
lic  Brths  and  A  Study  in  a  Free  Liber  Bureau. 
The  city  o-^es  much  to  thii  society  for  its  ac 
tivity  in  promoting  both  these  enterprises. 
The  report  on  the  People’s  Biths,  which, 
opened  in  August,  1S91.  served  both  as  an 
inspiration  and  as  a  model  for  those  which 
the  city  has  since  opened,  and  for  these  not 
only,  but  for  those  of  many  other  cities, 
gives  the  statistics  of  the  work  and  the 
methods  by  which  the  admirable  results  have 
been  gained,  and  adds  nearly  five  pages  of 
the  bibliography  cf  public  baths;  that  on  the 
Free  Labor  Bureau  gives  a  sketch  of  this  en 
terpriee,  with  b'anks  of  every  sort,  and  a  set 
of  comparative  statisti  -a.  The  pressing  prob 
lem  of  the  bureau— unskilled  labor— is  the 
pressing  problem  of  all  philanthropic  work. 
(Charities  Building  ) 

A  small  tract  by  the  Rev.  John  Clark  Hill, 
D.  D.,  entitled.  Coming  to  the  Lord’s  Supper, 
will  be  found  a  useful  “Manual  for  those  who 
should  come,"  as  the  ti*l«  page  says  Writing 
“strictly  on  denominational  lines,”  Dr  Hill 
properly  objects  to  the  expression,  “joining 
the  Church,”  as  applied  to  “children  born 
within  the  pale  of  the  Church,”  and  quotes 
from  our  Standards  to  prove  that  they  are 
members  of  the  Church  even  before  being  bap¬ 
tized.  But  it  is  one  thing  to  be  a  rnember  of 
the  church  and  another  to  perform  its  duties, 
and  all  this  Dr  Hill  seta  forth  admirably  well. 
(Presbyterian  Board  of  Publication  ) 

The  United  States  Army  Ail  Aasomation 
for  this  city  sends  out  some  good  reading 
matter  f  ir  soldiers.  With  the  Annual  Repoit 
we  have  specimen  tracts  by  the  Corresponding 
Secretary,  Major  John  B  Ketebum ;  The  For¬ 
gotten  Cause,  or  Religious  Life  in  the  United 
States  Army,  a  plea  for  the  chaplain’s  work, 
and  others. 

A  very  well  devise!  Certifi'iate  of  Church 
Membership,  an  illustrated  vellum  paper  tract 
of  several  pages,  in  an  envelope,  is  issued  bv 
the  Revells.  A  smaller  one,  a  mere  double 


card  with  appropriate  design  and  reading: 
matter,  also  in  an  envelope,  comes  from  Funk 
and  Wagnal's 

The  Report,  by  Francis  E.  L«upp,  of  the 
Indian  Rights  Association  on  The  Latest 
Phase  of  the  Southern  Ute  Question,  is  ex¬ 
haustive  and  convincing,  showing  how  much 
reason  the  Indians  have  to  distrust  our  Gov 
ernment.  The  question  is  of  lands  in  sev¬ 
eralty.  (1305  Arch  Street,  Phliadelphia  ) 

Blessed  be  Drudgery,  a  tract,  by  William  C. 
Gannett,  has  reached  its  eighty  third  thou¬ 
sand.  It  is  the  first  chapter  of  a  book  en 
titled.  The  Faith  that  Makes  Faithful,  and 
sets  forth  the  culture  which  comes  through 
drudgery.  (Kerr,  Chicago.  10  cents. ) 

L’berty,  Learning,  and  Property,  the  fine 
address  delivered  by  ex  Mayor  Hewett  ufoa 
the  dedication  of  the  new  buildings  of  Colum¬ 
bia  University  last  May,  is  now  issued  by  the 
University  Press  in  a  quarto  pamphlet,  beau¬ 
tiful  in  its  make  up,  as  becomes  the  subject 
and  its  treatment. 

Presumably  the  United  States  Hay  Fever 
Association  was  firmed,  not  to  cultivate, 
but  to  extirpate  that  product  of  an  effete 
civilfzition.  It  issues  a  Manual  for  1890 
containing  a  report  of  the  Twenty  third 
annual  meeting  held  at  that  “exempt”  spot, 
Bethlehem,  N  H. .  and  a  list  of  exempt  places. 
(Bethlehem,  N.  H.) 

The  Appletons  remind  all  whom  it  may 
concern  that  all  of  Rudyard  Kipling’s  poems 
and  stories  are  copyrighted  in  this  country,, 
and  their  quotation  in  newspapers  or  elsewhere 
is  a  violation  of  the  copyright  law,  carrying 
serious  penalties. 

Election  Reform  is  the  subject  of  a  recent 
publication  (No.  177)  of  the  American  Acad¬ 
emy  of  Political  and  Social  Science  In  *it 
Mr.  D.  L.  Remsen  of  this  city  brings  forward 
an  interesting  plan  of  election  reform  based 
largely  on  Australian  experience. 

The  Macmillan  Company  announce  as  to  be 
published  shortly  a  new  medical  work  by  T. 
J.  Maclagan.  M  D. ,  on  Rheumatism,  its  Na¬ 
ture,  its  Pathology,  and  its  Successful  Treat¬ 
ment.  in  which  the  familiar  but  obscure  sub¬ 
ject  is  fully  discussed. 

In  a  recent  issue  we  announced  that  the 
List  of  Approved  Books  issued  by  the  Hart¬ 
ford  Seminary  Press  could  be  obtained  for 
fourteen  cents.  The  price  is  only  ten  cents. 

Thomas  Nelson  and  Sons  announce  a  new 
series  of  the  Revised  Bibl'i  and  Revised  Apoc¬ 
rypha.  made  in  this  country,  and  at  a  remark¬ 
ably  low  price. 


NEW  PUBIACATIONS. 

Tbp  Macmillan  Company:  Thus  Spake  Zai'atbus- 
tra;  Friedrich  Nietzsche. 

D.  Appleton  and  Company:  The  Monetary  and 
Banking  Problem;  Logan  C.  McPherson. 

Frederick  A.  Stokes  Company :  The  Flaw  in  the 

Marble. - A  Master  of  Fortune;  .Tulian  Sturgis. 

Lotbrop  Publishing  Company:  Mopsy;  Kate  T.an- 

natt  Woods. - Making  Fate;  Mrs.  G.  R  Alden. 

Philip  Cowen:  Selected  Addresses;  Maurice  H. 
Harris. 

Colonial  Publishing  Company:  The  Regicides; 
Frederick  Hull  Cogswell. 

American  Baptist  Publication  Society:  Saxen- 
hurst;  Daniel  C.  Eddy. 

Chicago  Theological  Seminary  Press:  Origin  and 
Development  of  the  Nicene  Theology;  Hugh  M. 
Scott. 

Ginn  and  Company:  Allthe  Year  Round:  Winter; 

Frances  L.  Strong. - Pets  and  Companions;  J.  H. 

Stickney. - Composite  Geometrical  Figures  George 

A.  Andrews. - Educational  Music  Course;  First, 

Second  and  Third  Readers;  Luther  Whiting. 

C.  W.  Bardeen.  Syracuse;  A  Manual  of  Common 
School  Iaw;  C.  W.  Bardeen. 


PERIODIC.\L8. 

For  June:  Journal  of  American  Folk  Lore. 

For  July:  Bulletin  of  American  Geographical  So¬ 
ciety;  Littell;  Peculiar  People. 

For  August:  Atlantic;  Pall  Mall;  Century;  Har¬ 
per's;  Scribner's;  St.  Nicholis;  Looker-On:  Ameri¬ 
can  Journal  of  Science;  Homiletic  Review;  Mission, 
ary  Review;  Over  Sea  and  Lind;  Pocket  Magazine; 
American  Magazine:  What  to  Eat:  Sailors’  Maga- 
I  zine;  Augsburg  Sunday  School  Teacher. 
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“FAMILl  TRAINING.” 

Sermon  br  Stephen  W.  Dana,  D.D.,  Walnnt  Street 
Church,  Philadelphia. 

And  ye  fathers  provoke  not  your  children  tp 
urath;  hut  bring  them  up  in  the  nurture  and 
admonition  of  the  Lord  — Eph.  vi  :4 

In  the  Revised  Version  this  last  clause  reads, 
"but  nurture  them  in  the  chastening  and  ad 
monition  of  the  Lord.”  While  Bishop  Ellicott 
translates  the  clause,  "but  bring  them  up  in 
the  discipline  and  admonition  of  the  Lord.” 
Miss  Mulock  has  a  suggestive  essay  with  this 
signidcant'title,  "How  to  train  up  a  parent  in 
the  way  he  should  go.”  She  shows  that  there 
is  more  of  philosophy  than  would  appear  at 
first  in  the  somewhat  flippant  remark  of  the 
rapid  young  lady  of  the  period,  who  said,  "I 
shall  never  manage  to  bring  up  mother  prop 
eily. ” 

"My  friend,”  said  an  old  Quaker  to  a  lady 
who  contemplated  adopting  a  child,  "I  know 
not  how  far  thou  wilt  succeed  in  educating 
her,  but  I  am  quite  certain  she  will  educate 
thee.” 

If  life  is  a  school,  fatherhood  and  mother¬ 
hood  are  important  elements  in  educating  the 
race.  There  is  a  reflex  influence  in  every 
attempt  to  obey  the  divine  law.  We  get  more 
than  we  give  whenever  we  obey  the  command 
of  Ood.  Christian  parents  would  certainly 
verify  this  with  reference  to  the  injunction 
of  the  text.  Their  attempt  to  bring  up  their 
children  "in  the  nurture  and  admonition  of 
the  Lord*  may  have  fallen  far  short  of  their 
own  ideals,  but  they  tbemsleves  have  been 
schooled  and  disciplined  by  this  educational 
process.  They  may  have  been  very  ignorant, 
inexperienced  pupils  at  the  start  The  major¬ 
ity  of  parents  have  a  very  limited  knowledge 
of  child  life  at  first.  Ordinarily  the  young 
mother  knows  nothing  of  babyhood  until  her 
own  infant’s  cheek  is  pressed  against  hers 
and  its  first  cry  thrills  her  with  the  joy  and 
sacredness  of  motherhood.  The  conscious 
ness  that  this  precious  gift,  a  part  of  her  very 
life,  is  for  he*  to  nurture,  teach,  and  guide, 
stirs  within  her  the  spirit  of  prayer  and  deep 
ens  the  longing  for  wisdom  and  grace  that 
she  may  guard  well  this  sacred  trust.  She  at 
once  becomes  a  pupil  in  a  jew  school.  From 
the  printed  page,  from  the  living  personality, 
through  every  possible  medium,  she  will  seek 
light  anl  help  in  the  performance  of  her  task, 
BO  difficult  and  so  delicate. 

If  she  is  a  true  mother,  she  will  continue 
that  study  until  the  last.  Some  day  she  will 
perceive  that  this  was  the  divine  plin  to  de 
velope  and  enrich  her  own  character.  In  train¬ 
ing  her  child  she  has  trained  herself.  — In  like 
manner  the  young  father,  however  old  in 
years,  as  a  rule,  knows  little  of  child  nature 
at  first.  Even  if  fond  of  children  in  general, 
and  a  favorite  among  them,  he  has  usually 
felt  no  special  sense  of  responsibility  for  their 
care  and  culture.  But  when  he  looks  into  the 
face  of  his  own  child  for  the  first  time  and  con 
eiders  what  possibilities  are  wrapped  within 
it,  and  how  much  he,  with  his  overflowing 
heart  of  love,  will  have  to  do  in  unf  jiding 
moulding,  and  directing  that  life,  he  rises  to 
a  new  apprehension  of  what  parental  respon¬ 
sibility  means.  This  son  or  daughter  is  bis 
to  nourish  and  nurture,  to  educate  for  lime 
and  eternity.  If  be  is  a  man  of  intelligence 
and  observation,  he  will  study  carefully  the 
mental  and  moral  traits  of  his  own  child  and 
listen  atte  ’ively  to  what  is  said  by  the  great 
thinkers  of  the  world  upon  child  nature  in 
general,  a  subject  near  to  the  universal  heart, 
and  to  which  some  of  the  beat  minds  of  our 
generation  are  giving  their  beat  thought. 

His  love  will  prompt  him  to  keep  in  the 


closest  possible  relations  with  this  young  life 
so  interwoven  with  his  own.  With  that  atti¬ 
tude  of  mind,  under  the  impulse  of  that  loving 
spirit,  there  is  every  promise  that  be  will  be 
trained  as  a  parent  in  the  way  be  should  go. 
Such  a  training  is  needed  by  all  who  have  the 
watch  and  care  of  the  young,  or  who  give  the 
best  advice  on  the  subject.  Not  all  will  admit 
this,  for  it  is  proverbial  that  the  only  persons 
who  really  know  how  to  manage  children  are 
those  who  have  no  children  of  their  own. 

Of  course  anyone  who  has  been  brought  up 
in  a  well  trained  family,  who  has  been  taught 
Bible  principles  by  word  and  example,  who 
has  an  open  eye  and  mind,  is  prepared  to 
speak  with  some  intelligence  on  this  subject. 
But  with  such  a  person,  even,  experience  be 
comes  the  best  teacher,  and  he  does  not  know 
the  real  value  of  the  family  or  the  real  sweet¬ 
ness  and  sacredness  of  childhood  until  he 
becomes  a  father  himself. 

I  have  thus  spoken  in  this  general  way  of 
tutilage  under  which  right-thinking  persons 
at  once  put  themselves,  as  the  special  subject 
we  are  now  to  consider  is  family  training. 
We  naturally  look  first  of  all  to  the  father  and 
mother  to  lead  in  this  As  has  been  seen, 
their  success  will  largely  depend  upon  their 
willingness  to  be  taught  and  trained  ^them¬ 
selves. 

So  far  as  family  training  is  concerned,  the 
fundamental  element  in  it  is  proper  family 
government.  To  govern  is  to  control.  This, 
in  the  first  months  of  a  child’s  life,  must  be 
by  authority,  not  by  coaxing,  advising,  or 
exhorting.  This  first  essential  thing  is  that 
from  which  many  parents  instinctively  shrink. 
They  cannot  bear  to  thwart  the  will  or  wish 
of  one  they  love.  It  is  true,  the  basis  of 
family  government,  like  that  of  the  divine, 
is  love.  But  Ood  could  not  be  a  Ood  of  love 
were  He  not  absolutely  just.  He  differs 
from  sinful  man  in  that  He  always  admin 
isters  justice  in  a  loving  way.  Family  govern¬ 
ment  should  be  tempered  with  affection,  but 
it  should  be  government.  It  is  a  mistaken 
kindness  not  to  exercise.  Some  educators  of 
wide  observation  question  whether  failure  to 
govern  children  is  not  a  cruelty  as  disastrous 
in  its  consequences  as  the  opposite  when  they 
are  treated  like  slaves  by  brutal  pa'’ents. 

That  is  only  another  way  of  saying  that  an 
ungoverned  family  is  as  bad  as  a  mi8govern“d 
one.  The  seeds  of  anarchy,  excess,  at)d  dis¬ 
sipation  are  sown  in  the  home,  in  which  no 
props.'  restraint,  control,  and  guidance  are 
exercised  over  the  children.  If  order  is 
heaven’s  first  law,  order  must  prevail  in  that 
home  which  partakes  of  heavenly  character¬ 
istics. 

It  is  surprising  how  soon  young  children 
recognise  the  necessity  and  desirability  of 
this  A  little  boy  between  three  and  four 
years  of  age,  falling  into  a  fit  of  rage,  paying 
no  heed  to  the  persuasions  of  his  doting 
mother  and  nurse,  finally  saw  the  absurdity 
of  his  position,  but  not  knowing  how  to  get 
out  of  it  alone,  finally  said,  "I  wish  papa 
would  come  home  and  just  make  me  behave 
myself.”  You  may  call  him  wise  above  bis 
years,  but  at  an  earlier  age  than  we  imagine, 
children,  both  in  the  family  and  in  the  school, 
know  that  a  firm  government  is  desirable. 

But  whether  this  truth  dawns  upon  them 
early  or  not,  certain  it  is  that  when  grown  to 
maturity,  they  will  be  grateful  to  the  parents 
or  teacher  who  made  them  mind  in  youth, 
and  will  censure  with  severity  those  who 
allowed  them  to  do  as  they  pleaded. 

But  if  the  family  is  divine  in  its  origin, 
sacred  in  its  purpose,  its  government  should 
oe  modelled  after  the  divine.  It  should  be 
administered  in  love.  Parents  have  no  right 
to  govern  selBshly,  or  for  the  mere  purpose  of 
asserting  authority.  They  are,  as  far  as  it  is 


possible  to  be,  representatives  of  Ood  and  are 
to  rule  in  His  name.  If  animated  by  that 
spirit,  parents  will  not  rule  like  despots  It 
is  possible  for  them  to  enforce  their  decrees 
at  too  great  an  expense  It  may  cost  them 
the  respect  and  affection  of  their  children. 
They  may  rule  so  unjustly  and  unwisely,  they 
may  so  provoke  their  children  to  wrath,  as  tO' 
alienate  them  forever. 

Mr„  jPhIlip  G.  Hamerton,  in  bis  book  on 
"Human  Intercourse,”  has  an  interesting^ 
chapter  entitled,  "Fathers  and  Sons.”  In  it 
he  shows  the  many  bonds  of  sympathy  which 
should  unite  them  and  the  various  causes 
which  lead  to  their  separateness.  He  speaks 
of  fathers  who  habitually  treat  their  sons 
with  sneering  contempt,  or  ridicule  their 
views,  or  continually  snub  them,  declaring 
that  up  to  the  age  of  forty  a  man  "might 
have  impressions,  but  could  not  possibly  have 
opinions.”  He  quotes  one  kind  hearted  Eng¬ 
lish  gentleman  as  saying,  "My  father  was  the 
most  thoroughly  unbearable  person  I  ever 
met  with  in  my  life.”  The  father  is  not  a 
king  or  a  pope.  His  chief  hope  of  ruling  well 
his  own  household  is  by  getting  near  to  the 
hearts  of  his  children.  The  problem  is  not 
to  make  those  children  a  mere  echo  of  him¬ 
self,  but  to  train  them  to  think  and  act  aright 
for  themselves. 

That  is  the  basis  of  our  best  civil  govern¬ 
ment.  The  time  has  gone  by  when  one  man, 
calling  himself  a  king,  can  dictate  the  policy 
of  a  whole  nation.  That  is  conceded  to  be- 
the  best  government  in  which  the  people 
most  completely  govern  themselves.  Laws 
are  for  the  lawless.  Millions  in  our  country 
violate  no  human  law  anl  are  shadowed  by 
no  detectives.  Were  all  like  them,  no  police¬ 
man  need  walk  our  streets,  no  locks  and 
bolts  need  be  on  our  doors.  Such  citizens 
receive  their  best  instruction  in  good  govern¬ 
ment,  in  the  well  ordered  family.  Children 
are  to  be  taught  at  the  earliest  possible  age 
to  exercise  such  self  control  as  we  hope  they 
will  possess  when  they  go  out  from  the  par¬ 
ental  roof  to  face  the  world  alone.  This  can 
only  be  done,  1  believe,  when  parents  rise  to 
the  conception  that  they  are  acting  for  God 
and  that  they  are  to  try  to  govern  their  chil 
dr^n  as  their  Father  in  heaven  governs  them. 
Ood  appeals  to  motives.  He  issues  the  command 
with  the  assurance  that  obedience  will  be  ac 
companied  with  a  blessing  and  disobedience 
with  a  penalty.  Invitations  and  persuasions 
are  set  over  against  warnings  and  threats. 

God  compels  no  one  by  force  to  become  His 
trusting  ard  obedient  chili.  He  asks  for  a 
free  choice  on  our  part.  If  parents  considered 
this,  they  would  never  talk  of  "breaking  a 
child’s  will,”  a  crushing  thing,  which,  as 
God’s  vicegerents,  we  have  no  right  to  at¬ 
tempt.  God  does  not  so  treat  us.  If  we  will 
not  obey.  He  simply  allows  us  to  take  the 
consequences. 

A  father  may  command  a  child  to  shut  a 
door,  and  the  child  deliberately  refuse.  The 
father  may  then  say,  if  he  does  not  obey  he 
will  receive  a  punishment.  If  he  remains 
obstinite,  choosing  the  alternative  with  its 
consequences,  when  the  father  has  inflicted 
the  threatened  punishment,  in  my  opinion  he 
has  gone  as  far  as  he  ought  to  in  that  specific 
case  .^t  is  not  our  mission  to  break  the  wills 
of  our  children,  but  to  do  our  utmost  to 
strengthen  and  direct  their  wills  in  the  right 
direction. 

As  we  have  seen,  the  fundamental  idea  of 
the  family  is  love,  that  of  the  State  is  justice. 
The  State  smites  in  the  interests  of  justice,  to 
maintain  its  authority,  to  secure  the  rights  of 
its  citizens,  and  not  primarily  to  reform  the 
offender.  Christians  and  philanthropists  may 
seek  to  reform  the  criminal  classes  while  in 
penal  institutions.  But  that  is  not  the  aim  o! 
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the  State  as  such.  Its  blow  must  fall  upon  the 
offender,  whether  he  ever  repents  or  not. 

But  in  that  smaller  and  higher  realm  of  the 
home,  in  which  love  is  the  basis,  all  family 
government  should  be  administered  in  a  lov¬ 
ing  spirit.  The  object  of  its  government 
should  be  to  lead  the  children  to  conform  to 
the  law  of  love.  Hence,  its  punishment 
should  be  reformatory  in  character,  never  ad¬ 
ministered  in  anger,  always  in  love  and  kind¬ 
ness. 

As  to  the  nature  of  the  punishment  to  be 
inflicted,  the  best  methods  of  correction  and 
restraint,  opinions  have  widely  differed. 
While  personally  I  never  could  arouse  much 
interest  in  the  general  writings  of  Herbert 
Spencer,  I  have  long  counted  bis  little  book  on 
■“Education”  as  one  of  exceptional  value.  In 
his  chapter  on  Moral  Education  he  takes  the 
ground  that  the  punishment  of  children  should 
be  as  closely  associated  with  the  transgression 
as  possible.  In  this  way  it  would  be  con¬ 
formed  to  the  laws  of  nature.  A  child  soon 
learns  that  a  pin  pricks,  a  knife  cuts,  and  fire 
burns ;  that  if  he  persists  in  doing  certain 
things,  he  always  and  inevitably  will  suffer 
pain.  In  proportion  as  the  punishment  in¬ 
dicted  by  parents  shows  the  close  relation  of 
cause  and  effect,  in  that  proportion  will  the 
child  acknowledge  its  justice  and  avoid  the 
transgression.  “How  much  love  of  justice 
and  generosity  is  likely  to  be  instilled  by  a 
father  who,  having  his  attention  drawn  by 
bis  child’s  scream  to  the  fact  that  its  finger  is 
jammed  between  the  window  sash  and  sill, 
forthwith  begins  to  beat  the  child  instead  of 
releasing  it?” 

Certain  forms  of  carelessness  and  disobedi¬ 
ence  nature  punishes  for  the  parent.  If  in 
spite  of  all  warnings  and  commands  children 
will  trifle  with  fire  or  water,  one  or  two  acci¬ 
dents  often  prove  more  effective  in  their  dis¬ 
cipline  than  volumes  of  sermons  or  the  sever¬ 
est  corporal  punishment. 

If  the  children  who  litter  a  room  are  com¬ 
pelled  to  put  it  in  order,  if  those  who  need¬ 
lessly  tear  their  clothes  are  made  at  an  early 
age  to  mend  them,  if  they  know  that  what 
they  recklessly  destroy  must,  so  far  as  possi¬ 
ble,  be  replaced  by  themselves,  they  soon 
learn  that  there  is  a  close  and  just  relation 
between  the  penalty  and  the  transgression. 
If  a  boy  willfully  breaks  bis  sister’s  doll,  and 
the  father  first  whips  the  boy  and  then  buys 
a  new  doll  for  the  daughter,  be  has  inflicted 
an  arbitrary  punishment.  If,  instead  of  the 
whipping  the  boy  is  compelled  to  buy  another 
doll  with  bis  own  money,  be  is  taught  that 
destructiveness  is  expensive. 

When  children  who  deliberately  break  win¬ 
dows,  furniture,  and  one  another’s  playthings, 
are  compelled  to  pay  for  the  breakage  out  of 
their  own  pin  money,  they  learn  two  impor¬ 
tant  things,  the  value  of  money  and  the  rights 
of  others.  That  there  is  a  place  for  the  rod 
or  its  equivalent  I  firmly  believe.  If  a  boy 
pinches  or  punches  brother  or  sister,  a  dose 
of  his  own  medicine  teaches  him  that  when 
he  inflicts  physical  pain  upon  others  he  must 
suffer  similiar  punishment  himself.  When  he 
tells  a  lie.  he  is  not  to  be  trusted  for  the  time 
being.  If  he  is  not  believed  on  a  few  occa- 
eions  when  it  is  very  important  to  him  that 
he  should  be,  be  is  on  the  road  to  learn  that 
truthfulness  is  the  basis  of  all  true  character. 
At  the  first  indication  of  penitence  and  a 
desire  to  change,  be  should  be  forgiven  and 
encouraged  in  his  efforts  to  know  and  tell  the 
truth. 

Quick  forgiveness  should  be  the  rule  in 
family  government.  It  is  right  that  children 
who  do  wrong  should  receive  treatment  which 
indicates  displeasure.  This,  however,  should 
not  be  retained  too  long.  It  will  not  do  fo^ 
the  parents  to  sulk  like  spoiled  children,  or 


so  unduly  prolong  their  displeasure  as  to  es 
trange  that  son  or  daughter  forever.  That  is 
not  the  way  the  good  God  treats  us. 

“A  punishment  is  scarcely  of  such  impor 
tance  to  a  child  as  the  succeeding  quarter  of 
an  hour  and  the  transition  to  forgiveness. 
After  the  storm  the  seed  finds  the  soil  warm 
and  softened.  In  this  hour  we  can  say  much 
if  we  use  the  utmost  gentleness  of  voice  and 
by  the  manifestation  of  our  own  pain,  soothe 
that  of  the  child.  But  every  continuance 
of  worthy  anger  is  poisonous.” 

I  have  attempted  to  indicate  a  few  princi 
pies  that  ought  to  obtain  in  family  govern¬ 
ment.  As  in  the  divine  government,  justice 
should  be  administered  in  love.  Mindful  that 
we  are  God’s  representatives,  we  are  not  to 
act  as  despots,  ruling  for  the  sake  of  author¬ 
ity,  but  controlling  for  tbe  purpose  of  secur¬ 
ing  a  self  governed  being,  one.  who  under  our 
guidance,  will  think  and  act  aright  of  bis 
own  accord,  when  our  restraint  is  removed 
and  he  faces  the  world  himself.  A  task  so 
delicate  demands  tbe  united  wisdom  of  father 
and  mother.  It  will  not  do  for  one  to  weaken 
tbe  authority  of  the  other.  They  need  unity 
of  counsel  and  action,  constant  study,  that 
with  firmness  and  kindness  they  may  bring 
up  their  children  in  the  nurture  and  admoni¬ 
tion  of  the  Lord. 

Family  government  is  naturally  included 
under  what  the  Apostle  here  terms  “nurture 
and  admonition,”  “nurture”  being  the  discip¬ 
lining  or  training  of  young  children,  and  “ad¬ 
monition”  the  later  counsel  and  advice  given 
to  those  who  are  growing  to  maturity. 
What  has  been  said  thus  far  applies  chiefly  to 
“nurture,”  or  the  proper  family  government 
for  young  child  life.  These  early  years  are 
not  only  formative  of  that  life,  giving  set  and 
direction  to  it,  but  it  is  the  time  of  all  others 
when  parents  can  establish  close  and  intimate 
relations  with  their  children,  showing  them 
that  while  law  and  order  are  essential  in  tbe 
home,  their  rule  is  one  of  love. 

How  to  retain  kind,  firm,  judicious  control 
over  children  as  they  advance  in  years  and 
begin  to  question  authority  and  demand  a 
reason  for  the  command,  is  a  problem  most 
perplexing  to  conscientious  parents.  How 
often  we  hear  a  father  or  mother  say,  “That 
son  is  getting  beyond  my  control,”  “That 
daughter  places  [little  value  upon  my  opinion 
or  advice!”  While  the  father  has  been  ab¬ 
sorbed  in  business  or  profession,  or  the  mother 
in  the  demands  of  society  or  philanthropy, 
the  children,  with  their  studies,  books,  and 
young  friends,  have  been  living  out  their  lives, 
and  gradually  it  dawns  upon  that  family  that 
they  have  little  in  common.  Unconsciously 
they  have  drawn  apart.  There  is  a  lack  of 
sympathy,  companionship,  good  fellowship 
between  them. 

This  is  a  danger  in  any  family  owing  to  the 
spirit  of  individuality  so  widely  prevalent  in 
our  day,  that  disposition  to  deny  the  unity  of 
tbe  family  and  for  each  member  of  it  to  strive 
for  an  independent  career  and  destiny,  no 
matter  what  may  be  tbe  parental  wish  or  ad¬ 
vice.  This  disposition  is  accentuated  in  the 
conditions  and  transitions  of  our  American 
life. 

With  us  tbe  children  are  often  better  edu¬ 
cated  than  their  parents,  or  aspire  to  a  higher 
social  standing  than  tbe  family  has  previously 
occupied,  and  tbe  rising  generation,  with  its 
ambitions,  is  liable  to  resent  the  control  of 
those  whom  they  consider  out  of  date. 

There  are  many  American  fathers  and  moth¬ 
ers  living  in  comfort  and  luxury,  hungry- 
hearted,  craving  the  love  of  their  children, 
which  they  receive  not,  and  for  the  lack  of 
which  they  themselves  are  chiefly  responsible. 

I  They  have  allowed  the  golden  hours  for  win- 
I  ning  and  retaining  that  affection  to  go  by 


forever.  They  too  often  assume  that  their 
children  will  naturally  and  instinctively  love 
them  no  matter  what  they  do  But  while 
the  love  of  the  parents  for  the  children  is  in¬ 
stinctive  and  natural,  the  child  may  love 
nurse  or  governess,  some  one  else’s  father  or 
mother  better  than  its  own. 

Here,  as  elsewhere,  if  one  would  have 
friends,  he  must  show  himself  friendly.  In 
this  respect  many  of  our  busy  fathers  miss 
tbe  opportunity  of  their  lives  in  not  drawing 
near  to  their  children  in  babjhood.  in  those 
first  months  and  years  when  the  warmest  love 
is  likely  to  be  won  or  lost  forever.  Why 
should  mothers  only  have  those  few  choice 
moments  at  night,  when  tbe  little  ones,  with 
their  heads  upon  the  pillow,  are  just  passing 
into  dreamland? 

If,  as  we  have  tried  to  show,  family  gov¬ 
ernment  is  to  be  administered  in  love,  this 
love  should  be  secured  at  the  start  and  re¬ 
tained  to  the  last.  While  at  first  authority 
must  be  maintained  without  explanation,  at 
an  earlier  age  than  we  are  apt  to  think  should 
children  be  taken  into  our  confidence,  en¬ 
couraged  to  reason  out  the  cause  and  effect 
of  proper  restraint,  and  be  taught  that  the 
law  of  the  home  is  a  law  of  love  intended  for 
their  good.  This  companionship,  begun  so 
early,  should  be  studiously  cultivated  through 
life.  If  that  sympathy  continues  which  may 
exist,  there  will  be  a  gradual  lessening  of 
parental  authority,  children,  like  young 
birds,  will  be  taught  to  fly  alone.  The  whole 
aim  of  family  training  should  be  to  encourage 
self-reliance  on  tbe  part  of  the  young,  such  a 
discrimination  of  the  right,  and  such  love  for 
it,  that  when  reaching  their  majority  they 
will  act  as  the  obedient  children  of  God. 

For  as  it  has  been  well  said,  “Sacred  as  is 
the  patent’s  right  to  the  obedience  of  tbe 
child,  there  is  a  term  to  it.  It  is  the  office  of 
the  parent  to  train  the  child  to  independ¬ 
ence.  As  the  schoolmaster’s  aim  ought  to  be 
to  train  his  pupils  to  a  stage  where  they  are 
able  to  face  the  work  of  life  without  any 
more  work  from  him,  so  parents  have  to  rec¬ 
ognize  that  there  is  a  point  at  which  their 
commands  must  cease  and  their  children  be 
allowed  to  choose  and  act  for  themselves. 
Love  will  not  cease ;  respect  ought  not  to 
cease;  but  authority  has  to  cease.  Where, 
exactly,  this  point  occurs  in  a  child’s  lifejt 
is  difficult  to  define.  It  may  not  be  the  same 
in  every  case  But  in  all  cases  it  is  a 
momentous  crisis.  Woe  to  a  child  who  grasps 
at  this  freedom  too  soon !  This  is  the  ruin  of 
the  young,  and  among  tbe  features  of  tbe  life 
of  our  own  time  there  are  none  perhaps  more 
ominous  than  tbe  widespread  disposition 
among  the  young  to  slip  the  bridle  of  author¬ 
ity  prematurely  and  acknowledge  no  law  ex¬ 
cept  their  own  will.  But  parents  also  some¬ 
times  make  the  mistake  of  attempting  to  ex¬ 
ert  their  authority  too  long  A  father  may  try 
to  keep  bis  son  under  his  roof  when  it  would 
be  better  for  him  to  marry  and  have  a  bouse 
of  his  own ;  or  a  mother  may  interfere  in  the 
household  affairs  of  her  married  daughter, 
who  would  be  a  better  wife  if  left  to  her  own 
resources.  ” 

Jesus  taught  that  there  are  even  higher 
claims  than  those  of  domestic  affection,  that 
it  may  be  necessary  to  break  with  father  and 
mother  for  righteousness  sake.  “There  is  a 
sphere  into  which  even  parental  authority 
may  not  seek  admittance— tbe  sphere  of  the 
conscience.”  It  is  the  educated  conscience, 
the  will  trained  to  the  loving  obedience  of 
God,  which  is  tbe  finest  product  of  family 
government. 

In  this  school  parents  and  children  alike 
are  studying.  To  tbe  best  life  in  that  family 
children  are  often  greatly  aided  by  the  older 
brother  or  sister,  tbe  uncle  or  the  aunt,  the 
grandfather  or  grandmother,  who  have  either 
greatly  counteracted  parental  influence  when 
it  was  wrong,  or  confirmed  it  when  it  was 
good. 

What  higher  mission  on  earth  than  to  train 
one  child  to  be  tbe  child  of  God?  Tbe  family 
being  divine,  its  true  government  is  at  the 
basis  of  the  best  State  and  tbe  most  prosper 
ous  Church.  Work  done  in  conn,  tion  with 
it  is  eternal.  It  is  work  fraugL.  with  dis¬ 
couragements  which  tax  human  patience  and 
endurance  to  tbe  full.  But  to  those  who 
weary  not  toiling  on  in  faith  and  love  the 
reward  is  here  and  now,  being  bright  also 
with  the  promise  of  what  shall  be  in  the 
generations  to  follow. 
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“THE  BEAUTIFUL  STAFF.” 

It  was  an  old-fasbioued  garden,  the  trim 
lawn  which  environed  it  the  only  concession 
to  the  fashion  of  the  day.  It  held  always 
the  sunshine.  Even  when  clouds  darkened  or 
storms  swept  over  it,  it  lost  not  its  cheer  and 
quietness.  Although  the  flowers  were  not 
costly  exotics,  it  was  evident  the  most  tender 
and  conscientious  care  had  been  bestowed 
upon  each  and  the  nourishment  of  love  had 
brought  each  one  to  its  development  of  grace 
and  beauty.  The  glory  of  the  garden,  that 
of  which  every  one  admitted  to  the  enclosure 
stood  in  silent  and  reverent  admiration,  was 
a  central  pyramidal  mass  of  intertwined 
branches,  vines,  and  varied  foliage  and  flow¬ 
ers.  The  sturdy  ivy,  the  deUcate  clematis, 
the  sweet  white  rose,  and  the  lovely,  frail 
creepers,  although  locked  as  it  were  in  one 
another’s  fond  and  inextricable  embrace, 
could  not  of  themselves  rear  or  hold  them¬ 
selves  so  skyward  and  erect,  alone.  So  ob¬ 
scured  was  it  that  only  when  some  passing 
wind  or  rude  storm  set  all  the  clinging 
branches  swaying  to  and  fro,  could  be  seen 
the  central  support,  a  beautiful  staflF,  fash¬ 
ioned,  as  it  were,  from  some  majestic  forest 
tree,  a  thing  of  beauty,  content  to  be  hidden 
since  it  was  the  stay  of  so  much  life  and 
sweetness.  Year  after  year,  it  bad  stood 
where  the  gardener,  knowing  full  well  what 
time  would  rear  about  it,  had  placed  it.  One 
day  a  fierce,  cruel  stoim  swept  over  the  lovely 
garden,  and  in  a  few  short  moments  the 
growth  of  years,  the  joy  of  many  who  had 
looked  upon  it,  was  apparently  ruined.  The 
beautiful  staflf  was  broken.  The  ivy  and  the 
tenderer  vines  laid  prone  upon  the  ground, 
dishevelled,  torn,  fearfully  and  almost  hope¬ 
lessly  mutilated.  In  utter  sadness  and  be 
wilderment  those  who  loved  the  garden 
gathered  around  and  fain  would  have  bound 
up  the  broken  branches  and  supported  the 
mass  again.  The  workman  took  away  the 
broken  and  beautiful  staff,  and  we  saw  it  no 
more.  Only  the  gardener  could  prune  the 
bruised  tendrils  and  broken  boughs,  only  his 
constant  and  loving  care  could  make  this 
cluster  of  vines,  so  fearfully  wrenched  and 
torn,  reach  out  in  new  life  again.  It  could 
never  stand  as  a  stately  pyramid  again,  for 
the  beautiful  staff  was  gone.  But  it  coull, 
under  the  gardener’s  festering  supervision, 
spread  out  and  make  attractive  and  lov<ly 
even  a  larger  space  in  the  storm-swept  enclos¬ 
ure.  The  sturdy  ivy  made  no  complaint  (for 
even  flowers  seem  human  in  expression),  but 
lay  passive  in  the  gardener’s  bands,  although 
courageously  laying  bold  of  the  new  and 
changed  life. 

Months  passed  on,  the  chill  blast  of  winter, 
the  hot  breath  of  summer,  fell  upon  the  goodly 
plant.  Leaf  after  leaf  became  sere  and  yellow 
and  died  away.  Men  said,  “It  has  had  its 
death  blow  I”  The  gardener  saw  this,  and  un¬ 
willing  that  it  should  die,  gently  released  it 
from  the  other  vines  with  which  it  was  inter 
laced  and  transplanted  it  to  a  garden  of  his 
own,  where  eternal  spring  and  freshness  ever¬ 
more  abide.  The  beautiful  staff  and  the 
sturdy  vine  we  shall  see  no  more.  The  lovely 
garden  is  devastated  and  the  tender  vines  in 
the  gardener’s  watchful  keeping  are  placed  in 
new  soil,  new  environment;  some  day,  per 
haps,  enriched  by  heavenly  dews  and  warmed 
by  divine  light  and  love,  to  open  into  purer 
and  higher  life. 

It  was  an  old-fashioned  home,  not  a  place 
where  a  family  ate  and  slept  while  life  was 
passed  elsewhere,  but  where  love  was  supreme, 
where  lives  were  intertwined  and  where  ail 
revolved  about  the  henored  heads.  Perhaps 
there  are  many  such  in  this  whirling,  giddy 
city  of  ours.  Let  us  hope  it  ir  so,  hltho:igh 


rarely  seen.  In  this  “kingdom  called  home,” 
a  woman,  by  her  dignity,  gentleness,  strength, 
loveliness,  and  genuine,  Ood-given  spiritu 
ality,  ruled  unconsciously,  supreme.  Those 
whose  privilege  it  was  to  know  Mrs.  Frances 
Clark  F.  Randolph  will  recognize  the  picture. 
Last  December,  with  almost  her  last  thought 
a  scheme  to  interest  and  benefit  working- 
girls,  her  gentle  life  closed  on  earth.  The 
blessed  messenger  of  our  loving  Lord,  which 
we  call  Death,  and  so  shrink  from,  came 
unexpectedly  one  early  morning  for  her. 
Scarce  a  recognition,  no  pain,  a  few  momenta 
of  unconsciousness,  and  the  gentle  spirit  was, 
as  the  Scotch  people  co  quaintly  express  it, 
“awa’,”  but  those  moments  of  the  soul’s  pass 
ing  were  musical  and  redolent,  although  she 
knew  it  not,  with  the  audible  prayer  of  her 
husband.  The  simple  taking  of  the  divine 
hand  and  kissing  of  the  rod  expiessed  in 
that  sweet  petition,  not  to  remove  the  stroke 
but  to  comfort  her,  is  a  wonderful  triumph  of 
faith  and  grace  rarely  met  with.  Often  in 
the  face  of  the  dead  we  seem  to  see  the  light 
and  peace  of  the  other  world.  But  this  bad 
so  continually  reflected  the  life  beyond,  that 
it  seemed  only  natural.  The  closed  eyes  alone 
told  us  she  saw  another  world  than  ours, 
another  country,  even  a  heavenly.  When  we 
who  loved  her  gathered  around  the  precious 
dust  for  “the  last  of  earth,”  a  man  of  God, 
associated  closely  with  very  many  years  of 
her  beautiful  life,  held  and  lifted  us  with 
words  of  tender,  earnest  prayer.  “Him  whom 
Thou  lovest  is  sore  bereft  ”  “Thou  bast  taken 
away  the  beautiful  staff  upon  which  this 
household  leaned."  Yes,  all  felt  the  beauti¬ 
ful  staff  was  broken,  and  this  lovely  garden 
of  home  made  desolate  indeed. 

Few  really  knew  Mrs.  Randolph,  for  her 
life  was,  in  one  sense,  a  secluded  one.  Mater 
nal  cares,  household  duties,  a  shrinking  deli 
cacy,  and  for  many  years  indifferent  health, 
withdrew  her  much  from  a  world  she  was 
fitted  to  adorn.  For  she  was  gifted  with  a 
fine  intellect,  cultured  by  wide  reading  and 
deep  meditation,  a  quick  sense  of  justice  in 
public  as  well  as  in  personal  affairs,  a  ready 
and  comprehensive  sympathy,  unwavering  loy¬ 
alty,  unquestioning  affection,  and  a  calm, 
deep,  abiding  faith.  One  was  safe  in  her 
keeping,  for  even  in  human  friendships,  to  her 
To  doubt  would  be  disloyalty. 

The  gentle  character  was  refined  by  fearful 
i^iscipline,  the  sweet  faith  strengthened  by 
appalling  sorrows.  Five  successive  times  she 
mourned  the  loss  of  a  dearly  loved  child, 
not  as  a  Rachel,  refusing  to  be  com 
forted,  but  with  the  sublime  faith  of  the 
psalmist,  who  knew  “I  shall  go  to  him.” 
Those  who  have  seen  her  at  such  crucial  peri¬ 
ods  can  never  forget  the  sweet,  calm  ex 
pression  of  her  pale  face,  the  reflection  of  a 
soul  consciously  stayed  on  an  unchanging 
God.  She  was  a  helpmeet  indeed.  When  one 
whose  love  for  her  was  adoration  was  bound 
with  burdens,  anxious  with  earthly  care,  or 
well  nigh  overjome  with  physical  weakness, 
her  unbroken,  unwavering  restfulness  in 
divine  strength  made  her  a  tower  of  strength 
also.  Of  her  it  may  in  every  sense  be  truly 
said,  “She  was  a  queen  in  her  womanliness, 
a  woman  in  her  queenlinese.  ”  She  loved  her 
children  with  holy  fervor,  for  her  desire  for 
them  was  not  earthly  honors,  but  heavenly 
benediction.  She  loved  her  Bible,  for  it 
talked  with  her  as  with  God.  She  loved  her 
Saviour,  because  in  Him  was  her  unwavering 
hope,  her  abiding  stay,  her  very  life.  Verily 
“her  children  ariee  and  call  her  blessed.”  , 

The  life  and  character  of  Anson  D.  F.  Ran-, 
dolph  have  already  in  these  columns  been 
truthfully  and  appreciatively  portrayed  '‘con 
amore."  A  gen«ral  resume  is  therefore  needless. 


Every  one  who  came  within  the  radius  of  hie 
fascinatin&r,  magnetic,  quaint,  and  original 
personality,  called  him  “friend.”  Genial  in 
nature,  gifted  in  intellect,  rippling  witb 
humor  and  wit,  reverent  in  spirit,  quick  in 
appreciation  of  the  good,  the  true,  the  beau¬ 
tiful  in  everything;  sympathetic,  generous, 
and  helpful,  even  those  who  came  in  contact 
with  him  in  a  prosaic  business  way,  were  in¬ 
spired  with  almost  a  personal  regard.  Proba¬ 
bly  in  no  way  will  his  quiet  entering  into  rest 
touch  more  widely  scattered  hearts  with  sense 
of  loss  than  through  familiarity  with  the 
sweet  songs  born  of  sorrow,  the  radiant  words, 
the  outcome  of  fullness  of  joy,  and  the  sweet 
pictures  of  home-life  and  experience,  which 
he,  with  innate  modesty, 'would  never  call 
“poems,”  but  simply  “verses.”  Many  a  heart 
in  depths  of  bitter  sorrow,  in  mist  or  cloud  of 
doubt,  in  hungering  after  spiritual  attainment 
which  it  could  not  voice,  has  been  comforted,, 
enlightened,  and  made  free,  by  this  sweet 
singer  of  Israel.  One  who  for  a  lifetime  has 
enjoyed  with  him  the  closest  intimacy  and 
has  had  the  freedom  of  his  home  and  heart 
finds  it  difficult  to  condense  in  given  space 
even  a  suggestion  of  the  many  sides  of  this 
unique  character.  No  one  could  come  into 
close  contact  with  him  and  not  feel  that 
underlying  his  character  and  permeating  his> 
whole  life,  was  the  one  sterling  quality  not 
often  met  with,  of  genuineness.  Policy  and 
artificiality  and  sham  he  had  no  use  for.  He. 
was  genuine  in  his  attachments,  genuine  in 
his  religious  life.  He  believed  in  God,  he 
rested  upon  His  promise  so  genuinely,  that  it 
mattered  little  what  storm  of  trouble  or  sor¬ 
row  broke  upon  him,  bis  little  bark  rode  safe- 
and  undisturbed.  His  simple,  uncomplaining 
acceptance  of  the  divine  will  (and  oh,  the 
crushing  sorrows,  the  galling  limitations  of 
bis  life !)  evidenced  a  soul  in  wonderful  har¬ 
mony  with  it.  Strong  and  clear  in  his  owia 
convictions,  he  was  not  always  patient  with 
the  differing  opinions  of  others,  but  bis- 
chivalrous  and  courteous  spirit  never  forsook 
him.  Often  in  the  loving  communion  of  close 
friendship  and  confidence,  has  be  spoken  of 
the  way  by  which  his  life  had  been  led,  often 
strange  and  incomprehensible,  but  a  “good 
way”  because  shapen  by  the  divine  and  loving 
hand.  Once  be  remarked,  “Well,  I’ve  not 
made  a  fortune  in  trade,  but  I  know  many 
hearts  have  been  comforted  and  lives  made 
brighter  and  brought  closer  to  the  Lord  Jesus 
by  my  being  in  the  book  business,  and  I  am 
content.  ” 

He  possessed  in  large  degree  the  loving 
tenderness  we  attribute  to  women,  but  none 
the  less  the  courage  and  self  reliance,  insep¬ 
arable  from  a  truly  manly  character.  His 
prayers  were  worship,  incense  poured  forth,  a 
genuine  offering  as  in  a  holy  place. 

Alas,  when  the  beautiful  staff  was  taken 
away,  some  of  us  felt  that  he,  with  heart  and 
faith  of  oak,  but  nature  clinging  snd  tender 
as  ivy,  could  not  long  survive  the  fearful 
wrenching  asunder.  His  sweet  submission, 
his  calm  acceptance,  were  pathetic,  but  in¬ 
spiring  and  wonderful.  We  could  not  repress 
a  gleam  of  triumph  in  looking  at  him,  and 
said,  “O  death  I  where  is  thy  sting?”  But  as- 
the  sturdy  ivy  in  the  beautiful  garden  was 
wrenched  and  broken,  and  even  while  putting 
forth  its  tendrils  towards  a  new  life,  was 
gradually  fading,  so  in  these  intervening 
months  (December  to  July)  wo  felt  this 
chosen  of  the  Lord  was  slowly  dying.  A 
long,  weary  unloosening  of  the  silver  chords, 
a  few  days  by  the  sea,  and  the  gentle  spirit 
was  with  his  Lord  and  the  beautiful  staff  for 
ever.  “Lovely  in  their  lives,  in  death  they 
are  not  divided.” 

The  old  fashioned  home  in  the  busy  city  baa 
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-vanished.  That  idyll  is  ended,  and  his  chil¬ 
dren  begin  a  new  life  in  strange  environment, 
but  with  a  precious  remembrance,  a  priceless 
legacy.  In  bis  own  sweet  words  we  breathe 
^  laste  farewell. 

“  O  life  beyond !  O  sinless  land  ! 

That  knows  no  cbangelina.  darkling  air. 

We,  in  the  shadows,  waiting  stand. 

But  thou  hast  entered  there.’’ 

W.  B.  Lest. 

XORPOLK,  Ct..  July  18. 1896. 


CHICAGO  LETTER. 

CVMBERLAND  PRESBYTERIANS. 

Very  little  is  known  in  the  East  of  the 
Cumberland  Presbyterians;  indeed,  until  very 
recently  Chicago  knew  nothing  of  them,  six 
years  ago  there  being  no  church  of  that  order 
in  this  great  city,  even  as  now  there  is  no. 
church  of  the  Reformed  Pietbyterian,  or  Cov¬ 
enanter  order.  The  entire  Cumberland  move¬ 
ment  in  this  city  was  inaugurated  by  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Williams,  who  bad  first  been  the  pastor 
of  our  First  Church  of  Englewood.  When  be 
vacated  the  pastorate  there  be  at  once  started 
a  Cumberland  organization,  becoming  its 
pastor  from  the  first ;  later  be  bad  pastoral 
charge  of  one  or  more  other  new  Cumberland 
enterprises,  and  in  one  of  these  be  enjoyed 
the  services  of  an  assistant  pastor.  Dr.  Will 
iams  has  now  been  gone  from  the  city  for 
eome  time.  But  whenever  be  returns  for  a 
visit  be  will  find  seven  Cumberland  Presby 
terain  churches,  all,  I  suppose,  the  result  of 
bis  own  seed  sowing.  There  is  the  First  Cum¬ 
berland  Church,  at  Stewart  Avenue  and  Sixty 
sixth  Street,  in  the  Englewood  section,  of 
which  the  Rev  J.  E.  Oarvin  is  pastor;  it  has 
its  Young  People’s  Society  of  Christian  En- 
•deavor;  there  is  the  Second  Cumberland 
Church  at  Sixty- eighth  Street  and  Oakley 
Avenue,  of  which  the  Rev.  W.  *C.  Logan  is 
pastor;  there  is  the  Alpine  Heights  Cumber¬ 
land  Church,  of  which  the  Rev.  W.  J.  Cald 
well  is  pastor ;  there  is  the  Church  of  Provi 
<]ence,  SbeflSeld  Avenue,  east  of  Clark  Street, ' 
of  which  the  Rev.  A.  H.  Stephens  is  pastor ; 
-these  two  churches  have  their  Christian  En- 
■deavor  Societies  also ;  there  is  the  Drezel  Park 
-Cumberland  Church,  on  Marshfield  Avenue, 
near  Sixty-fourth  Street,  of  which  the  Rev. 
J.  T.  Cherry  is  pastor;  there  is  the  Memo¬ 
rial  Church  at  Stony  Island  Aveune  and 
Bizty-fourth  Street,  of  which  the  Rev.  A. 
Allison  is  pastor,  with  its  Christian  Endeavor 
Society;  and  finally,  there  is  the  Sheridan' 
Park  Cumberland  Church,  meeting  in  the  sta¬ 
tion  of  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee,  and  St.  Paul 
Railroad,  at  that  suburb.  Sabbath -school  alone 
being  sustained  regularly,  and  the  Rev.  D.  Q. 
Crawford  acting  as  pastor.  All  the  above 
-churches  have  their  Sabbath -schools  organ¬ 
ized  and  in  running  order.  It  must  be  ad¬ 
mitted  that  this  is  quite  a  development  of 
Cumberland  Presbyterianism  within  less  than 
«iz  years. 

BETHEL  ASSOCIATION. 

The  report  of  the  Seamen’s  Floating  Bethel 
Association  for  the  period  extending  from 
-January  1,  1894,  to  June  1,  1895,  although  not 
recent,  is  being  circulated,  and  has  just  come 
into  my  hands.  It  sheds  light  upon  the  efforts 
-put  forth  among  seamen  in  this  important 
shipping  center.  Three  boats  had  been  lying 
at  Kinzie  Street  bridge,  with  the  Rev.  E.  R. 
Pierce,  chaplain,  a  Sunday  school  Superin¬ 
tendent,  and  a  lady  missionary.  I  have  my- 
«elf  inspected  one  of  these  boats;  it  bad  a 
reading-room  supplied  with  4,000  volumes, 
also  lodging  capacity  for  sixty  persons,  din¬ 
ing-room,  kitchen,  etc.  A  second  smaller 
boat  is  used  for  chapel  and  Sabbath  school 
{purposes,  industrial  school,  kindergarten, 
mothers,  meetings,  and  Junior  Endeavor 
oneetings  The  third  boat,  of  about  the  same 


size  as  the  second,  has  been  used  for  a  wood 
yard.  Fifty  cords  of  wood,  sawed  and  split, 
gave  many  thousands  of  meals  and  lodgings 
to  needy  men.  Two  hundred  professed  con¬ 
versions  occurred,  of  the  subjects  of  which  a 
number  were  received  into  church  member 
ship  here  and  there.  The  membership  of  the 
Bethel  Church  or  congregation  numbers  110. 
Religious  meetings  were  in  progress  nightly, 
Wednesdays  and  Saturdays  excepted.  A  sew 
ing-school  was  included  in  the  list  of  activi¬ 
ties,  with  110  enrolled.  The  recepits  had  been 
$1,605;  paid  on  boats,  $318;  expense  of  the 
work,  $i9per  month.  It  is  a  coincidence  that 
this  report  came  into  my  hands  at  the  very 
moment  when  1  was  perusing  the  account  of 
my  father’s  labors  as  Bethel  Missionary  among 
the  boatmen  in  the  neighborhood  of  Utica, 
N.  Y.,  during  bis  vacation  as  student  in  Au 
burn  Seminary,  as  recorded  in  his  private 
journal  for  the  year  1848. 

ALL  AROUND  THE  HORIZON. 

Here  is  a  city  large  enough  to  stretch  to  the 
horizon,  and  within  that  great  circle  many 
things  are  going  on  even  in  the  dull  season  of 
summer.  The  Third  Church  and  the  Ken 
wood  Evangelical  Church  are  undergoing  ex 
tensive  repairs.  When  the  former  reopens  the 
pastor  will  be  D.D. ,  LL  D  ,  and  when  the 
latter  is  completed  its  pastor  will  be  D.D.  ; 
so  say  Knox  and  Beloit  Colleges.  Dr.  Hale 
has  just  celebrated  the  tenth  anniversary  of 
his  settlement  in  Kenwood.  While  bis  church 
is  independent,  he  is  a  member  of  Presbytery 
and  has  occupied  the  Moderator’s  chair. 
The  Third  Church  congregation  meets  in  the 
basement  during  repairs,  and  the  new  assist¬ 
ant  pastor,  the  Rev.  Walter  H.  Reynolds,  is 
in  complete  charge  during  Dr.  Withrow’s 
absence. 

The  United  Presbyterians  are  bestirring 
themselves  in  the  direction  of  social  settle¬ 
ment  work.  A  committee  has  been  looking 
over  the  ground,  and  the  result  will  probably 
be  that  such  a  settlement,  similar  in  its  opera¬ 
tions  to  the  Chicago  Commons,  will  soon  be 
opened  in  South  Chicago,  and  under  United 
Presbyterian  auspices.  Prof.  Graham  Taylor 
of  the  Chicago  Commons  is  very  much  in 
demand  during  these  summer  months,  having 
lately  been  heard  at  Chautauqua  gatherings 
in  Crete,  Nebraska,  and  Des  Moines,  Iowa. 
The  next  session  of  his  School  of  Social  Sci¬ 
ence  will  probably  be  held  at  the  Commons  in 
September. 

'The  Rev.  Joseph  N.  Boyd  has  been  success¬ 
fully  installed  over  the  River  Forest  Church, 
and  the  people  have  shown  their  welcome  in 
a  very  pleasant  reception  to  Mrs.  Boyd  and 
himself.  In  the  Windsor  Park  Church,  of 
which  the  Rev.  Leroy  Hooker  is  the  pastor, 
evening  congregations  have  been  doubled  in 
size  by  laying  responsibility  upon  the  young 
people  of  the  church. 

The  Rev.  Charles  E.  Morse  has  received 
fourteen  into  the  Ninth  Church,  and  continues 
to  have  very  large  weekly  prayer  meetings. 
The  Rev.  H.  H.  'Van  Yranken  rejoices  in  an 
accession  of  twenty  to  the  Central  Park 
Church  at  the  last  commuion  The  Rev.  Dr. 
D.  H.  Loux  has  received  eight  into  member¬ 
ship.  He  and  his  people  are  sustaining  sum¬ 
mer  service  Sabbath  afternoons  at  the  County 
Hospital.  The  Rev.  W.  F.  Irwin  witnesses 
growing  congregations  at  the  Fifth  Church, 
where  he  has  bad  the  recent  privilege  of  re 
oeiving  eight  new  members.  Mr.  Mitchell,  at 
South  Chicago  has  received  five.  Mr.  Currens 
at  Maywood  seven,  and  other  numbers  that 
are  not  reported.  Thus  the  cummer  is  not 
proving  fruitless. 

The  open  air  movement,  so  emphatically  en¬ 
dorsed  by  The  Eavngelist  of  July  16th,  seems 
spreading  in  the  West,  and  particularly  in  and 
about  Chicago.  The  following  churches  have 


taken  up  this  work :  West  Division  street 
Presbyterian,  Second  Baptist  (Dr.  Law¬ 
rence’s),  Western-avenue  Baptist  (Dr.  Mar¬ 
tin’s),  Maplewood  Baptist,  Jefferson  Park 
Presbyterian,  Maywood  Presbyterian,  Harvey 
Congregational,  Belden-avenue  Presbyterian; 
the  Centenary  Methodist  Church  has  it  under 
consideration.  Dr.  Hirst  is  pastor.  And  from 
St.  Panl,  Minnesota,  comes  the  intelligence 
that  the  great  House  of  Hope  Church  (Dr. 
Egbert’s)  is  provoked  to  the  same  love  and 
good  works. 

Two  of  our  well  known  and  approved  evan¬ 
gelists  have  recently  returned  to  the  city. 
The  Rev.  Alexander  Patterson  is  home  from 
an  extended  visit  in  California,  during  which 
he  conducted  special  services  for  eight  weeks, 
and  addressed  some  important  gatherings. 
Mr.  William  A.  Sunday  is  home  from  Iowa, 
where  he  has  been  laboring  in  connection 
with  the  evangelist,  Mr.  Williams.  Earlier  in 
the  season,  as  is  known,  Mr.  Sunday  was  very 
useful  in  connection  with  the  campaigns  car¬ 
ried  on  under  the  direction  of  the  Rev.  J. 
Wilbur  Chapman,  D.D.  Mr.  Sunday  is  an 
elder  in  the  Jefferson  Park  Presbyterian 
Church  (Rev.  F.  Campbell’s),  and  a  man  of 
rare  endowments  and  promise. 

BAPTIST  YOUNG  PEOPLE’S  UNION. 

Five  years  ago  The  Evangelist  recorded  the 
organization  of  the  great  Baptist  offshoot 
from  the  Young  People’s  Society  of  Christian 
Endeavor,  and  now  that  the  Washington  Con¬ 
vention  has  just  been  closed,  an  account  of 
the  Milwaukee  Convention  will  also  be  in 
place.  Said  General  Secretary  Frank  L.  Wil¬ 
kins  of  Chicago:  “At  Chicago  our  keynote 
was  organization ;  -at  Detroit  it  was  inspira¬ 
tion  ;  at  Toronto,  consecration ;  at  Baltimore, 
evangelization ;  our  sixth  international  con¬ 
vention  calls  us  together  with  cooperation  as 
its  keyword.”  If  this  was  so,  then  the  con¬ 
vention  ought  to  have  issued  in  propositions 
to  the  Christian  Endeavor  Society  to  be  re¬ 
ceived  back  into  the  fold,  and  thus  the  circle 
of  five  years  would  have  returned  to  its  start¬ 
ing  point.  But  such  is  not  the  case.  It  needs 
to  be  ever  borne  in  mind,  however,  that  even 
among  the  Baptists  many  young  people’s  soci¬ 
eties  still  retain  their  allegiance  to  the 
broader  and  more  catholic  Christian  Endeavor 
Society. 

The  Exposition  Building  of  Milwaukee  is 
thought  to  be  the  second  largest  building  in 
America,  the  Coliseum  of  Democratic  Con¬ 
vention  fame  being  the  first.  With  a  capacity 
for  15,000,  at  the  opening  meeting  it  was 
crowded  to  the  doors.  There  was  a  chorus  of 
700  voices,  and  the  General  Chairman  was 
President  John  H.  Chapman  of  Chicago. 
There  were  delegations  and  visitors  from 
every  State  in  the  Union  as  well  as  from 
Canada.  It  is  believed  that  this  convention 
has  been  the  largest  gathering  of  Baptists 
that  this  country  has  ever  seen.  On  the  sec¬ 
ond  day  the  attendance  of  delegates  and  visi¬ 
tors  outside  of  Wisconsin  was  estimated  at 
8,000;  later  the  total  accredited  attendance 
reached  the  16,000  mark.  It  may  therefore 
be  questioned  whether  there  be  not  in  such 
figures  something  of  an  argument  for  the 
separate  denominational  societies. 

Five  years  of  growth  have  certainly  pro¬ 
duced  remarkable  results  among  the  Baptist 
young  people.  The  most  noteworthy  growth 
in  local  organization  has  been  in  the  South. 
And  yet  even  so,  the  growth  is  limited  by 
a  distinct  and  rival  Soutbtrn  organization  for 
Baptist  young  people ;  it  was  this  fact  which 
led  the  Board  to  decline  to  choose  Chattanooga 
for  the  convention  of  1898,  and  to  select  Den¬ 
ver  instead.  But  later,  on  being  informed 
that  their  coming  to  Chattanooga  would  not 
be  misunderstood,  the  latter  place  became 
the  Board’s  choice.  Next  year  Brooklyn  is 
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the  place  It  is  estimated  that  there  are  in 
the  United  States  and  Canada  a  total  of  at 
least  8,000  societies,  whose  membership  passes 
the  40,000  figure;  there  are  also  about  1,500 
Junior  Soiieties,  with  a  membership  of  40,- 
000.  In  Canada  there  are  two  provincial 
unions,  that  of  the  Maritime  Provinces  and  of 
Quebec  and  Ontario ;  including  these  there 
are  in  the  two  countries  forty  State  and  terri 
torial  unions.  “The  Baptist  Union”  is  the 
organ  ef  the  Society,  having  a  circulation  of 
80,000  copies. 

The  proceedings  of  the  convention  were  car¬ 
ried  on  in  about  the  usual  way.  There  were 
the  sunrise  meetings,  largely  attended,  the 
great  meetings  in  the  Exposition  Building, 
and  the  section  conferences  in  separate 
churches.  Many  interesting  and  important 
topics  were  discussed,  such  as  “The  Society 
as  a  Training  School  for. the  Church,”  “How 
We  Conduct  our  Junior  Society,”  “The  Junior 
Culture  Courses,”  “Conquest  Glimpses,” 
“Christian  Work  in  Foreign  Lands,”  “Per- 
fional  Work  in  Soul  Winning  ”  The  attention 
paid  to  Junior  work  is  evidently  marked. 
Mrs.  Wilkins,  wife  of  the  General  Secretary, 
epoke  of  the  advance  in  this  work  during  the 
past  year.  In  the  three  years  since  the  adop 
tion  of  the  culture  courses  among  the  Juniors, 
the  number  of  examination  papers  baa  ad 
danced  from  7C0  to  6,4G0.  Illinois  and  Michi¬ 
gan  are  at  the  front  in  this  class  of  work 

Three  tanners  are  annually  awarded,  one  for 
the  Conquest  Missionary  Course ;  this  was 
taken  by  the  First  Baptist  Church  of  Quincy, 
Ill.  ;  a  second  for  the  Bible  Readers’  Course ; 
this  went  to  the  First  Baptist  Church  of  Am¬ 
herst,  Nova  Scotia:  and  the  third  for  the 
Bacred  Literature  Course,  which  went  to  the 
Dearborn  street  Church  of  Bufialo,  N.  Y. 
State  banners  were  seen  everywhere  through 
the  house,  and  were  borne  at  the  head  of  dele¬ 
gations  as  occasion  demanded. 

Sabbath  afternoon  saw  the  great  missionary 
gathering.  Thirty-four  evangelical  church 
pulpits  had  been  supplied  by  visiting  minis 
terr  in  the  morning,  but  in  the  afternoon  all 
forces  were  massed  at  the  Exposition  Building 
again.  The  convention  sermon  was  delivered 
hy  the  Rev.  Dr.  H.  C.  Mabie,  Home  Secretary 
«f  the  Missionary  Union,  the  Baptist  Foreign 
Missionary  Society.  Decorations  everywhere 
were  suggestive  of  foreign  nationalities.  Af¬ 
ter  a  praise  service  brief  addresses  were  beard, 
setting  forth  the  state  of  Baptist  progress  in 
Italy,  Norway,  Sweden,  Brazil  and  South 
.America,  Japan,  Paris,  and  Germany.  Then 
followed  Dr.  Mabie’s  most  interesting  sermon 
on  The  Mind  of  Christ  at  Twelve  Years  of  Age. 

The  delegates  returned  to  their  homes  or 
«i?attered  in  other  directions  on  Monday  of 
this  week.  During  the  progress  of  the  con¬ 
vention  some  interesting  facts  have  come  to 
light  Montana  reports  that  200  unions  are 
flourishing  there  alone.  Italy  has  sixty  Bap 
tist  missionaries  and  100  churches  and  preach¬ 
ing  stations.  Norway  has  23  Baptist  churches 
and  2,800  members.  Sweden  has  555  churches, 
with  a  membership  of  40,000;  in  America 
there  are  201  Swedish  Baptist  churches,  with 
a  membership  of  20,000.  Brazil  has  sixteen 
Baptist  churches.  There  are  nearly  20,000 
German  Baptists  in  Russia.  There  are  280 
Baptist  churches  in  Germany,  with  a  member¬ 
ship  of  SI, 000.  The  Baptist  Young  People’s 
Union  in  that  country  counts  4,000  members. 

Frederick  Campbell. 


The  JReligious  Press, 


The  Examiner  gives  these  paragraphs  as  wor¬ 
thy  of  special  note  in  its  glance  over  the  mis¬ 
sionary  world  : 

The  Rev.  Gilbert  Reid  has  begun  a  mission 
in  China  (this  news  will  please  Dr.  R.  8.  Mac- 
Artbur,  if  we  may  judge  by  his  Asbuiy  Park 
address)  for  the  higher  classes.  He  aims  to 
reach  the  ruling  and  the  educated  classes  of 
China,  trying  to  bring  them  into  association 
with  foreigners  having  kindly  intentions.  His 
method  is  to  come  into  communication  with 
the  high  class  Chinese,  enlightening  them  as 
to  the  intentions  of  rnii-sionaries  and  the  worth 
of  their  woik,  so  seeking  to  predispose  them 
favorably  to  Christianity.  He  endeavors,  fur 
ther,  to  bring  the  rulers  into  friendly  rela 
tions  with  the  missionaries  living  in  their  dis¬ 
tricts.  This  mission  requires  great  tact  and  a 
real  Christian  courtesy.  Mr.  Reid  has  been 
making  and  receiving  calls,  writing  Chinese 
letters,  and  preparing  articles  for  newspapers 
in  Chinese.  He  aims  also  to  get  the  more 
advanced  Chinese  officials  themselves  to  pre 
pare  documents  on  moral  reform,  which  Mr. 
Reid  then  circulates  vigorously.  Mr.  Reid 
has  already  met  and  conversed  with  150  men 
of  rank,  and  has  corresponded  with  about  850 
He  has  other  plans,  but  all  are  in  the  same 
direction.  This  is  certainly  a  unique  work, 
and  ought  to  be  productive  of  great  good. 

The  Rev.  J.  N.  Forman  of  the  American 
Presbyterian  Mission  in  India,  has  been  trying 
to  live  down  to  the  social  condition  of  the 
Hindus.  He  has  lived  in  a  room  fourteen  feet 
by  eight,  with  a  veranda  on  which  his  cook 
ing  was  done.  In  food  and  dress  be  also 
sought  to  get  as  near  the  people  as  po-sible. 
He  meant  the  self  abasement  to  be  a  means  to 
the  end  of  the  more  successful  wining  of  the 
people  to  Christ.  He  tried  the  experiment  in 
three  different  places,  fairly  and  fully.  He 
now  abandons  it,  asserting  that  the  ordinary 
way  of  missionary  living  is  far  more  success¬ 
ful  in  winning  men  to  Christ.  At  piesent 
many  who  are  willing  that  the  missionaries 
should  make  sacrifices  rather  than  themselves, 
are  demanding  that  they  live  as  the  natives 
do.  Over  and  over  again  has  this  been  at¬ 
tempted,  and  owing  to  the  inability  of  West¬ 
erners  to  live  in  Oriental  style,  health  has 
given  way,  or  it  has  resulted,  as  with  Mr 
Forman,  in  a  downright  failure  to  achieve 
the  end  of  missions. 


The  Christian  Observer  has  this  on  “The 
‘Convent’  School,”  an  institution  which  is  the 
same  as  to  its  methods  and  spirit  in  France, 
the  United  States,  and  the  world  over.  The 
dominating  purpose  is  to  furnish  a  training— 
we  do  not  call  it  an  education— which  shall 
aggrandize  the  Church  rather  than  enrich  the 
individual.  The  Bible  has  no  place  in  the 
Convent ;  it  is  ruled  out  as  a  pestilent  volume, 
an  enemy.  Thus  nothing  can  well  be  in 
sharper  contrast  than  the  order  of  things  in  a 
Convent  and  in  the  best  of  our  American 
schools  and  colleges  for  young  women.  This 
presentation  of  Conventual  routine  is  doubt¬ 
less  entirely  trustworthy : 

It  was  our  privilege  a  week  or  two  ago  to 
spend  some  days  in  the  same  house  with  a 
young  lady  who  has  recently  been  in  attend¬ 
ance  at  a  convent  school  in  France.  Of  course 
we  compared  notes  as  to  its  leading  charac¬ 
teristics. 

The  personnel  of  the  school  was  almost  en¬ 
tirely  Catholic.  There  were  but  two  Prot€st- 
ant  girls  in  its  classes,  and  these  were  admit* 
ted  only  upon  promise  not  to  give  expression, 
within  the  school,  of  their  views  as  to  the 
Bible  and  its  teachings.  The  condition  of 
their  admission  was  silence — an  obvious  ac¬ 
knowledgment  on  'be  part  of  the  Faculty  of 
their  fear  to  have  Bible  teachings  made  known 
among  the  pupils. 

The  discipline  of  the  school  was  that  of  con¬ 
stant  supervision,  not  to  say  espionage.  Every 
hour  of  the  day  was  mapped  out  for  the 
pupils,  from  six  in  the  morning  till  half  past 


eight  at  night,  which  was  bed  time.  They 
were  all  required  to  be  present  at  morning 
prayers  and  at  “mass”;  at  their  meals  they 
were  to  eat  in  silence;  in  the  half  hour  or  the 
hour  of  recess  after  meals,  a  “sister”  was 
always  present  among  the  pupils.'  Two  pupils 
were  never  allowed,  either  in  recess  or  at  any 
time  or  place,  to  converse  together;  if  the 
girls  wanted  to  talk,  there  must  always  be 
I  three  or  four  in  a  group.  And  when  they  re¬ 
tired  at  night,  each  bad  a  curtained  alcove  on 
the  side  of  a  very  large  room,  containing  a 
bed,  a  bureau,  and  one  chair,  but  all  under 
the  eye  of  the  “sister”  who  spent  the  night  in 
the  dormitory.  Only  three  or  four  of  the 
girls  had  each  a  room  to  herself.  Each  was 
allowed  just  one  hour  a  week  to  write  to  her 
home  circle. 

The  instructions  of  the  school  were  repre¬ 
sented  by  our  informant  as  good  in  some 
branches.  She  told  us  that  the  history  (of 
course  from  Catholic  writers)  and  the  geogra¬ 
phy  of  France  were  especially  well  taught, 
but  that  mathematics  was  neglected.  The 
oinamental  side  of  education  received  much 
attention. 

The  Bible  was  an  unknown  book  in  the 
school.  The  pupils  were  not  allowed  to  have 
it.  One  bright  Catholic  girl  was  full  of  curi¬ 
osity  about  it,  but  her  teachers  and  her  con¬ 
fessor  carefully  and  peisistently  refused  to 
give  her  any  information  about  such  things. 
The  two  Protestant  girls  brought  their  Bibles 
with  them,  and  at  first  read  in  them ;  but 
when  the  Mother  Superior  heard  of  it,  she 
sent  for  the  girls  and  demanded  the  Bibles  that 
she  might  burn  them.  This  is  not  a  record  of 
the  past,  but  the  experience  of  a  school  girl 
who  is  still  young.  The  girls  positively  re¬ 
fused  to  alow  them  to  be  burned,  but  at  last 
sent  them  off  to  their  relatives.  The  one  was 
without  a  Bible  the  rest  of  her  school  days ; 
the  other,  an  American  girl,  was  permitted  to 
retain  a  French  Catholic  translation  of  the 
Bible. 

Our  informant  did  not  experience  any  efforts 
to  coerce  her  into  the  Catholic  Church.  But 
she  felt  all  the  time  a  pressure ;  she  was  made 
to  feel  that  the  nuns  all  pitied  her  ignorance, 
and  were  so  sorry  for  her  condition  of  an 
alien  from  the  Catholic  Church- out  of  which 
is  no  salvation— and  longed  for  her  conversion 
to  that  aith.  Their  winning  arts  failed  to 
move  her. 

The  religious  tone  of  the  Convent  and  of  its 
inmates  she  described  as  formalistic  and  super¬ 
stitious.  While  the  name  and  the  work  of 
Christ  is  not  rejected,  it  is  gravely  obscured. 
The  attention  of  the  pupils  was  concentrated 
on  the  Virgin  Mary  and  on  the  saints.  The 
observance  of  ceremonies  overshadowed  the 
exercise  of  penitence  and  faith,  and  the  minds 
of  the  inmates  were  exercised  mostly  about 
confession  to  the  Abbe  and  bis  absolution. 

The  Catholic  Church  whio  h  controls  these 
Convent  schools  in  America,  as  well  as  in 
France,  makes  her  boast  that  her  principles 
and  her  teachings  are  always  and  everywhere 
the  same. 


The  American  Hebrew  avails  of  the  statis¬ 
tics  of  The  New  York  Journal  to  allay  any 
alarm  that  may  be  felt  touching  the  rapid  in¬ 
crease  of  Jewish  wealth  and  power  in  our  chief 
cities,  and  especially  in  New  York: 

Speaking  of  the  wealth  of  the  Jews,  it  pub¬ 
lishes  a  list  of  multi  millionaires,  in  which 
the  first  Jew  is  thirty-third,  the  aggregate 
wealth  of  those  above  him  being  $1,815,000,- 
000.  Of  real  estate  holdings,  valued  by  the 
Tax  Bureau  at  $1,646,028,655.  only  about  $800,- 
000,000  are  in  tbe  bands  of  Jews.  There  were 
counted  1  344  signs  on  Broadway  from  Bowling 
Green  to  Fourteenth  Street,  of  which  only  766 
bore  Jewish  names,  and  this  in  the  stronghold 
of  Jewish  tradesmen.  The  Journal  goes  on  to 
show  that  the  Jewish  population  of  the  world 
is  7,000,000  in  a  total  of  1,480,000,000,  and  of 
these  more  than  two  thirds  are  in  Russia, 
while  in  New  York  there  are  350.000  of  them 
in  a  population  of  five  times  that  number.  It 
thus  appears  that  tbe  preponderating  infiunce 
of  the  Jew  is  simply  a  bugaboo,  unworthy  of 
serious  attention. 
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THE  BIBLE  STUDY 
UNION. 

THE  TEACHINGS  OF  JESUS. 

SCNDAY,  AUGUST  9,  1806. 

XXXII.— PRIDE  AND  RELIGIOUS  INDIF¬ 
FERENCE  CENSURED. 

Luke  xiv.  1-24. 

Somewhere  on  our  Lord’s  journey  through 
Perea  He  was  invited  to  partake  of  the  hos¬ 
pitable  Sabbath  feast  to  which  such  wealthy 
men  as  lived  near  the  synagogues  invited 
those  from  a  distance.  According  to  custom, 
there  was  a  watching  crowd  gathered  around 
the  open  doors,  and  among  them  a  man  with 
the  dropsy.  For  the  last  time  Jesus  attempted 
to  free  men  from  the  yoke  of  ordinances  by  per 
forming  a  cure  on  the  Sabbath.  This  time  no 
accusation  was  brought  against  Him,  the  law 
yers  and  Pharisees  were  dumb.  But  for  the 
sake,  perhaps,  of  the  waiting  crowd,  whose 
minds  might  afterward  be  obscured  by  Phari¬ 
saic  teaching.  He  said  a  few  words  setting  the 
action  in  its  true  light,  both  with  regard  to 
the  common  practice  and  understanding  of 
the  Sabbath  law.  He  had  already  put  the 
matter  in  its  proper  ethical  light  by  the 
question  of  verse  8.  Now,  by  reminding 
them  that  when  the  life  of  an  ox  or  an  ass 
was  in  danger,  even  the  strictest  teacher  of 
the  law  permitted  the  labor  necessary  to  save 
it,  He  made  that  appeal  to  common  practije 
concerning  which  it  would  be  difficult  to  con 
fuse  their  minds.  He  needed  not  to  ask  here, 
as  He  had  asked  in  Galilee,  “How  much  bet¬ 
ter  is  a  man  than  a  sheep?”  or  an  ox  (Matt, 
xi.  11).  The  bystanders  would  perceive  at 
once  the  force  of  His  appeal  to  fact. 

At  this  Sabbath  feast  I'etween  the  two  re 
ligious  services  of  the  day,  rather  miscellane 
ous  company  has  gathered,  and  a  natural 
rivalry  for  the  “chief  seats”  on  the  central 
couch  along  the  upper  end  of  the  table  now 
began  to  snow  itself.  Jesus  took  this  oppor 
tunity  to  teach  the  multitude  what  He  had 
from  the  Brst  been  teaching  His  disciples,  and 
what  He  continued  to  teach  them  to  the  last 
—  the  beauty  of  humility,  the  ugliness  of  self 
importance  and  of  a  craving  for  petty  honor. 
In  His  kingdom  such  a  state  of  mind  had 
really  no  place— the  spirit  of  the  little  child, 
the  spirit  of  him  who  would  minister,  the 
spirit  of  him  who  entirely  forgets  himself  and 
looks  out  for  the  comfort  and  pleasure  of 
others,  is  the  spirit  of  the  kingdom.  The 
heterogeneous  company  before  Him  waa  not, 
however,  prepared  to  receive  abstract  teach 
ing.  By  a  parable  based  upon  the  incident  of 
the  moment,  Jesus  now,  as  so  often  before, 
taught  the  unloveliness,  and  even  the  futility, 
of  insisting  on  one’s  own  dignity.  What 
good  would  it  do,  after  all,  to  scramble  for 
the  chief  seat?  Presently  would  come  the 
master  of  the  house,  and  with  Pharisaic 
punctilio,  rearrange  his  guests  according  to 
his  own  notion  of  their  dignity.  Then  shame 
would  be  the  portion  of  him  who  had  craved 
an  honor  which  was  not  truly  his.  Far  better 
the  bumble  mind  which  is  “content  to  fill  a 
little  place.”  That  is  indeed  a  far  more  true 
nobility  which  seeks  not  great  things  for 


itself.  God  is  not  less  discerning  than  the 
Pharisee  to  give  to  each  man  the  recognition 
due  to  his  desert  The  conclusion  of  verse  11 
is  a  teaching  frequently  on  Jesus’  lips  (xviii. 
14;  Matt,  xxiii.  12). 

But  it  this  was  a  word  for  the  guests, 
our  Lord  bad  also  a  word  for  the  host. 
He  also  needed  to  learn  the  importance  of 
the  spirit  of  self-denial  and  service.  The 
wealthy  Pharisees  of  the  time  claimed  much 
credit  for  these  Sabbath  hospitalities  as  a 
semi-religious  service,  a  sort  of  alms;  but 
they  cost  them  no  self  denial,  for  they  fully 
expected  to  be  entertained  in  their  turn  by  the  ir 
neighbors.  Not  this  was  the  service  which 
Jesus  demanded  of  His  followers,  the  service 
which  beseemed  the  children  of  God.  All 
true  service  is  given  in  a  self  denying  spirit, 
in  a  spirit  of  genuine  love  and  desire  to  be  of 
use.  It  is  not  wrong  to  invite  those  friends 
who  can  make  recompense  by  inviting  in  their 
turn,  but  it  is  not  hospitality,  it  is  not  a  re¬ 
ligious  service,  nor  has  it  even  moral  value; 
it  gives  no  evidence  of  the  spirit  of  the  man 
who  makes  the  feast.  He  who  would  serve 
his  fellow  men  in  his  hospitalities  must  invite 
those  who  cannot  repay  him  ;  to  be  hospitable 
to  such  brings  a  blessing  because  the  act  wit 
nesses  to  a  frame  of  mind  which  is  pleasing 
to  God,  in  harmony  with  the  spirit  of  His 
kingdom.  It  shows  the  host  to  be  actuated 
by  a  spirit  of  spontaneous  .'ind  active  kind 
ness,  which  is  the  moving  spirit  of  all  true 
service. 

One  of  those  present  remarked,  in  a  general 
way,  perhaps  thinking  that  Jesus  would  be 
pleased  with  the  sentiment,  that  those  would 
be  blessed  who  should  eat  bread  in  the  king¬ 
dom  of  God.  The  Jews  expected  that  the 
ushering  in  of  the  Messianic  kingdom  would 
be  with  a  great  feast,  and  many  of  Jesus’ 
parables  bad  reference  to  this  common  expec 
tation  (Matt.  xxii.  1-14).  Perhaps  this  speaker 
made  this  reference  to  it  after  the  manner  of 
people  who  delight  in  pious  platitudes ;  per¬ 
haps  he  did  it  with  intent  to  interrupt  the 
teaching  of  Jesus  at  this  point.  In  any  case, 
the  words  did  not  ring  true;  it  was  evident 
that  the  speaker  had  passed  over  in  his  mind 
as  of  no  consequence  all  that  Jesus  had  been 
teaching  of  the  necessity  of  love  and  self-sac¬ 
rificing  service  in  him  who  would  have  a  pirt 
in  that  feast.  And  so  Jesus  answered  him 
directly  (vs  16)  by  the  parable  of  the  Great 
Supper  which  followed— a  parable,  the  imagery 
of  which  was  too  familiar  to  all  present  for 
them  to  misapprehend  its  meaning.  There 
are  many.  He  virtually  said,  who,  like  the 
speaker,  have  much  to  say  of  their  longing 
for  spiritual  communion,  for  heavenly  joys, 
who  yet  allow  the  most  trival  things  to  turn 
them  from  them.  The  things  themselves 
were  not  wrong ;  to  be  interetted  in  one’s 
farm,  or  one’s  cattle,  or  happy  in  one’s  wife 
is  not  only  right,  but  a  duty  But  to  let 
these  interests  fill  one’s  horizon  and  blot  out 
the  face  of  God  is  not  only  wrong,  it  is  self¬ 
destructive. 

So  Jesus  taught  those  hearers  of  his  that  it 
was  not  necessarily  those  who  had  been  first 
invited  who  would  sit  down  at  the  heavenly 
feast.  Israel  bad  first  been  called,  but  Israel 
bad  the  power  in  himself  to  fail  of  the  bless 
ing.  Those  who  were  all  absorbed  in  worldly 
interests,  those  who  hesitated  and  put  off  ac 
cepting  the  call,  would  be  shut  out  (vs.  24). 
We  roust  bear  in  mind  that  a  parable  teaches 
only  one  aspect  of  truth.  At  other  times 
Jesus  bad  already  taught  the  long  suffering 
mercy  of  God  (xiii.  6  9,  xii.  57  59). 

Those  who  know  themselves  to  be  needy 
are  quick  to  accept  a  gracious  inviiati  m. 
The  poor  and  maimed  and  lame  and  'blind, 
the  ignorant,  unlearned,  common  people  who 
fo  lowed  Jesus  gladly,  these  were  ready  to 


come  at  His  gracious  call.  And  there  waa 
still  another  class- the  outcasts  (vs.  23),  the 
disinherited  of  earth,  who  cannot  believe  that 
they  are  wanted,  and  must  even  be  constrained 
to  accept  the  invitation,  yet  who  are  thankful 
to  accept  when  once  they  are  assured  that  it 
is  for  them  ;  these,  too,  would  find  a  place  at 
the  heavenly  feast.  By  this  class  our  Lord  no 
doubt  referred  to  the  Gentiles,  whom  the 
Jews  despised  as  outcasts  and  vagrants.  They 
would  be  called  on  to  take  the  places  of  the 
Pharisaic  Jews  who  refused  to  come.  None 
of  these  could  have  any  part  in  the  festival  of 
the  kingdom. 

THE  INTERNATIONAL  LESSON, 
David’s  Victories. 

2  Samuel  x.  8  19. 

Golden  Text  —The  Lord  is  my  Light  an<L 
my  Salvation;  whom  shall  I  feai?— Psalm 
xxvii.  1. 

Not  always  is  the  chief  of  a  guerilla  band,, 
however  vailant  and  chivalrous,  competent  to- 
lead  great  armies  and  conduct  warfare  on  a 
large  scale.  David  had  been  a  bold,  brave, 
and  ever  successful  guerilla  leader  in  the  days 
of  his  outlawry,  but  he  had  also  the  large 
grasp  of  situations  and  the  genius  for  com¬ 
mand  which  made  of  him  a  great  general. 
The  events  of  our  lesson  are  told  so  simply 
that  it  needs  some  careful  thought  for  us  to- 
realize  that  these  were  tremendous  undertak¬ 
ings,  requiring  the  finest  generalship. 

The  Ammonites  had  offered  to  David  that- 
last  insult,  disrespect  to  ambassadors.  They 
did  not  wait  for  him  to  declare  the  war  which 
they  felt  must  follow  this  deed,  but  dreading 
the  power  of  David’s  well-disciplined  army, 
they  hired  a  number  of  Syrian  mercenaries' 
(vs.  6)  to  aid  them.  The  chronicler  tells  ue 
(2  Chron.  xix.  6)  that  they  paid  the  enormous 
sum  of  a  thousand  talents  (over  two  million 
dollars)  for  these  forty-two  hundred  mercen¬ 
aries.  These  Syrians  came  from  the  region 
northeast  of  Damascus,  between  the  Orontes 
and  the  Euphrates.  One  body  of  them  was 
led  by  their  king  in  person.  To  oppose  this 
great  army,  the  more  formidable  because 
(I  Chron.  xix.  17)  it  had  chariots,  which 
David  had  not,  David  sent  bis  general,  Joab,. 
with  the  whole  army,  including  those  picked 
men  of  valor  whose  loyal  service  counted  for 
so  much  in  David’s  life  (2  Sam.  xv.  18,  etc.). 

The  account  in  Chronicles  says  that  the 
mercenaries  mustered  at  Medeba,  about  twenty 
miles  southwest  of  the  Ammonite  capital, 
Rabbab,  nearer,  therefore,  to  Palestine,  offer¬ 
ing  to  Joab  the  danger  of  being  crushed  be¬ 
tween  two  forces.  The  Ammonite  force 
massed  under  the  walls  of  the  city,  with  part 
deploying  in  the  plain  (the  field).  The  general¬ 
ship  of  Joab  in  dividing  his  force  was  good; 
still  better  was  the  spirit  of  his  addresi  to> 
the  troops  and  to  his  lieutenant,  Abishai.  He 
made  appeal  to  their  courage,  to  their  frater¬ 
nal  feeling,  to  their  patriotism,  to  their  trust 
in  Jehovah.  He  reminded  them  that  it  was 
the  Lord’s  battles  they  were  fighting.  Thus 
inspired  his  troops  rushed  on  to  victory  ;  the 
mercenaries  were  utterly  routed,  and  the 
Ammonitts,  losing  heart,  fled  back  to  their 
stronghold.  Joab  did  not  now  besiege  the 
city,  probably  because  the  season  was  too- 
advanced  (xi.  1). 

The  Syrian  king,  chagrined  at  the  defeat 
of  hie  men,  now  mustered  all  his  vassals  and 
tributaries  from  beyond  the  Euphrates,  a 
formidable  host,  and  putting  them  under  the 
general  in-ebief  of  the  Syrian  army,  sent 
them  to  invade  Israel.  We  do  not  know  where 
Helam  is,  where'JDavid  met  them,  but  proba¬ 
bly  it  was  in  Syrian,  not  Israelitish,  terri¬ 
tory,  David  preferring  to  invade  rather  than 
be  invaded.  His  victory  was  very  signal,  as^ 
is  shown  not  only  by  'the  numbers  of  thej 
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dead,  but  by  the  fact  that  the  vasBals  of  the 
Syrian  king  hastened  to  offer  their  allegiance 
to  David,  and  the  alliance  between  Syiia  and 
Amnion  was  broken. 

The  teaching  of  this  lesson  is  very  iin 
pressive.  It  is  not  hard  to  put  our  life  and 
the  issue  of  our  acts  into  the  hand  of  God 
when  we  have  no  cause  to  blame  ourselves. 

Gbristian 

_ Enbcavor 

By  the  Hev.  S.  W.  Pratt. 

Temptation. 

Aug.  3.  The  temptation  of  wine.  Jeremiah  .35: 1  19. 

4.  Tbe  temptation  of  wealth.  1  Timothy  6: 1-10. 

5.  The  temptation  of  honor.  Numbers  ^ :  15-35. 

tl.  The  temptation  of  fear.  Jonth  1 : 1  17. 

7.  The  temptation  of  piuie.  2  Corinthians  12 : 110. 

8.  The  temptation  of  power.  Matthew  4 : 1-11. 

9.  Topic— 'I'he  conquest  of  temptation.  Ephesians 

b :  10-18.  (A  temperance  topic). 

When  the  Apostle  Paul  wrote  this  epistle  he 
was  a  prisoner  at  Rome,  and  if  not  chained 
to  a  Roman  soldier,  was  under  guard.  He 
had  soldiers  in  sight,  and  would  hear  much 
of  armament  and  warfare.  Very  naturally, 
therefore,  he  writes  of  the  spiritual  warfare 
of  ^he  Christian  in  comparison  with  the  physi¬ 
cal.  Our  lesson  considers  this  warfare  as  a 
contest  against  temptation. 

In  this  sense  a  temptation  is  an  endeavor  to 
seduce,  or  entice,  or  persuade  one  to  do  evil. 
It  comes  from  without,  while  it  may  seek  to 
persuade  by  reasons  from  without  as  within 
One  is  tempted  because  of  some  weakness 
within  himself,  otherwise  there  is  no  tempta 
tion.  One  is  not  tempted  in  the  point  where 
be  is  strong,  so  that  what  would  tempt  cne 
would  not  another.  And  one  is  no  stronger 
than  his  weakest  point.  Here  the  enemy 
will  make  his  attack,  and  here  a  double  guard 
must  be  set.  and  the  fortification  be  made 
stronger. 

It  is  well  to  remember  that  there  is  nothing 
wrong  in  being  tempted ;  the  wrong  is  in 
yielding  to  it.  The  temptation  presents 
alternatives  of  choice,  one  good,  the  other 
evil  It  is  when  one  hesitates,  or  inclines  to 
choose  the  evil,  that  there  is  any  trial  of 
character.  Our  Lord  Himself  was  tempted; 
Satan  presented  an  evil  choice  before  Him, 
but  He  rejected  it  instantly. 

Having  once  rejected  an  evil  choice,  it  will 
be  easier  to  reject  it  a  second  time,  until  it 
will  cease  to  have  any  power  over  us,  and 
we  are  confirmed  in  the  right.  In  this  way 
it  is  blessed  to  be  tempted ;  we  are  made  con 
fldent  of  our  etiength  Thus  we  overcome 
temptaticn  after  temptation,  and  no  flight 
thing  can  move  us.  He  who  'once  hesitated 
at  a  penny  cannot  now  be  moved  by  a  million. 
And  he  who  haj  fallen  by  a  temptation  and 
recovered,  will  not  be  so  apt  to  fall  into  the 
same  again,  but  will  doubly  guard  and  watch 
that  point,  until  it  may  become  his  strongest 
point.  He  will,  at  any  rate,  know  his  own 
weakness,  and  the  strength  of  his  enemy. 

We  are  in  danger  when  we  overrate  our  own 
strength  or  underrate  that  of  the  enemy.  The 
source  of  the  Christian’s  stiength  is  in  Ood 
and  His  mighty  power.  The  psalmist  found 
Him  a  Refuge  and  Fortress  and  Rock,  and 
a  present  Help.  He  is  the  Almighty. 

A  sol.lier  goes  out  not  at  his  own  charges, 
but  is  sent  by  his  country.  Dress  and  weapons 
and  food  are  furnished.  The  Christian  soldier 
may  go  forth  panoplied  in  divine  armor.  His 
enemy  is  Satan,  the  cunning  deceiver,  the 
liar,  the  evil  one,  who  by  his  whiles  attempts 
to  seduce  the  very  elect  of  Ood.  He  is  the 
prince,  and  under  him  are  inf  rior  evil  angels, 
or  principalities,  and  powers  of  evil  worlds, 
and  rulers  of  those  in  spiritual  darkness  and 
blindness,  and  malignant  demons  of  the  air. 


lie  contends  with  something  more  than  his 
own  flesh  and  blood,  some  one  stronger  than 
human  nature,  and  more  evil  than  evil  men 
This  inemy  is  the  great  enemy  of  God,  who 
for  some  reason  is  permitted  great  power  in 
this  world,  and  who  would  injure  Ood  by 
seducing  the  Son  of  Ood.  Not  having  been 
able  to  turn  the  Son  of  God  from  His  redeem¬ 
ing  work,  he  would  keep  sinners  from  Christ, 
or  failing  in  this,  would  keep  Christians  from 
serving  Him. 

To  contend  against  him  the  Christian  must 
furnish  himself  with  all  the  spiritual  weapons 
necessary  which  Ood  baa  provided.  The  first 
of  these  is  the  girdle  of  truth  for  the  loins 
The  loose,  flowing  garments  would  impede  the 
fight,  and  besides,  the  girdle  enables  one  to 
put  forth  all  bis  strength  in  the  use  of  all  bis 
weapons.  When  one  has  the  truth  on  his 
side,  is  thoroughly  convinced  of  it,  and 
assured  so  that  he  is  one  with  Ood  and  on  His 
side,  be  knows  no  fear,  and  goes  forth  fed- 
ing  that  Ood  is  with  him,  and  will  defend 
and  protect  and  assist  him  and  give  him  vie 
tory. 

The  breastplate  of  righteousness,  before  and 
behind,  protects  the  vital  part,  and  he  cannot 
be  accused  by  Satan  of  evil,  and  conscious  of 
rectitude,  he  stands  up  boldly  against  bis 
most  fiery  shafts. 

Having  the  feet  shod  with  the  preparation 
of  the  Gospel  of  peace,  he  marches  with  sure, 
swift  step  in  the  advancement  of  Hie  cause. 

With  the  shield  of  faith  in  the  left  band, 
which  the  fiery  darts  of  the  evil  one  cannot 
pierce,  he  wards  off  his  assaults.  Faith 
overcomes  the  world ;  it  gives  confidence  in 
Christ  of  blessings  greater  than  can  be  offered 
els**  where. 

The  helmet  of  salvation  also  protects  the 
head.  And  with  the  right  hand  be  wields 
the  sword  of  the  Spirit,  the  Word  and  Gospel 
of  Ood,  the  divine  truth  and  promise  of  re 
demption.  Satan  flees  before  the  Word  of 
Ood,  and  when  be  sees  that  one  abides  in  this 
he  leaves  him. 

Added  to  these  is  all  prayer  and  supplica 
tions  at  all  seasons  Our  Helper  will  come  to 
our  assistance  and  reinforce  us  when  we  cry 
to  Him.  And  in  the  thickest  of  the  battle 
we  can  ejaculate  a  prayer  to  Him  and  He 
will  be  with  us  instantly. 

And  the  Holy  Spirit  will  also  move  us  when 
and  how  to  pray,  and  pray  with  and  for  us. 
We  are  to  watch  and  pray  lest  we  enter  into 
temptation,  and  to  pray  all  the  more  when 
it  is  upon  us. 

But  taking  the  effensive,  and  not  only 
standing  our  ground,  but  going  against  the 
enemy,  there  will  be  no  temptation,  the 
strength  and  power  of  the  Lord  being  ours 
If  Christ  be  for  us,  who  can  be  against  us. 
Paul  could  do  all  things  through  Christ 
strengthening  him,  and  was  himstlf  the  best 
example  of  the  Christian  soldier  in  battle. 


THE  WILEAItD  Y.  SETTLEMENT. 

The  Maosachusetts  Young  Women’s  Chris¬ 
tian  Temperance  Union  is  planning  a  social 
work  which,  if  successfully  carried  out,  will 
mean  much  for  the  development  of  the  young 
women  of  that  society  as  well  as  the  people 
in  the  poorer  parts  of  the  <  ity  of  Boston 
They  are  expecting  to  open  this  fall  a  social 
settlement  called  the  Willard  Y.  Settlement. 
It  is  to  be  in  the  lodging  house  districts  of 
Boston,  and  the  design  is  to  use  the  lower 
front  room  as  a  library,  rest,  or  reading  room 
for  the  free  use  of  all  the  young  women  of 
the  vicinity,  this  to  be  open  on  Sunday  as 
well  as  through  the  week,  for  a  special  evan 
gelistic  service  there  on  Sunday  afternoon. 
Luncheon  will  be  served  in  an  adjoining  room, 
and  it  is  hoped  that  this  will  be  one  of  the 
sources  of  revenue.  The  second  story  front 
room  will  be  furnished  for  classes,  lectures, 
and  entertainments,  and  will  be  used  as  head 
quarters  of  the  Boston  Y.  The  remaining 
rooms  will  be  fitted  up  neatly  and  rented  to 
young  girls  whose  pay  does  rot  exceed  §^.5  a 
week  The  rooms,  including  board  and  laun¬ 
dry,  will  be  given  to  them  for  §3  a  week. 
Four  residents  are  all  ready  to  enter  the  work; 
Miss  Caswell,  House  Manager:  Miss  Lizzie 
Chapman,  from  Charleston,  Business  Man¬ 
ager;  Miss  Anna  Ross,  and  Miss  Rilla  Nor¬ 
ton,  who  will  be  Evangelistic  Superintendent. 


Cbilbi'cii’s  ©epartment. 

THE  GIUL^i  THAT  -\RK  WANTED. 

The  feirls  that  are  wanted  are  good  girls— 

(iood  fiom  the  heart  to  the  lips; 

Pure,  as  the  lily  is  white  and  pure 
From  its  heart  to  Its  sweet  leaf-tins. 

The  girls  that  are  wanted  are  home  girls— 

Girls  that  are  mother’s  right  hand; 

That  fathers  and  brothers  can  trust  in. 

And  the  little  ones  understand. 

Girls  that  are  fair  on  the  heaithstone. 

And  pleasant  when  nobody  sees; 

Kind  atd  swe  et  to  their  own  folk", 

Ready  and  anxious  to  pleas?. 

The  girls  that  are  wanted  are  wise  girls. 

That  Know  what  to  do  and  say; 

That  d,  Ive  with  a  smile  and  a  loving  word 
The  gloom  of  the  hcusebold  away. 

THE  WOODPECKER’S  FAMILY. 

They  are  early  riseis,  and  want  their  break¬ 
fast  before  sunrise,  our  woodpecker’s  family 
that  live  in  the  maple  tree  in  front  of  the 
window.  No  matter  how  tired  and  tleepy 
we  ate.  those  woodpecker  children  wake  us 
up  at  four  o’clo  k  in  the  morning,  teasing  for 
their  breakfast  Their  voicts  are  not  very 
sweet  and  gentle,  either;  those  nestlings  give 
loud  and  8h>-rp  cries  for  food,  and  when  the 
mother  bird  or  father  bird  comes  back  from 
market  with  a  good  fat  worm  to  divide  among 
them,  it  is  a  sad  truth  that  they  all  fight  and 
scream  as  loudly  as  they  can  for  the  first  bite. 
They  are  not  at  all  polite  to  each  other  as 
girls  and  boys  are  taught  to  be.  They  try  to 
push  each  other  out  of  reach  of  the  worm, 
and  all  look  out  well  for  No.  1.  It  sounds 
just  as  if  they  kept  saying,  “Get  away  I”  “Give 
it  to  me  first r  “Give  it  to  me,  I  say!"  I 
could  not  hear  anything  that  sounded  like 
“Thank  you”  and  "Please.” 

Sometimes  it  is  nearly  an  hour  before  those 
good  parents  get  the  little  ones  sufficient 
breakfast.  When  they  have  eaten  enough, 
then  it  is  all  quiet  until  they  are  hungry 
again. 

A  few  days  since  a  young  bird  fell  out  of 
the  nest.  Long  before  the  little  ones  came  we 
had  heard  the  wooDpeckers  building  that  nest. 
They  did  not  work  more  than  eight  hours  a 
day,  but  the  rapid  strokes  of  their  bills, 
sounding  like  a  hammer,  rang  in  our  ears 
far  into  the  night.  They  tunnelled  a  hole  in 
the  trunk  of  the  tree,  where  they  made  their 
nest.  It  was  to  the  door  of  this  nest  the  little 
one  ventured  that  day,  and  liking  the  pretty 
garden  surrounding  the  trees,  he  stepped  too 
far  out  on  the  threshold  and  fell  to  the 
ground.  He  did  not  know  how  to  fly  back, 
and  the  mother  started  the  most  doleful  cries 
and  calls  to  him.  The  children  saw  him  in 
the  grass,  and  they  said,  “Oh,  what  a  sweet 
little  bird  !”  Then  they  ran  and  shut  the  cat 
and  the  dog  up  where  they  could  not  get  out, 
and  hid  behind  the  bushes  themselves,  to  see 
how  the  mother  bird  would  get  its  little  fledg¬ 
ling  back  home  again. 

It  was  wondeiful  to  see  her  try  to  show  the 
little  bird  ho^  to  get  up  on  the  trunk  of  the 
tree.  It  coaxed  and  coaxed  in  mild  tones, 
and  then  it  scolded  the  little  fellow  very  hard. 
But  finally  it  succeeded  in  getting  it  into  the 
n€8t,  where  we  hope  it  will  remember  the 
!e?son  it  learned  not  to  venture  out  into  the 
great  woild  until  its  mother  shows  it  where 
and  bow  to  go 

Many  little  birds  are  determined  to  try  to 
fly  like  the  older  birds,  before  the  mother 
thinks  it  is  the  right  time  for  them  to  use 
their  wings,  and  so  many  of  them  never  get 
home  any  more.  Some  cruel  fate,  like  the 
coming  of  a  dog,  or  cat,  or  wicked  boy,  de¬ 
stroys  their  life  The  woodpecker  hes  a 
piteous  cry  when  it  is  frightened  or  troubled. 
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The  naturolipt,  Wilson,  tells  this  story  of  a 
woodpe.^ket  ; 

He  had,  without  intent,  wounded  it  in  the 
wing,  and  he  picked  it  up  and  put  it  in  his 
pocket.  Then  the  bird  set  up  a  cry  like  that 
of  a  young  child.  When  he  took  the  bird  out 
and  showed  the  bystanders,  they  were  aston¬ 
ished. 

“I  took  him  to  my  room,”  says  Mr.  Wilson, 
“and  locked  him  up.  In  less  than  an  hour 
I  returned,  and  on  my  opening  the  door,  he 
set  up  the  same  distressing  shout,  whi.-h  now 
appeared  to  proceed  from  grief  that  he  had 
been  discovered  in  his  attempts  to  escape. 
He  bad  mounted  along  the  side  of  the  window 
nearly  as  high  as  the  ceiling,  a  little  below 
which  he  had  begun  to  break  through.  The 
bed  was  covered  with  large  pieces  of  plaster; 
the  Uth  was  exposed  for  at  least  fifteen  inches 
square,  and  a  hole  large  enough  to  admit  the 
fist  opened  to  the  weather-i oards,  so  that  in 
less  than  another  hour  he  would  certainly 
have  succeeded  in  making  his  way  through. 
1  wished  to  preserve  his  life,  and  had  gone 
otf  in  search  of  suitable  food  for  him.  When 
I  returned  I  found,  to  my  mortification,  that 
be  bad  almost  ruined  the  mahogany  table  in 
the  room.  He  displayed  such  an  unconquera¬ 
ble  spirit  and  bad  so  much  courage  and  mettle 
that  I  returned  him  to  bis  native  woods.” 

1  am  sure,  dear  children,  you  are  glad  the 
woodpecker  got  back  again  to  his  proper  place. 
He  was  not  made  to  bo  kept  in  a  room,  and 
knew  no  better  than  to  follow  his  occupation, 
hunting  for  insect  life  in  the  nice  furniture 
in  that  room  of  the  hotel,  just  as  he  ham 
mered  on  the  tree,  back  in  the  woods,  to  get 
his  daily  bread.  Sosan  Teall  Perry. 


YOUNG  LIFE. 

All  young  life  is  impatient.  Impatience  is 
the  one  special  characteristic  of  childhood 
and  youth.  Life  is  fuller  of  promise  at  this 
time  than  at  any  other.  It  spreads  before 
the  eye  like  a  rich  and  varied  feast,  like  a 
garden  full  of  blossoms  ready  to  be  plucked. 
The  senses  are  keener  for  enjoyment,  and 
there  is  a  restless  longing  to  get  all  that  life 
promises  at  once.  Young  people  are  in  haste 
to  grow  up  and  to  obtain  in  childhood  the 
advantages  that  men  and  women  enjoy.  And 
in  this  longing  they  trample  under  foot  many 
of  the  blessings  of  their  present  age.  and  lose 
the  charming  graces  which  should  distinguish 
their  early  years.  They  are  prematurely  sati 
ated ;  they  have  seen  an  end  of  all  perfection, 
and  find  nothing  new  to  interest  or  delight 
them.  You  know  what  happens  if  you  try  to 
open  the  bud  of  a  lily  and  make  it  unfold  its 
pure  white  heart  to  the  sun  too  soon.  You 
spoil  the  bud,  you  take  away  its  beauty  and 
grace  by  your  violent  baste,  and  you  spoil  the 
flower.  Its  growth  is  stopped ;  neither  its 
bright  hue  nor  its  fragrance  is  developed,  and 
before  it  is  half  expanded  it  begins  at  once  to 
wither  and  decay.  And  so  with  the  young 
child  who  seeks  to  be  grown  up  at  once.  The 
charm  of  the  child  and  the  beauty  of  the 
youth  are  both  destroyed.  Childhood  and 
youth  are  the  period  of  preparation  for  after 
life,  in  which  wise  and  holy  lessons  can  be 
most  effectually  imparted  by  teachers,  and  the 
discipline  of  the  heart  and  character  carried 
on  most  advantageously  in  the  loving  atmos 
phere  of  home.  And  it  has  been  proved  that, 
just  as  animals  which  have  the  longest  in¬ 
fancy  are  the  most  highly  developed  in  the 
end,  so  human  b^^ings  who  remain  longest  in 
the  state  of  childhood  and  pupilage  achieve 
highest  distinction  afterwards  And.  there 
fore,  all  young  people  ought  to  look  upon 
their  childhood  and  jouth  as  a  moat  precious 
time  of  preparation,  when  a  rich  stock  of 
good  lessons  and  influences  has  to  be  laid 
which  may  hereafter  bring  forth  abundant 
fruit,  and  not  be  eager  that  their  tender 
years,  with  all  their  wise  teachings  and  loving 
restraints  should  be  got  over  as  quickly  as 
possible— Rev.  Hugh  Macmillan,  D.  D.,  in 
The  Quiver. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

ScND.vY  AT  Sea. 

“What  shall  we  do  this  afternoon!”  asked 
Rick  when  the  dinner  dishes  bad  been  put 
away.  “  We  didn’t  bring  any  Sunday  books, 
did  wel” 

“Except  the  Bible,”  said  Louie. 

“The  Bible  isn’t  a  Sunday  book,”  said  Tom. 
“It’s  the  most  every-day  book  of  any.” 

“It’s  Sunday,  too,”  returned  Louie. 

“We  might  play  church,”  suggested  Una 

“You  and  I  are  (oo  big  to  play  church,”  said 
Rick.  “  Tom  and  Louie  might  ” 

“Oh,  we  are  none  of  us  too  big,”  saic 
Mamma  D.  “Let’s  all  have  church,  and 
sing,  and  Mamma  H.  can  preach  us  a  sermon.” 

“flobl  Mamma  preach  1”  exclaimed  Tom. 

“She  does  sometimes,”  said  Rick,  slyly. 

“I  will  to-day.”  said  Mamma  H.,  smiling 
“There  are  some  things  I  want  to  say  to  you 
that  will  do  very  well  for  a  sermon.  Rick 
can  read  a  chapter  and  we  can  sing  a  hymn 
or  two,  and  then  I’ll  preach  a  little.” 

There  was  some  bustle  while  Uni  brought 
the  Bible  and  Louie  settled  the  camp  chairs, 
bringing  Mary  Jane  and  Victoria  to  swell  the 
ranks  of  the  congregation.  At  last  every  one 
was  seated. 

“Let’s  sing  ‘Sailing  on  the  boisterous 
ocean.’  ”  said  Mamma  D. 

It  was  an  old-fashioned  sailor’s  hymn  which 
the  children,  on  one  of  their  travels,  had 
learned  from  the  pastor  of  a  seaman’s  chapel. 
It  was  sung  to  a  queer  old  tune,  all  ups  and 
downs  and  quavers,  and  the  children  were 
rather  fond  of  singing  it. 

“Have  you  selected  a  chapter,  Rick?” 
asked  Mamma  H.,  when  the  hymn  was  sung. 

“I  thought,  mamma,”  answered  Rick,  “that 
as  we  are  at  sea  it  would  be  nice  to  read 
about  Jonah’s  voyage.” 

“Goody!  Jonah!”  said  Louie,  clapping  her 
hands. 

“Hush,  Louie,”  said  Tom,  “you  are  in 
uhurch.” 

Rick  was  a  good  reader  for  a  boy  of  bis  age, 
and  the  children  all  listened  attentively  to 
the  familiar  story,  which,  read  to  the  whistling 
of  the  wind  among  the  rigging  of  the  Lady 
Grey,  seemed  more  vivid  than  usual. 

“And  now,  mamma,”  said  Rick,  as  be  closed 
the  book,  “I  think  you  ought  to  take  your 
text  from  what  I  have  read.” 

“Very  well,”  said  Mamma  H.  “There  is  a 
part  of  a  verse  in  the  first  chapter  that  will 
answer  very  well  for  a  text  to  what  I  am 
going  to  say.  You  may  read  it;  it  is  the 
last  clause  of  the  twelfth  verse.” 

Rick  read:  “For  know  that  for  my  sake 
this  great  tempest  is  upon  you.” 

“I  have  been  thinking,”  said  Mamma  H., 
and  all  the  children  eat  up  very  straight  and 
looked  fixedly  at  her,  “that  this  cruise  may 
not  be  precisely  what  we  anticipated,  and 
that  there  may  be  some  lessons  for  us  to 
learn  by  it  which  we  did  not  look  for.  We 
shall  not  get  home  as  soon  as  we  expected, 
at  least,  and  we  cannot  tell  what  may  be  in 
store  for  us,  or  how  much  cheerfulness  and 
patience  and  quiet  trust  may  be  needed  before 
we  get  home.  Now  what  I  want  you  to  re 
member  is,  that  if  this  cruise  becomes  in  any 
way  tedious  or  trying,  it  is /or  our  sakes;  that 
we  may  get  good  from  it.  It  will  be  eashr 
for  us  to  be  cheerful  and  good-natured  if  we 
remember  that  all  our  adventures  are  not  a 
happening,  but  a  part  of  God’s  plan  for  us 

“Then,  in  one  sense,  perhaps  we  are  a'l 
Jonahs.  He  says,  ‘It  is  for  my  sake  that  this 
tempest  is  come  upon  you.  ’  No  one  cm  suffer 


alone  in  receiving  God’s  disc  ipline :  it  is  just  as 
when  a  mother  punishes  a  naughty  child — 
every  one  in  the  family  feels  pain.  Each  one 
of  us,  perhaps,  needs  to  learn  some  lesson, 
and  this  cruise  is  to  teach  it.  Let  us  each  be 
very  patient  then,  and  tender  of  the  otherj 
who  may  be  suffering  for  our  sakes,  and 
very  cheerful  in  trying  to  make  every  little 
trial  as  light  as  possible  to  them.” 

‘‘Amen!”  said  Captain  Hamilton  frjm  the 
forecastle. 

Mamma  H.  blushed  a  little,  for  she  had  for¬ 
gotten  ail  about  the  Captain,  and  she  was 
not  used  to  preac;hing  in  public. 

After  supper  they  all  gathered  at  the  stern 
of  the  Lsdy  Grey  to  watch  the  sunset.  The 
sky  was  very  clear  just  along  the  horizon, 
but  higher  up  were  heaped  masses  of  dark 
grey  clouds,  rimmed  with  gold,  while  long 
shafts  of  intense  light  shot  from  them  in  all 
dire  .tions.  Higher  still,  overhead,  were  spray- 
like  clouds  which  foreboded  wind,  but  for 
the  time  a'l  was  very  peaceful.  As  the  sun 
sank  lower,  the  mist  wreaths  in  the  upper  shy 
chai!ged  from  white  to  pink,  and  slowly 
flushed  to  a  vivid  rose;  the  cloud  masses 
turned  a  deep  flame  color,  the  clear  space 
upon  the  horizon  became  a  sea  of  golden  fire. 

The  children,  who  had  been  chattering 
among  themselves,  grew  silent  as  they 
watched  the  growing  glory.  At  last  Una 
began  softly  to  repeat : 

*•  •  The  Kolden  palece  of  my  God 
Shiaing  above  the  clouds  I  see; 

Beyond  the  cherubs*  bright  abode, 

Higher  than  angels'  thoughts  can  be: 

How  can  I  in  those  courts  appear 
Without  a  wedding  garment  on  ? 

Conduct  me.  Tnou  Life-giver,  there,— 

Conduct  me  to  Thy  glorious  throne ! 

And  clothe  me  with  Thy  robes  of  light, 

And  lead  me  through  sin’s  darksome  night. 

My  Saviour  and  my  God  I  ’  ” 

For  a  few  moments  there  was  again  no 
sound,  except  the  gentle  plashing  of  the  waves 
against  the  vessel’s  sides,  then  Rick  asked  in 
a  low  voice : 

“Where  did  you  learn  that,  Una?” 

“It  is  a  Russian  hymn,”  replied  Una.  “I 
found  it  last  Sunday  in  mamma’s  'Eve¬ 
nings  with  the  Sacred  Poets,’  and  learned  it. 
That  golden  light  in  the  west  reminded  me  of 
the  first  line.” 

“Such  a  Sunday  evening  as  this  ought  to 
bring  us  very  near  to  ‘the  golden  palace  of 
our  God,’  ”  said  Mamma  D. 

“Mamma,”  said  Louie,  “wont  you  say  your 
beautiful  Sunday  hymn?” 

“You  mean  that  ene  of  George  Herbert’s?” 
asked  Mamma  D.  “It  is  rather  long,  but  I 
will  say  a  part  of  it,”  and  she  repeated : 

“  O  Day  most  calm,  most  bright  I 

The  fruit  of  this,  the  next  world's  bud; 

The  endorsement  of  supreme  delight. 

Writ  by  a  friend,  and  with  his  blood. 

The  conch  of  time,  care's  balm  and  bs) ; 

The  week  were  dark  but  for  ihy  light. 

Thy  torch  doth  show  the  way. 

“  This  day  mv  Saviour  rose 

And  did  enclose  this  light  for  His; 

That  as  each  beast  his  manger  knows, 

Man  might  not  of  his  fodder  mies; 

Christ  hath  took  in  this  piece  of  ground 
And  made  a  garden  there  for  those 
Who  want  herbs  for  their  wound. 

The  brightness  of  that  day 
We  sullied  by  our  foul  offense: 

Wherefore  that  robe  we  ca-t  away. 

Having  a  new  at  his  expense 
Wnose  drops  of  blood  paid  the  full  pilse 
That  was  required  to  make  ns  gay 
And  fit  for  Paradise. 

*'  Thou  ait  a  day  of  mirth; 

And  where  the  week-days  trail  on  ground, 

Tby  flight  is  higher,  as  thy  birth. 

O  ',  let  me  take  thee  at  the  bound. 

Flying  with  thee  from  seven  to  seven. 

Till  that  we  both,  being  tossed  from  earth. 

Fly  hand  in  hand  to  Heaven  !  ” 
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**1  like  that  last,”  said  Rick.  'It  always 
seems  as  if  I  could  feel  myself  swingiDg, 
swingiag,  till  at  last  I  fly  off  at  a  tangent  and 
land  tight  in  heaven.” 

“I  never  thought  of  that,”  said  Tom,  “it 
sounds  to  me  more  like  the  waves  rising  and 
falling  against  the  sides  of  the  boat.” 

“That  verse  about  the  drops  of  blood  makes 
me  think  of  something  I  read  the  other  day,” 
■  said  Una.  “Did  you  ever  hear  it  before, 
mamma?  It  is  that  the  robin  got  his  red 
breast  because  he  tried  to  pull  the  crown  of 
thorns  off  from  our  Saviour’s  brow.” 

“That  is  a  very  well  known  legend,”  replied 
Mamma  H,  “It  is  a  beautiful  one,  I  think.” 

“I  don’t  know  what  you  mean  by  legend,” 
«aid  Louie. 

“It  is  a  sort  of  story  that  simple-minded 
people  imagined  long  ago,  ”  replied  her  mother, 
“concerning  something  that  they  cared  very 
much  about,  and  because  it  has  in  it  a  touch¬ 
ing,  or  a  striking,  or  a  beautiful  thought,  it 
is  banded  down  from  generation  to  genera¬ 
tion,  even  though  people  know  it  cannot  be 
really  true.” 

“I  like  legends,”  said  Louie.  “1  tnink 
that  is  beautiful  about  the  redbreast.” 

“There  is  another  legend  about  the  robin,” 
said  Mamma  D.  “The  story  is  that  his  bosom 
was  burned  in  the  penal  fire  while  be  carried 
■a  drop  of  water  to  a  child  in  hell.” 

“Oh!”  exclaimed  Louie,  shuddering,  “I 
don’t  like  that  one!” 

“I  do,”  said  Rick  ;  “it  was  brave  and  good. 
He  wouldn’t  mind  being  burned  so  he  could 
give  help  to  one  that  was  suffering.” 

“There  is  a  German  legend  about  another 
t>ird,  the  crossbill,”  observed  Mamma  D.,  to 
-change  the  subject  a  little,  for  she  saw  that 
Louie  still  felt  the  pain  of  the  story. 

“The  crossbill  I”  said  Tom.  “Oh,  I  remem¬ 
ber  the  crossbills  when  we  were  camping  out 
last  summer  op  in  Maine.  Don’t  you  re¬ 
member,  Rick,  how  they  used  to  pick  seeds 
-out  of  the  pine  cones  with  their  little  beaks 
that  lapped  over  one  another?” 

“What  is  the  legend?”  asked  Una. 

“A  German  poet  wrote  a  poem  about  it,  and 
our  own  Longfellow  translated  it.”  replied 
Mamma  D.  “I  think  Mamma  H.  can  repeat 
£t.  ” 

And  Mamma  H.  repeated  this: 

“  On  the  cross  the  dfing  Saviour 

Heavenward  lifts  His  eyelids  calm. 

Feels,  but  scarcely  feels,  a  trembliuK  ' 

In  His  pierced  and  bleeding  palm. 

*•  And  by  all  the  world  forsaken. 

Sees  He  bow  with  zealous  care 

At  the  ruthless  nail  of  iron 
A  little  bird  is  striving  there. 

Stained  with  blood  and  never  tiring. 

With  its  beak  it  doth  not  cease; 

From  the  cross  ’twould  free  the  Saviour, 

Its  Creator's  Son  release. 

And  the  Saviour  speaks  in  mildness: 

'  Blest  be  thou  of  all  the  good ! 

Bear,  as  token  of  this  moment, 

Marks  of  blood  and  holy  rood  I  ’ 

And  that  bird  is  called  the  crossbill. 

Covered  all  with  blood  so  clear; 

In  th*  groves  of  pine  it  singeth 
Songs,  like  legends,  strange  to  bear." 

The  children  eat  silent  when  Mamma  H.  fin¬ 
ished  speaking.  The  glory  had  faded  away 
<tfrom  the  west.  The  air  was  still  fiooded  with 
warm  colors,  and  a  few  rosy  clouds  were  yet 
sailing  in  the  upper  sky,  but  the  stars  were 
beginning  to  come  out,  and  from  the  harbor 
lighthouse  a  bright  line  of  light  beamed  over 
ibe  water. 

“Why,  it  is  growing  dark!”  said  Louie,  at 
Jength.  “When  did  it  begin?  It  was  so 
4>rigbt  and  shining  a  little  while  ago,  and 
dow  it  is  night.  ” 

“Isn’t  it  strange,  mamma,”  asked  Una,  “that 
we  never  know  when  things  begin  to  change? 


We  think  that  things  will  always  he  the 
same,  and  before  we  know  it,  they  are  quite 
different.” 

“That’s  a  very  philosophical  remark  for  a 
little  girl,  Una,”  said  Mamma  D. ,  smiling. 

“That  reminds  me,”  said  Rick,  “of  the 
hymn  I  learned  last  Sunday.  May  I  say  it, 
mamma.  I  found  it  in  a  paper  grandpa  sent. 
It  is  about  being  at  sea,  too.” 

“Do,”  said  Mamma  H. ,  and  Rick  began: 

,  When,  passing  southward  I  may  cross  the  line 
Between  the  Arctic  and  Atlantic  oceans, 

I  may  not  tell  by  any  test  of  mine. 

By  any  startling  signs,  or  strange  commotions. 
Across  my  track; 

But  if  ihe  days  grow  sweeter  one  by  one. 

And  e’en  the  icebergs  melt  their  baidened  faces. 

And  sailors  linger  basking  in  the  sun, 

1  know  1  must  have  made  the  change  of  places 
Some  distance  back. 

“  When,  answering  timidly  the  Master’s  call. 

I  passed  the  bound  of  life  in  coming  to  Him; 

When  in  my  love  for  Him  I  gave  up  all  — 

The  very  moment  when  I  thought  I  knew  him, 

I  cannot  tell. 

But  as  increasingly  I  feel  His  love. 

As  this  cold  heart  is  melted  to  o'erflow  Ing, 

And  now  so  dear  the  light  comes  from  above, 

1  wonder  at  the  change,  and  move  on,  knowing 
That  all  Is  well.” 

“That  is  a  very  beautiful  thought,  Rick,” 
said  his  mother.  “I  am  glad  you  found  the 
poem.  ” 

While  Rick  had  been  saying  bis  hymn  the 
wind  bad  begun  to  blow  and  the  clouds  to 
cover  the  sky.  Captain  Hamilton  had  lighted 
the  lanterns,  and  he  now  came  to  ask  if  he 
should  bring  the  mattresses  out  on  deck.  The 
mammas  looked  a  little  doubtfully  at  the 
clouds. 

“Them  clouds  don’t  mean  rain,  ma’am,” 
said  the  Captain.  “They’re  only  wind.  You’ll 
be  safe  enough  on  deck  to-night.” 

Mamma  D.  thought  there  was  a  rather  curi¬ 
ous  emphasis  in  bis  voice  as  be  said  “  to  night,  ” 
but  no  one  else  observed  it,  and  she  said 
nothing.  As  for  the  children,  they  soon  fell 
asleep  to  the  sound  of  the  wind  in  the 
rigging  and  the  waves  dashing  against  the 
sides  of  the  Lady  Grey. 

(To  be  continued.) 


THE  OLDEST  AND  THE  SMALLEST  REPUBLICS 
IN  THE  WOBLE. 

It  may  be  unknown  to  many  of  our  young 
poeple  that  there  is  a  republic  on  the  south 
ern  side  of  the  Central  Pyrenees  It  is  the 
Republic  of  Andorra,  and  is  the  oldest  republic 
in  the  whole  world,  and  the  smallest,  with  the 
exception  of  Goust.  It  was  given  its  inde¬ 
pendence  by  Charlemagne  more  than  1.000 
years  ago.  There  are  10,000  persons  in  this 
Republic  of  Andorra,  but  it  has  not  a  road  in 
it,  and  does  not  contain  a  single  wheeled 
vehicle.  There  are  no  navigable  streams,  no 
railroads  or  telegraphs,  and  no  newspapers 
or  printing  presses.  The  President  is  practi¬ 
cally  the  supreme  governor,  and  receive!  as 
bis  salary  |1.25  a  month,  or  |15  a  year.  The 
people  are  all  very  poor.  The  council  of  twen¬ 
ty-four,  which  is  called  the  Syndic,  helps  the 
President  in  governing  the  people,  but  they 
serve  without  any  pay. 

The  President  lives  in  a  little  cottage  with 
a  broad  balcony,  where  in  warm  weather  be 
sits  and  transacts  the  business  of  State.  He 
wears  a  short  jacket,  knee  breeches  of  coarse 
brown  wool,  blue  stockings,  a  white  sash, 
hempen  sandals,  and  a  cap  which  closely  re 
sembles  in  shape  that  which  the  Goddess  of 
Liberty  wears  in  her  pictures. 

High  up  among  the  peaks  of  the  Pyrenees, 
overlooking  France  and  Spain,  lies  the  Repub¬ 
lic  of  Goust,  the  smallest  one  in  the  world. 
No  mention  of  Goust  is  found  u(on  any  of  the 
geographical  maps.  The  Republic  of  Goust 
lies  on  a  plateau  over  three  thousand  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea.  In  1895  the  total 


population  was  sixty  one,  a  gain  of  two  in 
thirty  years. 

When  anyone  dies  in  Goust  there  is  a  brief 
funeral  service,  and  then  the  rough-hewn 
coffin  is  taken  to  the  bead  of  a  long  chute, 
built  of  heavy  timbers,  and  is  sent  down  the 
mountain  side  a  mile  below,  where  it  is 
stopped  at  the  village  of  Laurrens,  and  an 
elaborate  funeral  takes  place.  The  reason  for 
this  is  that  the  only  approach  to  Goust  is ' 
through  a  steep,  difficult  gorge,  and  burdens 
cannot  be  transported.  Weddings  and  bap¬ 
tisms  are  also  celebrated  at  Laurrens,  for 
there  is  no  priest  in  Goust.  This  republic  is 
governed  by  a  Council  of  Ancients,  wliich 
consists  of  the  three  oldest  men  among  the 
inhabitants. 


FLORENCE  NIGHTINGALE’S  FIRST  PATIENT 
WAS  A  CRIPPLED  DOG. 

There  is  a  beautiful  incident  related  of 
Florence  Nightingale’s  childhood,  and  it  shows 
that  God  bad  already  planted  within  her  the 
germ  which  was  to  develop  in  after  days. 

Her  first  wounded  patient  was  a  Scotch 
shepherd  dog.  Some  boys  had  hurt,  and  appar 
eotly  broken  its  leg,  by  throwing  stones,  and 
it  bad  been  decided  to  put  it  out  of  its  misery. 

The  little  girl  went  fearlessly  up  to  where  he 
lay,  saying,  in  a  soft,  caressing  tone,  “Poor 
Cap,  poor  Cap!”  It  was  enough.  He  looked 
up  with  bis  speaking  brown  eyes,  now  blood¬ 
shot  and  full  of  pain,  into  her  face,  and  did 
not  resent  it  when,  kneeling  down  beside  him, 
she  stroked,  with  her  little  ungloved  hand, 
the  large,  intelligent  head. 

To  the  vicar  he  was  rather  less  amenable, 
but  by  dint  of  coaxing  be  at  last  allowed  him 
to  touch  and  examine  the  wounded  leg,  Flor¬ 
ence  persuasively  telling  him  that  it  was  “all 
right.”  Indeed,  she  was  on  the  fioor  beside 
him,  with  his  head  on  her  lap,  keeping  up 
a  continuous  murmur,  much  as  a  mother  does 
over  a  sick  child. 

“Well,”  said  the  vicar,  arising  from  bis 
examination,  “as  far  as  I  can  tell,  there  are 
no  bones  broken ;  the  leg  is  badly  bruised.  It 
ought  to  be  fomented  to  take  the  infiamma- 
tion  and  swelling  down.  “How  dp  you 
foment?”  asked  Florence.  “With  hot  clothes 
dipped  in  boiling  water,”  answered  the  vicar. 
“Then  that’s  quite  easy.  I’ll  stay  and  do  it. 
Now,  Jimmy,  get  sticks  and  make  the  kettle 
boil.” 

There  was  no  hesitation  in  the  child’s  man¬ 
ner  :  she  was  told  what  ought  to  be  done,  and 
she  set  about  doing  it  as  a  simple  matter  of 
course.  “But  they  will  be  expecting  you  at 
home,”  said  the  vicar.  “Not  if  they  are  told 
I’m  here,”  said  Florence.  “But  you  will  wait 
and  show  me  bow  to  foment,  won’t  you?” 
“Well,  yes,”  said  the  vicar,  carried  away  by 
the  quick  energy  of  the  little  girl.  And  soon 
the  fire  was  lit  and  the  water  boiling.  An 
old  smock  of  the  shepherd’s  bad  been  discov¬ 
ered  in  a  corner,  which  Florence  had  deliber¬ 
ately  tom  to  pieces,  and  to  the  vicar’s  re¬ 
mark,  “What  will  Roger  say?”  she  answered: 
“We  will  get  him  another.”  And  so  Florence 
Nightingale  made  her  first  compress,  and 
spent  all  that  bright  spring  day  in  nursing 
her  first  patient— the  shepherd’s  dog. 


ARITHMETIC  AND  ETHICS. 

Carl,  about  six  and  a  half  years  old,  was 
asked  how  much  a  man  would  gain  if  he 
bought  a  barrel  of  fiour  for  eight  dollars  and 
sold  it  for  twelve.  Instead  of  the  expected 
answer,  “Four  dollare,”  he  said :  “He  ought 
to  let  the  other  man  have  it  for  eight  dollars, 
or  it  wouldn’t  be  nice  of  him.” 

Another  case  of  ethics  coming  out  instead 
of  arithmetic:  The  question  was  given,  “If  a 
man  bought  butter  for  fifteen  dollars,  and 
finding  it  damaged,  sold  it  for  ten,  how  much 
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did  he  lose?”  Most  earnestly,  and  with  delib¬ 
erate  severity,  Carl  replied:  “But  if  the  but¬ 
ter  was  bad,  the  man  ought  not  to  sell  it. 
He  ought  not  to  sell  bad  butter.” — Emilie 
Poulsson. 


A  HINT  FOB  I.ITTI.E  TAPERS. 

This  bint  for  young  followers  of  Christ  comes 
from  the  Children’s  Record  of  Scotland: 

One  night  a  man  took  a  little  taper  out  of  a 
drawer  and  lighted  it,  and  began  to  ascend  a 
low,  winding  stair. 

“Where  are  you  going?”  said  the  taper. 

“Away  high  up,”  said  the  man;  “higher 
than  the  top  of  the  bouse  where  we  sleep.” 

“And  what  are  you  going  to  do  there?”  said 
the  little  taper. 

“I  am  going  to  show  the  ships  out  at  sea 
where  the  harbor  is,”  said  the  man,  “for  we 
stand  at  the  entrance  to  a  harbor,  and  some 
ship  far  out  on  the  stormy  sea  may  be  looking 
out  for  our  light  even  now.” 

“Alas,  no  ship  could  ever  see  my  light,” 
•aid  the  little  taper,  “it  is  so  very  small.” 

“If  your  light  is  small,”  said  the  man. 
“keep  it  burning  brightly,  and  leave  the  rest 
to  me.” 

Well,  when  the  man  got  up  to  the  top  of 
the  lighthouse— for  this  was  a  lighthouse 
they  were  in— he  took  the  little  taper,  and 
with  it  he  lighted  the  great  lamps  that  stood 
ready  with  their  polished  reflectors  behind 
them.  And  soon  they  were  burning,  steady 
and  clear,  throwing  a  great,  strong  beam  of 
light  across  the  sea.  By  this  time  the  light 
house  roan  had  blown  out  the  little  taper  and 
laid  it  aside.  But  it  bad  done  its  work. 
Though  its  own  light  had  b^en  so  small,  it 
bad  been  the  means  of  kindling  the  great 
lights  in  the  top  of  the  lighthouse,  and  these 
were  now  shining  over  the  sea,  so  that  ships 
far  out  knew  by  it  where  they  were,  and  were 
guided  safely  into  the  harbor. 


A  little  four  year  old  occupied  an  upper 
berth  in  the  sleeping  car.  Awakening  once  in 
the  middle  of  the  night,  his  mother  asked 
him  if  he  knew  where  be  was.  “Tourse  I 
do,”  he  replied.  “I’m  in  the  top  drawer.” 


Letters 

Of  praisa.  telling  of  great  benefit  from  Hood’s  Sarsapa¬ 
rilla,  come  in  every  mail  car  arriving  ^n  Lowell.  The 
keen  discrimination  of  the  people  long  ago  settled  the 
question  of  the  comparative  merits  of  blood  purifiers, 
and  the  millions  take  Hood's  Sarsaparilla  and  only 
Hoods.  The  abiding  confidence  of  the  peop'e  in  Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla  could  only  have  been  secu-ed  by  its  great 
intrinsic  merit.  Be  sure  to  get  only  Hoou’s.  because 

Hood ’s 

Sarsaparilla 

Is  the  One  True  Blood  Purifier.  All  druggists.  |1. 


HrwrkrI’c  Exilic  aec  the  b“sf  after  dinner  p’lls. 
riOOCI  S  r  Ills  aii  digestion.  25c. 


WOM.4N’S  EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE  OF 
HOME  MISSIONS. 

“OUB  LAND  FOB  CHRIST.” 

“He  is  first,  ‘King  of  Righteousness,  then 
King  of  Salem,  or  Peace’J(Heb.  vii.  2),  like 
His  most  preeminent  Old  Testament  type, 
Melchisedec.  The  great  work  which  He  came 
to  accomplish  in  His  sufferings  and  death  was 
to  furnish  a  basis  of  righteousness  upon  which 
peace  could  be  established  upon  earth.  Right¬ 
eousness  and  peace  have  kissed  each  other.  ’ 
They  are  in  eternal  harmony.  They  cannot 
be  separated.  When  the  one  reigns  the  other 
is  on  the  throne.  Where  the  ‘Prince  of  Peace’ 
holds  sway  ‘the  mountains  shall  bring  peace 
to  the  people,  and  the  little  bills,  by  righteous 
ness.’  Social,  industrial,  political,  and  moral 
interests  are  at  variance  and  jarring  against 
each  other  in  our  land.  Men  cry.  Peace, 
peace  I  But  there  is  no  peace  possible  be 
tween  man  and  his  fellowman  on  any  other 
basis  than  that  of  righteousness.  And  the 
sooner  our  nation  learns  that  fact,  the  sooner 
will  the  present  disturbed  condition  give  way 
to  a  true  and  lasting  peace.  ” — The  Christian 
Statesman. 

So  women  who  love  their  country  keep  be¬ 
fore  them  the  motto,  “Our  Land  for  Christ,” 
and  strive  in  summer  and  in  winter  to  carry 
the  “Bible  and  the  spelling  book”  to  the 
islands  of  Alaska,  Mexican  plazas.  Mormon 
strongholds,  Indian  villages,  and  mountain 
cabins  of  the  South,  as  indicated  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  review  of  the  work  by  the  Rev.  G.  F. 
McAfee,  Superintendent  of  the  schools,  at 
the  late  meeting  at  Saratoga.  He  said  :  “This 
land  must  be  won  for  Christ.  The  perpetuity 
of  our  institutions  depends  upon  the  intelli¬ 
gence  and  morality  of  the  citizens  of  the 
republic.  As  Americans  we  must  be  thor¬ 
oughly  imbued  with  the  principles  of  patriot 
ism  and  piety  if  we  are  to  fulfill  our  manifest 
destiny  as  a  nation.  In  order  to  reap  the 
largest  success  with  the  smallest  outlay  of 
time  and  means,  this  work  must  be  begun 
with  the  young.  To  this  end  the  Woman’s 
Executive  Committee,  together  with  their 
coworkers  throughout  our  beloved  Church, 
are  bending  their  energies,  and  the  teachers 
on  the  fielJ  are  laboring  with  untiring  zeal 
to  give  Christian  education  to  our  above 
named  exceptional  populations  ” 

In  Alaska  eight  schools,  with  thirty  two 
teachers  and  workers  reach  eleven  tribes. 
Four  of  these  are  boarding  and  industrial 
schools,  namely,  Chilcat,  or  Haines;  Hydab, 
Juneau,  and  Sitka.  The  large  majority  of 
these  pupils  go  out  Christian  young  men  and 
women. 

From  Chilcat  the  Rev.  W.  W.  Warne  reports 
over  one  hundred  conversions  from  among  the 
pupils  and  their  friends.  By  the  faithful, 
conscientious  aid  as  interpreter  of  a  native 
assistant,  educated  at  Sitka,  Mr.  Warne  says 
that  be  has  been  enabled  to  reach  the  people, 
preach  the  Gospel,  and  secure  these  results. 

Great  spiritual  interest  and  many  converts 
are  reported  at  other  points.  The  hospital 
work,  in  charge  of  Dr.  Wilbur,  has  been  ri.-h 
in  spiritual  results. 

I  Henry  Kendall  College,  Muskogee,  Indian 
1  Territory,  overflows  with  studrnts.  Some 


twenty  have  made  a  “good  confession  of 
Jesus  Christ.  ” 

Good  Will  Mission,  South  Dakota,  a  board- 
i  ing  and  industrial  school  for  the  Sioux  Indians, 
has  bad  a  year  of  successful  work.  It  is  turn¬ 
ing  out  many  bright  young  men  and  women, 
to  reinforce  the  seven  churches  planted 
around  it. 

The  Tucson  school,  Arizona,  is  filled.  More 
boys  and  girls  were  anxious  to  come,  but 
lack  of  funds  made  it  necessary  to  limit  the- 
number.  The  Pimas  and  Papagoes  are  fast 
losing  their  Indian  characteristics,  and  are 
becoming  Americanized  and  Christianized.. 
There  are  27  Indian  schools,  with  127  teachers 
and  workers.  Of  these  ten  are  boarding  and 
industrial. 

Mexicans. — This  work  is  largely  in  New 
Mexico  and  Southern  Colorado,  our  boarding 
school  at  Los  Angeles,  California,  being  the 
exception.  There  are  27  day  schools  in  as 
many  plazas  in  New  Mexico  and  Colorado, 
and  three  boarding  and  industrial  schools, 
one  at  Albuquerque  for  boys,  one  at  Santa 
Fe  for  girls,  and  one  at  Los  Angeles,  Cali¬ 
fornia.  There  is  a  total  of  52  teachers  and 
workers. 

As  the  result  of  this  school  work  a  number 
of  bright  young  native  Mexicans  are  now 
evangelists,  laboring  among  their  own  people. 

Fears  were  entertained  that  the  admission 
of  Utah  as  a  State  would  greatly  retard  our 
work,  but  we  are  thankful  to  say  that  these 
fears  have  not  been  fully  realized.  Among 
these  deluded  people  we  have  30  schools,  with 
52  teachers  and  workers.  The  work  of  our 
teachers  has  done  probably  more  than  all 
other  things  combined  to  open  the  eyes  of 
the  people  to  the  errors  of  Mormonism.  It 
has  forced  the  leaders  to  abandon  their  old, 
worthless  system  of  education,  and  to  organ¬ 
ize  their  work  on  a  different  basis.  It  has 
revealed  to  the  people  the  fact  that  there  is  a. 
government  in  this  country  other  than  the- 
Mormon  Church,  and  has  taught  them  patriot¬ 
ism.  It  has  brought  to  them  the  Gospel  of' 
the  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  God  certainly  has 
used  the  schools  in  a  far  greater  degree  than 
was  contemplated  when  they  were  planted  in 
Utah,  in  preparing  the  people  for  the  duties 
of  citizenship. 

From  our  twenty-four  schools  among  “The 
Mountaineers”  who  respond  so  readily  to 
every  well  directed  effort  to  elevate,  educate, 
and  Christianize  them,  the  pupils,  almost 
without  exception,  go  out  into  the  world  ear 
nest  Christians.  The  schools  are  full  to  over¬ 
flowing  with  as  bright,  earnest,  and  capable 
a  class  of  girls  and  boys  as  can  be  found  any¬ 
where.  These  schools  number  24,  with  94 
teachers  and  workers.  God  has  greatly 
blessed  the  work  among  these  Mountaineers. 

A  new  feature  of  the  work  is  that  of  lady 
Bible  readers,  as  authorized  by  the  last  Gen¬ 
eral  Assembly.  Two  earnest,  consecrated 
women  have  been  commissioned  for  such  work 
in  West  Virginia.  In  a  few  months  six  Sun¬ 
day-schools  were  organized,  many  visits  made, 
and  they  are  more  than  happy  ever  the  kind, 
even  enthusiastic,  reception  given  them  by  the 
people. 

A  more  faithful  band  of  missionaries  was 
never  sent  out  by  any  church  than  the  teach¬ 
ers  and  workers  supported  by  the  Woman’s 
Executive  Committee.  They  have  suffered 
hardness  as  good  soldiers  of  Jesus  Christ 
during  the  past  year.  They  have  been  free 
to  make  sacrifices,  and  willing  to  bear  addi¬ 
tional  burdens  in  order  to  help  the  Board  in 
this  most  trying  year.  Real  distress  has  come 
to  many  because  of  the  inability  of  the  Board 
to  pay  their  salaries  when  due,  jet  not  one  • 
complaint  has  been  made.  This  spirit  of  de¬ 
votion  and  self-sacrifi  ^e  surely  accounts  in 
lirge  measure  for  the  ^ood  results  of  the.i 
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year’s  work.  God  will  bless  such  devotion  to 
His  cause.  Surely  they  have  their  reward. 

“This  is  the  most  purely  missionary  work 
which  is  dona  by  our  own  or  any  other  organ! 
zation.  The  schools  are  the  germs  of  churches. 
Sixty-nine  churches  have  already  grown  out  of 
them.” 

;  Twenty-five^or  thirty  copies  of  “The  Hymns 
of  the  Ages,”  even  if  partly  worn,  will  be  very 
acceptable  for  the  use  of  a  number  of  South¬ 
ern  pupils  at  the  church  service.  Will  any 
friend  who  has  such  books  to  donate  please 
favor  us  by  addressing  Miss  Alice  M.  Bryan, 
Laura  Sunderland  School,  Concord,  North 
Carolina?  H.  E.  B. 


WOMEN’S  BOARU  OF  FORWGN  MISSIONS. 

The  summer  time  is  the  season  for  the  com¬ 
ings  and  goings,  greetings  and  farewells  of 
missionaries  and  missionary  parties.  It  is 
always  a  matter  for  regret  that  so  few  of  the 
regular  attendants  of  our  meetings  and  Board 
members  are  near  enough  to  welcome  the 
newly  arrived  and  extend  to  them  the  grace  of 
hospitality.  Imagine  them  as  they  arrive  on 
one  of  the  hottest  of  New  York’s  hot  days, 
quite  unprepared  for  such  enervating  weather 
after  the  cool,  bracing  ocean  voyage,  with  no 
friends  to  meet  them  as  their  eyes  greet  the 
home  land  after  eight  years’  absence,  with 
numerous  errands  to  be  done,  and  necessary 
shoppinsr  that  takes  them  out  in  the  broiling 
sun,  nolens  volens,  from  the  hotel  where  they 
stop  for  a  day  or  two,  with  visits  to  the 
misjion  house,  settling  accounts,  unpacking 
needed  clothing,  writing  to  friends,  meeting 
new  and  old  acquaintances,  and  then  trav¬ 
elling  to  visit  the  various  friends  on  the  way 
and  make  missionary  speeches  to  small  audi¬ 
ences,  before  the  dear  home  and  home  friends 
can  be  reached.  It  is  the  greatest  pleasure  for 
the  missionary  friends  who  do  happen  to  be 
available  to  meet  and  render  any  help  to  the 
tired  travellers,  and  if  opportunity  offers,  to 
receive  them  into  one’s  bouse,  it  brings  the 
joy  of  entertaining  most'delightful  companions 
and  “angels  unawares.” 

One  who  saw  Miss  Montgomery  of  Persia  on 
her  arrival,  said:  “It  was  a  piivilege  to  be 
here  to  welcome  her ;  she  is  a  rare  woman,  so 
bright  and  sunny  and  full  of  enthusiasm.  I 
could  see  what  a  power  she  must  be  in  the 
work  there.  Our  Board  owes  a  tribute  of 
gratitude  to  the  Canadian  church  in  whose 
ranks  she  was  reared.  It  was  the  difference 
-of  a  mail  that  gave  her  to  us  instead  of  to  the 
Canadian  Church  work.  She  went  out  with 
ten  days  to  prepare,  with  the  assurance  that 
God  was  sending  her  as  He  sent  Joshua  for¬ 
ward  ;  and  this  spirit  of  dependence  on  the 
'divine  Leader  all  through  the  fourteen  years 
has  made  her  life  tell  for  Christ.  She  looks 
well  and  strong,  and  says  she  came,  not  for 
rest,  but  to  show  the  people  at  home  that  all 
missionaries  are  not  worn  out.” 

Miss  Montgomery  brought  with  her  Miss 
Mary  Holmes,  the  daughter  of  Dr.  Holmes  of 
Hamadan,  who  has  come  to  finish  her  educa- 


Are  you  Nervous? 

Take  Horsford’s  Acid  Phosphate. 

Dk.  M.  C.  Groppner,  Holyoke,  Mass,,  says:  “I 
am  prescribing  it  in  nervous  diseases,  with  the  best 
result.  It  makes  a  delicious  drink. 


FOR  OVER  FIFTT  YEARS. 

Mrs.  Winslow's  Southing  Svkcp  has  been  used  for  over 
fifty  years  by  mtlllons  of  mothers  for  t*>elr  children  while 
teething,  with  perfect  success.  It  soothes  the  child,  softens 
the  gams,  allays  all  pain,  cures  wind  colic,  and  Is  the  best 
remedy  for  Diarrhoea.  It  will  relieve  the  poor  little  sufferer 
Immediately.  Sold  by  Druggists  In  every  part  of  the  world. 
Twenty-five  cents  a  bottle.  Be  sure  and  ask  for  “Mrs.  Wins¬ 
low’s  Soothing  Syrup,"  and  take  no  other  kind. 


tion  in  this  country.  They  paited  with  Dr. 
Bradford  and  Mrs.  Shedd  at  London,  to  go 
to  the  Pan  Presbyterian  Council  at  Glasgow, 
where  Miss  Montgomery  was  our  represents 
tive  from  the  missionary  side,  while  Miss  Par¬ 
sons  was  there  from  our  Board.  They  report 
the  women’s  meetings  as  being  delightful, 
and  the  kindness  and  hospitality  of  the 
Scotch  people  something  to  be  remembered. 
The  work  in  Hamadan,  Miss  Montgomery  says, 
is  encouraging.  The  lives  of  the  Christians 
there  have  told  powerfully  on  the  community, 
even  though  tangible  results  were  not  always 
apparent. 

From  our  own  treasury  comes  the  discour¬ 
aging  report — or,  should  we  call  it  stimu 
lating,  calling  us  to  renewed  and  vigorous 
effort? — that  the  gifts  from  the  church  socie¬ 
ties  are  far  behind.  The  legacies  keep  the 
figures  from  actually  falling  behind,  or  we 
should  be  far  behind  the  amount  we  had  this 
time  last  year. 

Another  interesting  arri^l  from  Tabriz  was 
that  of  the  whole  Whipple  family  in  July. 
Mr.  Whipple  has  for  fifteen  years  been  the 
agent  of  the  American  Bible  Society  in  Persia, 
and  although  not  directly  connected  with 
our  Board,  his  work  has  gone  hand  in  hand 
with  that  of  our  Presbyterian  missionaries. 
There  has  been  the  most  perfect  sympathy  and 
harmony  of  interests,  and  his  loss  will  be 
keenly  felt  by  the  little  circle  at  Tabriz,  not 
only  in  the  work,  but  in  the  social  life,  for 
Mrs.  Whipple’s  home  has  always  been  one  of 
the  truly  homelike  and  hospitable,  and  the 
musical  gifts  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Whipple  have 
added  much  to  the  social  gatherings.  They 
come  home  for  the  education  of  their  five 
children,  of  whom  the  oldest  is  fourteen. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Whipple  leave  a  lasting  and 
substantial  memorial  in  the  gift  they  have 
made  the  Mission  of  their  house,  to  be  used 
for  a  Woman’s  Hospital.  No  more  advan¬ 
tageous  site  for  a  hospital  could  be  made,  as 
the  place  is  accessible  to  the  city,  yet  apart 
from  it,  and  adjoining  the  Boys’  School.  It 
is,  moreover,  a  noble  tribute  to  the  eight 
years’  work  of  Dr.  Bradford,  so  highly  appre 
elated  in  Tabriz.  When  only  a  tiuy  room  was 
used  as  a  ward  for  serious  cases  under  her 
charge,  it  was  evident  how  needful  it  was  and 
what  ample  use  could  be  made  of  really  good 
accommodations  for  women  patients. 

Dr.  Vanneman  of  that  same  station  is  now 
probably  enjoying  the  honor  conferred  upon 
him  by  the  new  Shah  of  escorting  the  royal 
harem  to  the  capital,  as  medical  adviser.  The 
position  can  be  no  enviable  one,  taking  the 
long  journey  in  slow  stages  during  the  hottest 
weather,  and  having  as  his  charge  no  less 
than  three  hundred  women,  beside  all  the 
children  and  attendants.  Nor  was  it  strange 
that  objection  was  raised  to  bis  going  by  the 
European  population,  since  his  absence  leaves 
them  without  a  physician. 

It  is  good  to  bear  that  the  Armenian  troubles 
are  having  a  helpful  rather  than  harmful 
effect  on  the  missionary  work  for  that  people. 
In  Persia  the  old  hostility  and  suspicion  has 
given  way  to  the  most  friendly  feelings,  for 
the  people  realize  bow  much  sympathy  is  felt 
by  Americans  and  that  we  are  doing  some¬ 
thing  to  relieve  their  poor  countrymen. 

There  is  something  that  always  stirs  our 
hearts  in  missionaries  going  fearlessly,  or  at 
least  bravely,  to  Africa  when  the  news  from 
there  is  so  frequently  and  so  recently  of 
death  from  the  dreaded  fever.  Dr.  and  Mrs. 
Cox  sailed  from  New  York  July  18tb,  to  take 
up  the  work  left  by  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Laffln.  Do 
we  not  owe  it  to  them  to  remember  them 
especially  in  prayer  while  they  are  acclimating 
and  trying  to  get  used  to  their  new  home  and 
work? 
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THE  POSTLIIDE. 

Dr.  Henry  G.  Hanchett. 

Tke  proposal  has  been  seriously  made  before 
a  body  of  profeesional  musicians,  by  an  organ¬ 
ist  of  high  standing,  that  the  postlude  be 
abandoned.  This  is  certainly  a  rather  start¬ 
ling  suggestion,  and  one  not  to  be  accepted 
too  hastily.  It  reminds  the  writer  of  an  even 
more  radical,  almost  revolutionary  proposition 
made  in  apparent  seriousness  a  few  years  ago 
by  an  English  religious  journal  of  large  cir¬ 
culation  and  influence;  nothing  less,  namely, 
than  the  abandonment  of  the  prayer-meeting 
in  view  of  the  long  continued  and  oft-repeated 
complaints  of  its  dullness  and  unprofltable- 
ness.  The  latter  suggestion  as  might  have 
been  expected,  aroused  widespread  opposi¬ 
tion.  Hardly  a  religious  paper  could  be  found 
to  second  it  or  to  give  it  any  support,  and  it 
really  seemed  for  a  time  as  if  some  new  life 
and  power  might  be  infused  into  the  weekly 
conference  meeting  as  a  result  of  this  implied 
attack  upon  it  and  the  discussion  thereby 
occasioned. 

Possibly  some  similar  result  might  be 
brought  about  by  an  analogous  course  regard¬ 
ing  the  postlude.  I  doubt  if  many  organists 
could  be  found  who  would  really  be  willing 
to  abandon  the  postlude  of  their  own  accord, 
but  might  it  not  be  worth  while  to  suggest 
such  a  course  to  the  church,  or  to  a  particu¬ 
lar  congregation,  in  the  hope  of  starting  a 
discussion  and  thus  reviving  (if  that  word  can 
be  properly  used  in  this  connection)  interest 
in  this  widely  used  element  of  the  order  of 
worship?  If  the  organist  has  any  realizing 
sense  of  the  resources  of  the  instrument  placed 
at  his  disposal,  and  the  ability  to  display  them 
worthily  and  unto  edification,  he  looks  upon 
the  postlude  as  his  opportunity.  The  time 
was,  in  our  Protestant  churches,  when  organ 
solos  were  not  unusual  at  the  oflfertory,  but 
in  recent  years  custom  has  come  to  demand 
a  vocal  selection  at  that  time.  Of  course  no 
well  informed  organist  expects  the  prelude  to 
receive  any  attention ;  even  that  small  propor¬ 
tion  of  the  congregation  that  are  in  their  seats 
during  its  entire  length  are  disturbed  by  the 
late  comers.  And  so  it  has  come  to  pass  that 
the  only  opportunity  left  the  organist  at 
which  he  can  hope  to  create  an  impression, 
whether  for  good  or  evil,  upon  the  minds  of 
the  assembled  congregation  is  at  the  postlude  ; 
need  it  be  said  that  he  who  counts  much  on 
this  opportunity  is  likely  to  become  somewhat 
disheartened? 

Why,  then,  would  it  not  be  wise  to  prepare 
one  or  two  service  lists,  omitting  the  postlude? 
It  is  not  too  much  to  hope  that  possibly  some 
attention  might  thus  be  drawn  to  the  office 
The  hint  might  be  taken  that  since  the  organ¬ 
ist  has  been  asked  to  play,  he  is  entitled  to 
some  attention ;  that  since  the  feature  has 
been  made  a  part  of  the  service,  it  may  have 
some  value  discoverable  through  its  accept¬ 
ance. 

Another  way  of  restoring  (dare  I  say?)  the 
postlude  to  its  legitimate  place  might  possibly 
be  found  in  the  suggestion  to  the  minister 
that  it  is*a  recognized  part  of  the  order  of 
worship,  asking  him  to  set  the  example  by 
resuming  bis  seat  and  listening  reverently 
till  its  conclusion.  Such  a  course  on  the  part 
of  the  clergyman,  if  taken  without  explana¬ 
tion,  may  lead  those  to  obj^’ct  who  count  upon 
a  social  word*at  the  close  of  the  sermon  I 
have  known  one  music-loving  pastor  who 
always  resumes  bis  seat  and  listens  reverently 
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and  with  evident  enjoyment  to  the  entire 
postlude— a  custom  which  his  example  has  led 
many  in  bis  church  to  observe  to  their  un¬ 
doubted  profit— to  be  interrupted  and  called 
down  from  the  pulpit  by  unthinking  friends 
from  other  congregations  not  quick  enough  to 
perceive  the  significance  of  his  rather  unusual 
behavior ;  but  such  interruptions  only  serve 
to  show  how  general  is  the  convic  ion  that 
the  postlude  is  simply  a  more  agreeable  kind 
of  noise  introduced  to  cover  the  less  agreeable 
sort  produced  by  the  tread  of  feet  and  the 
buzz  of  low  voiced  conversation. 

If  the  postlude  is  worth  playing,  it  is  worth 
hearing.  If  the  organist’s  effort  for  the  up 
building  of  music  is  valued  by  the  church,  it 
can  find  few  better  ways  of  letting  him  know 
it  than  by  giving  attention  to  what  is  often 
one  of  the  most  costly  and  valuable  of  his 
contributions  to  the  service  of  the  day.  Un¬ 
less  the  people  are  willing  to  grant  so  much, 
what  objection  have  they  to  urge  against  the 
suppression  of  the  postlude? 

HYMNS  OR  TUNES? 

New  York,  July  24,  1896. 
To  THE  Musical  Editor  or  The  Evangelist 
Dear  Sir: — Your  recent  remark  is  just,  that 
the  people,  as  a  rule,  sing  the  tunes  rather 
than  the  hymns.  The  melody  carries  them 
along,  rests  them,  gratifies  them,  and  the  senti¬ 
ment  of  the  hymn  is  often  of  minor  impor¬ 
tance,  not  to  say,  of  no  importance.  Haven’t 
you  heard  a  company  of  Christian  people  in 
a  prayer-meeting  sing  lustily,  “We’re  on  our 
way  to  heaven  above;  will  you  go?  will  you 
go?”  repeating  the  question  twenty  or  thirty 
times?  What  is  the  philosophy  of  it?  Are 
they  appealing  to  the  unconverted  to  join 
them?  By  no  means;  there  may  not  be  one 
of  them  within  a  mile. 

Or,  to  lake  another  case,  why  do  people  sing 
with  such  gusto  their  favorite  “.Sweet  hour  of 
prayer,”  and  announce  with  so  great  satisfac 
tion  their  purpose,  when  their  souls  take  flight 
to  a  better  world,  to 

“  Shout,  while  parsing  through  the  ai'. 

Farewell,  farewell,  sweet  hour  of  prayer ! "  ? 

Is  it  anything  but  the  tune  that  carries  them 
through  such  an  utterance  as  that? 

Alas,  tee  do  not  sing  devoutly.  Too  many  of 
our  hymns  are  not  at  all  hymns  of  worship. 
They  do  not  lift  our  hearts  toward  God. 
■’Fwas  always  so  within  my  remembrance. 
The  minister  would  be  looking  over  his  ser¬ 
mon  when  he  had  set  the  people  to  singing 
The  sexton  would  be  adjusting  the  window 
shades,  the  mess<>nger  would  be  bearing  notes 
to  the  pulpit,  the  deacons  would  be  “lifting 
a  collection”  during  the  singing.  The  “per 
formance”  of  an  anthem,  even  though  it  con 
tained  the  words,  “O  Lamb  of  God,  that 
takest  away  the  sins  of  the  world,  have  mercy 
upon  us,”  would  give  opportunity  for  bodily 
relaxation.  We  don’t  (that  is,  we  don’t 
always)  mean  what  we  say  when  we  sing. 
Who  would  allow  a  passing  of  theplites  while 
the  minister  was  praying?  Do  not  many 
things  tend  to  show  that,  as  a  rule  we  sing 
the  tunes  and  care  but  little  for  the  words 
which  are  behind  them?  E  W.  O. 

ORGANIST  aud  Choir-master,  15  years’  practical  ex¬ 
perience.  at  present  actively  engagtd  in  three  im- 
p.,rtant  Philadelnbla  churches,  is  desirous  of  making  a 
cbHDge  tiept.  1st;  hold.s  highest  testimonials  regarding 
ability  and  character.  Address  "c,”  P.  O.  Box  592, 
Philadelpbia,  lor  one  month. 
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AMERICAN  CHOIRS 

R.  Marriner  Floyd,  the  President  of  the  re-organ¬ 
ized  Boston  Conservatory  of  Music,  offers  a  schedule 
of  prizes,  aggregating  110,000  in  value,  to  American 
Choirs,  under  conditions 
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of  worship-music  in  this 
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and  this  unparalleled  offer 

R.  MARUIXER  FLOYD.  . .  , 
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THE  TENANT  OP  LISTONSHIELS. 

By  David  Dyall. 

LCopyright.  1896, by  D.dd,  Mead  and  Company.} 

One  day  Robert  Gray  took  home  sad  news 
from  Upkeitb  market  to  bis  wife.  She  saw 
that  something  had  upsat  him  the  moment 
he  set  foot  within  the  door. 

“What  ails  ye,  faither?  Ye  look  as  if  ye 
bad  gotten  a  fricht,”  she  said,  cheerily,  yet 
with  a  certain  anxiety  note  in  her  voice. 

“So  I  hae,  Lisbeth,  a  fricht  an’  a  warnin’. 
Matthew  Harden's  deid  in  Listonsbiels.  “ 

“It  canna  be,  Robert  ”  she  replied,  in  a 
startled  voice.  “I  saw  him  in  the  kirk  on 
Sabbath  aicht  days  as  weel  as  you  or  me.” 

“It’s  true,  though,  Lisbeth;  the  haill 
market’s  fu’  o’t  the  day.” 

“What  did  he  dee  o’?" 

“That’s  the  ill  bit  o’t  a’,  wife.  He  hanged 
himsel’  in  his  ain  barn  last  nicht  efter  dark¬ 
enin’.  Wad  ye  ever  o’  tbocht  Matthew  Har¬ 
den  wad  come  by  sic  an  unholy  end?” 

Mrs.  Gray’s  face  blanched  a  little,  and  she 
began  to  tremble.  She  could  not  now  bear 
such  sudden  shocks  with  a  calm  strength  of 
long  ago. 

“Mercy  me,  that’s  terrible.  What  gar’t 
him  dae  sic  an  awfu’  thing?” 

“Hard  times,  they  say,  an’  him  no  able  to 
meet  bis  rent.  But  I  doot  there’s  something 
at  the  back  o’t.  Onyway,  it’s  a  terrible 
thing  for  his  wife  an’  his  lassie  ” 

“It  is  that;  she’s  been  a  puir,  extravagant 
wife  to  him,  faither,  an’  she’s  gotten  her 
punishment,  puir  body.  I’m  wae  for  her. 
What  wad  ye  say  to  gang  ower,  faither? 
Maybe  I  could  he  o’  some  use  to  them.” 

“I’ll  yoke  if  ye  like.”  he  replied,  readily, 
“If  it’ll  no  be  ower  muckle  for  ye.  Ye  are 
wearied  like,  wife,  an’  it  micbt  no  dae  ye  ony 
guid.” 

“I’d  like  to  gang,”  she  replied,  simply. 
“Maybe  folk’ll  be  keepin’  awa’.  If  I’m  no 
needit,  there’ll  be  nae  harm  dune.” 

She  went  to  get  on  her  bonnet  and  cloak 
without  any  further  word,  and  in  ten  minutes 
she  and  her  husband  were  comfortably  seated 
in  the  little  gig,  to  which  a  fresh  horse  had 
been  harnessed.  It  was  a  consiierable  drive 
to  Listonsbiels,  which  lay  away  up  among  the 
hills  beyond  Easteilaw 

It  was  the  first  week  in  M  ty,  and  though 
the  evening  air  had  a  touch  of  sharpness  in 
it,  its  lovely  freshness  and  clearness  seemed 
to  cause  the  familiar  Isndscjpe  to  stand  cut 
with  the  sharp  beauty  of  a  cameo.  Eich 
rising  hillock  and  blossoming  tree  was  outlined 
against  a  sky  exquisite  in  hue,  a  subdued 
twittering  from  evuy  hedgerow  whispered  of 
boundless  hopes,  the  whole  earth  teemed  with 
promise,  and  with  the  loveliest  promise.  The 
beauty  of  it  sank  into  Lisbeth  Grey’s  heart, 
as  it  bad  done  many  and  many  a  time  during 
the  years  in  which  her  lot  had  been  cast  in 
these  fair  scenes. 

“  Everr  prospect  pleases. 

And  only  man  is  vile,” 

she  said,  ina  dreamy  undertone.  “Oh,  faither, 
I  hae  never  seen  the  marrow  o’  that  bonnie 
view,  Hoo  mony  spires  can  we  coont  atween 
this  an’  Arthur’s  Seat?  Where  there  be  kirks 
an’  godly  folk,  theres’  peace  and  plenty  for 
man  an’  beast.  ” 

“Whiles,”  answered  Stsnerigg,  absently, 
also,  for  bis  thoughts  were  occupied  with  the 
affairs  of  Listonsheils.  “I  wunner  noo 
whether  Jamie  Haldane  wadna  like  to  tak’  in 
Listonsbiels.  He  could  easy  dae  it ;  he  had 
haul  the  winterin’  the  year,  onyway.  Pegs, 
I’ll  mention  it  till  him.  I  wadna  like  to  see 
a  stranger  in  the  plrce,  Lisbeth.” 

“Let  Listonsbiels  hissel’  be  at  peace  afore 
ye  pit  onybody  in  his  place,  Robert.  Besides 
Mrs.  Harden  mieht  want  to  bide  oot  the  lease. 


She  could  do  it  weel  enough  wi’  a  guid  grieve.” 

“She’ll  no  fash,  my  wummin ;  she  basna  as 
muckle  in  her,”  Stanerigg  replied,  drily. 
“Besides,  unless  I’m  sair  mista’en,  there’ll  be 
a  roup  an’  a  flittin’  afore  Mairtmae. ” 

With  that  they  turned  in  at  the  gate  of 
Listonsbiels,  and  drove  through  the  fir  plan¬ 
tain  to  the  house.  It  was  a  cold,  big  barn  of 
a  place,  built  of  black  whinstone,  which  even 
the  sweet  May  sunshine  could  not  warm.  It 
was  very  tidy  about  the  garden  ground,  and 
all  the  blinds  were  drawn  decorously  down, 
nor  was  there  any  sign  of  life  about  the  place 
but  the  faint  upward  curl  of  the  smoke  from 
the  kitchen  chimney.  Stanerigg  said  he’d 
wait  in  the  gig  till  his  wife  went  to  the  house 
and,  that  if  she  wanted  him  to  unyoke  or  to 
come  in,  she  could  send  out  word,  which  she 
said  she  would  do.  She  knocked  softly  at 
the  door,  and  then  more  loudly,  getting  no 
response.  At  length  the  door  was  opened  sud 
denly,  and  Janet  Harden  stretched  out  both 
her  hands,  indicating  the  welcome  she  could 
not  speak.  She  was  a  very  ordinary,  plain¬ 
looking  person,  of  large  features  and  sallow 
complexion,  taking  after  Listonsbiels  himself. 
Mrs  Gray  bad  never  seen  the  likeness  so 
strongly  as  at  that  moment. 

“Eh,  lassie,  this  is  a  sair  trouble.  I  only 
cam’  to  ask  if  there’s  onything  I  can  dae,” 
she  said,  with  fervent,  though  quiet  sympa 
thy.  “What  fettle  is  your  puir  mother  in?” 

“Come  in,  Mrs.  Gray;  she’d  like  to  see  you, 

I  know,”  answerd  Janet  Harden,  and  closed 
the  door.  Then  she  led  the  way  into  the 
darkened  dining  room,  where  the  new-made 
widow  sat  crou  -hing  in  a  big  easy  chair,  with 
her  handkerchief  before  her  eyes 
She  stretched  out  her  band,  without  remov¬ 
ing  her  handkerchief  or  looking  at  her  visi¬ 
tor,  and  Mrs.  Gray  took  it  limply.  She  had 
never  been  very  intimate  with  her  neighbor 
at  Listonsbiels;  the  ditference  in  the  nature 
and  temperaments  of  the  two  women  forbade 
it 

Janet  set  a  chair  for  their  visitor  and  moved 
about  the  room  nervously,  touching"  the  fur¬ 
niture  with  uncertain  fingers,  as  if  she  felt 
some  strange  strain  upon  her,  as  indeed  sbe 
did. 

By-and-bye  her  [mother  took  down  her 
handkerchief  and  permitted  her  fare  to  be 
seen  It  was  a  pretty  face  still,  though  fifty 
years  bad  left  some  traces  on  it,  but  it  was 
the  face  of  a  woman  who  had  never  probed 
to  the  heart  of  things,  and  from  whom  the 
deeper  meanings  of  life  were  hid. 

“1  am  wae  for  ye,  my  dear,  ”  said  Mrs.  Gray 
simply.  “Is  there  onything  I  can  do,  or  my 
man.  to  help  ye  in  your  hour  of  need?  He’s 
oot  by  waitin’,  but  will  come  in  if  ye  like.” 

“That  is  very  kind.  You  are  the  first  who 
has  called.  I  think  people  have  been  so  un 
sympathetic  and  cruel  ”  cried  the  widow,  her 
blue  eyes  welling  with  tears.  “Isn’t  it  a 
dreadful,  an  awful  thing?  So  inconsiderale 
to  give  us  all  such  a  fearful  shock  !  I  shall 
never  get  over  the  horror  of  it.  I  see  it  at 
night,  and  whenever  I  am  about.  Janet 
knows  I  do,  and  yet  sbe  leaves  me.  I  wish 
I  were  dead  too.  ” 

“Time  will  help  ye,  my  dear,"  said  Mrs. 
Gray,  soothingly,  but  at  the  same  time  cast¬ 
ing  a  look  of  sympathy  at  the  somewhat  un-  I 
gainly  figure  of  Janet  moving  about  the 
room.  She  did  not  know  Janet  Harden  very 
well,  but  she  bad  often  been  struck  in  the 
kirk  by  the  somewhat  sad  expression  on  her 
face,  and  also  by  a  look  of  quiet  strength 
anl  endurance  which  made  her  interesting 
and  set  her  apart,  as  it  were,  from  other  folk. 
But  theso  fine  distinctions  were  not  visible  to 
the  casual  eye,  and  to  most  Matthew  H  ir- 
dtn’s  only  daughter  was  a  very  ordinary  and 
commonplace  person,  more  useful  than  orna- 
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mental.  This  view  her  mother,  by  her  treat¬ 
ment  and  demeanor,  unconsciously  strength¬ 
ened.  Her  plain  looks  and  her  quiet,  reserved 
disposition  were  a  great  disappointment  to 
her  mother,  who  was  gay  and  pleasure-loving, 
and  there  was  less  sympathy  and  love  between 
them  than  is  common  between  mother  and 
daughter. 

"It’s  a  terrible  thing,  and  I  can’t  think 
what  drove  him  to  it.  Mr.  Oliphant  was  here 
from  Oairbrig  to  day,  and  he  says  he  has 
been  in  difficulties  and  behind  with  the  rent 
for  a  long  time.  But  how  could  I  help  thatY 
I’m  sure  I  have  been  pleased  with  very  plain 
things  since  I  came  to  Listonshiels,  and  it  is 
very  bard  to  come  down,  and  to  have  people 
«ven  hinting  that  you  have  helped  to  bring 
the  trouble  on  your  husband.  That’s  what 
Mr.  Oliphant  hinted  at  to-day,  but  I  think  I 
astonished  him,  and  he  wont  mention  it  again, 
and  all  because  I  said  I  couldn’t  and  wouldn’t 
do  with  less  than  fifty  pounds  for  my  mourn¬ 
ing.” 

At  that  Janet  opened  the  door  suddenly,  and 
went  out.  Mrs.  Gray  guessed  that  she  could 
bear  no  more. 

”1  have  very  little  comfort  in  Janet.  She 
was  all  for  her  father  always.  What’s  to  be¬ 
come  of  ber,  do  you  think,  if  there’s  nothing 
left?  She’ll  just  need  to  go  out  as  a  house¬ 
keeper,  or  something  of  that  kind.  It’s  a  pity 
she’s  so  plain,  for  no  man,  I  fear,  would  even 
look  at  her,  and  she’s  getting  on,  too.  Sbe’li 
be  six  and  twenty  in  July. 

“There’ll  be  a  place  for  Janet  found,  Mrs. 
Harden;  you  needna  worry  over  that,”  said 
Mrs.  Gray,  with  conviction,  and  would  have 
liked  if  she  could  have  said  a  lot  more,  but 
consideration  for  the  widow  restrained  her. 

“Well,  I’m  sure  if  you  hear  of  anybody  who 
wants  a  housekeeper  or  a  useful  help,  espe¬ 
cially  about  a  farm  town,  you  can  remember 
Janet.  She’s  very  good  at  cows  and  poultry 
and  all  that,  and  her  father  often  said  she 
was  the  best  cook  in  the  Dale,  but  he  was 
always  blind  fond  of  Janet.  He  had  not  her 
ill  temper  and  snappy  ways  to  put  up  with  in 
the  house,  as  I  had.  She  was  always  sweet 
to  him.” 

“Then  will  ye  live  byyersel’,  Mrs.  Harden?” 
asked  Mrs.  Gray,  more  for  the  sake  of  some¬ 
thing  to  say  than  out  of  any  interest  in  the 
matter. 

“I’ll  go  to  Edinburgh  to  my  cousin,  Miss 
Wardlaw,  in  Howe  Street,  one  of  the  Brun- 
stane  Wardlaws— very  good  family,  but  they 
haven’t  come  much  about  me  since  I  came  to 
Listonshiels ;  you  see  it  was  rather  a  down- 
oome  for  a  Wardlaw  to  marry  a  plain  hill 
farmer,  and  I  doubt  they’ll  say  I’ve  got  only 
my  deserts.” 

At  this  Mistress  Gray  got  up  to  her  feet. 
She  had  come  to  speak  a  word  of  comfort  to 
a  new-made  widow  in  her  hour  of  need,  and 
lo,  her  words  were  neither  appreciated  nor 
her  sympathy  desired. 

“Must  you  go  already?”  said  Mts.  Harden, 
in  her  prim,  well-bred  way.  “I  hope  Mr. 
Gray  will  come  to  the  funeral.  It  will  be  at 
Gairbrig,  tell  him,  and  I’ll  keep  a  seat  in  one 
of  the  coaches  for  him.  No,  none  of  the 
Hardens  have  been  buried  in  Faulds,  and  I’m 
just  as  glad.  Oh,  before  you  go,  tell  me  what 
you  think  of  the  new  crepe  cloth  for  widows’ 
dresses.  I’ve  got  some  patterns  here.  It’ll 
wear  better  than  all  crepe.  And  do  you  think 
I  should  have  streamers  to  my  caps  or  not?” 

“’Deed  I  bae  but  little  skill  in  sic  maitters, 
Mrs  Harden,”  replied  Lisbeth  Gray,  and  her 
mouth  was  set  in  a  long,  stern  curve.  “€luid 
day  to  ye  I  wish  ye  weel." 

They  shook  hands  in  the  same  limp  way, 
and  Lisbeth  Gray  closed  the  room  door  with  a 
long  breath  of  relief.  She  was  not  surprised 
to  see  Janet  on  the  stairs,  and  when  she  beck¬ 
oned  to  her,  joined  her  at  once. 


“You’d  like  to  see  him,  wouldn’t  you?”  she 
asked,  in  a  faint  whisper,  and  for  answer 
Mrs.  Gray  put  her  arm  round  the  girl’s  waist. 
So  they  entered  the  room  together.  The  mis¬ 
tress  of  Stanerigg  bad  known  Matthew  Har¬ 
den  well,  and  respected  him  greatly  as  a  plain, 
straightforward,  hard  working  man.  Tears 
stood  in  her  eyes  as  she  looked  on  the  rigid 
white  face,  which  bore  no  trace  of  the  mental 
anguish  which  must  rend  those  who  seek 
death  by  their  own  hand.  It  was  as  if  his 
soul  anguish  had  transferred  itself  to  his 
daughter’s  face,  which  was  white,  and  in  her 
eyes  a  dumb,  unspeakable  terror 

“Oh,  Mistress  Gray,  it  was  a  terrible  thing. 
My  poor  father!  You  are  a  good  woman 
Folks  say  ye  live  very  near  to  heaven.  Can 
you  tell  me,  will  he  be  lost  forever  because 
of  what  be  did,  and  shall  I  never  see  him 
again?” 

“Kneel  down  here  wi’  me,  lassie,  an’  we’ll 
cry  to  the  Lord  tbegitber,”  said  Mistress  Gray, 
and  the  words  of  that  prayer  long  lingered  in 
the  heart  of  Janet  Harden,  and  when  she  rose 
from  her  knees  she  could  believe  that  God 
was  a  God  of  mercy  rather  than  of  judgment ; 
and  so  some  peace  returned  to  her  riven  heart. 
Thus  Lisbeth  Gray’s  visit  to  Listonshiels  had 
not  been  in  vain 

“Eh,  father,  the  puir  silly  peacock,”  she 
said,  as  they  drove  out  to  the  road.  “She’s 
mair  ta’en  up  wi’  her  claes  an’  the  strings  o’ 
her  keps  than  her  man,  but  wae  for  that 
lassie,  Janet.  She’s  waur  off  than  if  she  bad' 
a  mitber  ava.  ” 

These  were  the  palmy  days  of  agriculture  in 
the  Dale,  and  it  was  not  likely  that  a  desira 
ble  farm  like  Listonshiels  would  go  a  begging 
for  a  tenant.  There  was  a  lot  of  folk  looking 
after  it,  and  the  air  wae  thick  with  rumors 
for  a  while.  Jamie  Haldane  did  not  seem  to 
hanker  after  it.  though  he  could  have  had  it 
for  the  asking;  but  at  last,  about  September, 
the  matter  was  settled,  and  one  John  Mac- 
queen  from  the  upps  r  ward  of  Lanarkshire  suc¬ 
ceeded  Matthew  Harden  in  Listonshiels. 
Great  was  the  speculation  conceining  him, 
and  bis  concerns  before  be  came.  But  the 
only  thing  that  could  be  found  out  about  him 
was  that  he  was  very  rich,  and  unmarried, 
which  set  all  the  maids  in  the  Dale  by  the 
ears  One  afternoon  in  October  Mrs.  Gray 
was  sitting  at  the  dining  room  window  wait 
ing  for  her  husband  to  come  home  to  tea. 
The  harvest  was  all  in,  after  a  very  wet  and 
broken  season,  and  they  had  begun  to  lift  the 
potatoes,  which  were  ravaged  by  disease.  It 
bad  been  a  poor  year  throughout  for  farmers, 
and  there  was  more  than  the  usual  amount  of 
grumbling  at  kirk  and  market,  and  they 
rolled  the  word  “puirshoose”  like  a  sweet 
moreel  under  their  tongues.  Stanerigg  was 
not  a  man  who  grumbled  much,  though  he 
liked  as  little  as  most  men  to  loss  money,  or 
to  see  bis  good  crops  going  to  ruin.  He  bore 
these  crosses  grimly,  and  had  no  patience  with 
the  loud-mouthed  lamentations  of  bis  breth¬ 
ren,  whom  be  sometimes  characterized  as 
“bletherin’  skates.”  Lisbeth  Gray  herself 
was  never  troubled  about  anything  connected 
with  weather  or  crops.  She  had  lived  a  long 
life  as  farmer’s  daughter  and  farmer’s  wife, 
and  bad  never  seen  seed  time  for  harvest  fail. 
Yet  it  bad  vexed  her  a  little  when  her  bus 
band  sent  up  from  the  field  a  creel  of  potatoes 
at  dinner-time  to  find  two-thirds  of  them  dis 
eased. 

As  she  sat.  her  reverie  was  disturbed  by  the 
roll  of  approaching  wheels,  and  presently  a 
waggonette  swept  round  the  avenue,  driven 
by  a  man  in  buff  livery,  which  she  recognized 
as  belonging  to  Listonshiels.  Mrs.  Har¬ 
den  was  still  there,  and  drove  about  the  coun¬ 
tryside  just  as  she  used  to  do,  apparently  anx¬ 
ious  to  make  the  most  of  what  was  left  to 
her.  In  these  driving  expeditions  she  was 
very  seldom  accompanied  by  her  daughter. 
On  this  occasion  she  was  alone,  and  though 
Mrs.  Gray  was  not  particularly  blithe  to  see 
her,  she  bade  her  a  kindly  welcome.  She  was 
struck  by  her  exceedingly  youthful  appe^ir- 
ance  as  she  came  into  the  room.  Her  bonnet, 
with  its  dainty  white  border,  was  very  be¬ 
coming  to  her,  and  she  was  altogether  a  strik¬ 
ing  and  interesting  figure. 

“How  do  you  do,  Mrs.  Gray?"  she  said  volu 
bly.  “I  quite  thought  this  would  have  been 
my  p. p.c.  visit  to  you.” 

“What’s that?”  asked  Lisbeth  Gray,  bluntly. 

“Why.  my  farewell  visit ;  but  something  has 
happened  to  change  my  plans,  and  we’re  not 
leaving  Listonshiels  at  Martinmas.” 

•That’s  queer.  Is  Mr.  Macqueen  no  cornin’ 
to  bide?” 

“Why.  yes,  but  he’s  a  bachelor,  and  has  no 
womenkind.  He  has  been  a  lot  about  Liston- 
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*  IV/li-il  ■  Distance  Telephones  and 
MetAlUc  Circuit  Lines — the  best  equip¬ 
ment  known  to  the  Telephonic  Art. 


DADiri  The  Switchboards  are  of  the  most 
improved  pattern,  the  Operatinft 
Staff  is  highly  trained— The  averafpo  time  of 
completing  a  connection  between  two  sub¬ 
scribers  in  any  part  of  New  York  City  is  less 
than  35  seconds. 

FARTrIACHING 


.elephone  Sys- _ 

tern  serves  an  area  of  nearly  4G  Square  Miles 
^  andatotalof  l5,500TelephoneStjitit)n8.  All  ^ 
of  these  stations  may  be  used  for  talking  to 
Tjong  Distance  Points.  _ 


*  strictly  on  the  Amount 
^  i>f  Use  made  of  the  Service,  and  start  at  very 
moderate  figures.  Minimum  Rate,  Direct 
/N  Line,  (>00  Local  Messages,  #90  a  year  :  Party 
^  _Line.  #15le8«^ _ 

XKAV  YORK  TKLEPHOXE  CO. 

(Successor  to  the  Metro]>olltan  Telephone 
and  Telegraph  Ctmipany.) 

^  18  Cortlandt  .street  118  West  3Hth  Street 


Guaranty  Trust  Co. 

of  New  York. 

Formerly  New  York  Oaaranty  and  Indemnity  Go. 
Mutual  Life  Ituildiiii;, 

65  CEDAR  STREET,  N.  Y. 


CAPITAI. . . 

SHtl’LUS . . 

ACTS  AS  TRUSTEE  FOR  COKPDRATIONS,  FIRMS  AND 
INDIVIDUALS,  AS  GUARDIAN,  EXECUTOR  AND  AD¬ 
MINISTRATOR.  TAKES  ENTIRE  CHARGE  OF  READ 
AND  I'ERSONAL  ESTATES. 

INTEREST  ALLOWED  ON  l>EI‘OSlTS 
subject  to  check  or  cn  ceMifk'ate. 

WALTER  O.  OAKMAN,  President. 

ADRIAN  ISELIN,  .Ill.,  Vice-President. 

GEORGE  R.  TITRNBULL,  2d  Vice-President. 

HENRY  A.  .MURRAY,  Treas.  and  Sec. 

J.  NELSON  BORLAND,  Asslt.  Treas.  and  Sec. 

DIRECTORS. 


Samuel  D.  Babcock, 

George  F  Baker, 

George  .S.  Bowdoln, 

Frederic  Cromwell, 

Walter  R.  Gillette, 

Robert  Goclet, 

O.  O.  Haven, 

Oliver  Harriman, 

R.  Somers  Haj-es, 

Charles  R.  Henderson, 

William 


Adrian  Iselln,  Jr. 
Augustus  D.  Jnilliard, 
James  N.  Jarvie, 

Rli  hard  A.  JlcCurdy, 
Walter  O.  Oakman, 
Alexander  E.  Orr, 

Henry  H.  Rogers, 

Henry  W.  Smith, 

H.  McK.  Twomhly, 
Frederick  W .  V anderbllt, 
.  Whitney. 


WASmNGTON 


ASSETS 


LIFE  INS.  CO. 

—  OF  — 

NEW  YORK. 

W.  A.  Brewer,  Jr.,  Pres. 

-  $  1 4,000,000 


The  holdings  of  most  Life  Insurance  Com¬ 
panies,  (at  a  time  when  losses  on  railroad,  in¬ 
dustrial,  and  manufacturing  securities  have 
reached  Thousands  of  Millions, )  contrasted  with 
the  first  Mortgage  loans  of  the  Washington  on 
real  estate,  give  force  to  this  Official  Endorse¬ 
ment  b^  the  Hon.  Superintendent,  after  an 
exhaustive  examination  of  the  Company,  to 
wit : 


”  It  Is  most  agreeable  to  me  to  know  that 
your  Company  discloses  a  most  excellent  con¬ 
dition  of  affairs. 

‘‘  Signed,  JAMES  P.  PIERCE, 

“  Superintendent. 

E.  S.  FRENCH,  2d  T-Pres.  and  Snpt.  of  Agencies. 


21  Cortlandt  Street  New  York. 


8%  NET  FIRST  GOLD  MORTGAGES 

on  Improved  Red  River  Valiev  Farms.  Loans  to  actnal 
settlers  only  15  years’  txperl-nce  In  hustness.  Send  for 
formal  ajipllcatlons,  list  of  references  and  msp  showing  loca¬ 
tion  of  lands  Over  11(10.000  Invested.  Not  a  dollar  of  de¬ 
faulted  principal  or  Interest. 

WILLI  A  31  T.  SODDER.  Flnanrlal  Agent, 

303  Century  BuHtllng-,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 


July  30,  1»9«. 
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Insurance  Company  of  New  York. 

Office:  No.  1  19  Broadway. 

Eighiy-sixth  Semi-annual  Statement,  July,  1896, 


SUMMARV  i^V  ASSETS. 


Par  Vnlne.  Market  Value. 


Cash  fn  Hanks . 

rteal  Ksiate . 

Utiiied  States StocKs.  $t,‘i7.~,000  OO 

State  trends .  V.I.WMO  OO 

CitV  Hoc  ds .  S0:t,i;70  7t 

Rail  Koad  Bou  ts .  J ,.^04,000  OO 

Water  H.mds .  40S,000  OO 

Oas  Sto  ks  ai.d  Boiios  70/>,«00  oo 

Rail  Road  St.ie.ks .  J,S!Hi,,J,~,0  OO 

Hank  Stoi-ks .  400,000  00 

Trust  Co.  Stocks .  .14,000  OO 

Houdsund  Mortwaces,  beiujt  1st  1  eu  on 

Real  test  .1.- . 

Loans  on  stocks,  payable  on  dema  d.. 
Prtmiuins  uuculit  ctcd  and  in  bauds  of 

Atf  uts . 

Interest  One  and  accrued  on  1st  July, 
lk«6 . 


LIABILITIES. 


.$  •joo,.-,7»  :io 
4,7:40,400  04 
4,40H,7.Ht  OO 
•4,1,000  OO 

soo,:to'4  o:t 

4,0-47,4  40  OO 
00,000  OO 
4P4,:t4‘4  OO 
•4,4;{‘4,47.1  OO 
:{ 10,4.10  oo 
07,400  OO 

447 ,.14-4  .IS 
107,0.10  OO 

0‘40,070  S7 

.10,43-4  43 
$0,000,407  51 


Cash  Capital . $3,000,000  OO 

Reserve  Prennum  Pund .  4,404,,1o:t  OO 

Reserve  tor  Unpaid  Losses  and  Claims.  740,144  57 

Net  Surplus .  1,9.10,530  04 

$0,000,107  51 


DANIEL  A.  HEALD,  President, 


JOHN  H.  WASHBUKiN,, 

KLBRIDDE  a.SNOW,  f  Vice-Presidents. 

WILLIAM  L.  BIGELOW.  I 
THOMAS  II.  GREENE,  f  Secretaries. 

HENRY  J.  BTIRRIS,  I 

ARBUNAH  M.  BUrYiS.  '  SecreUries 


United  States  Trust  Gompanj 


45  A  47  WALL  STREET. 


CAPITAL  ANI>  SURPLUS, 

Eleven  Million  Dollars. 


This  Company  is  a  legal  depository  for  moneys  pal' 
Into  Court,  and  Is  authorized  to  act  as  guardian,  trusts 
or  executor. 


INTEREST  ALLOWED  ON  DEPOSITS 


which  may  be  made  at  any  time  and  withdrawn  afte 
five  days'  notice,  aad  will  be  entitled  to  Interest  for  tb 
whole  time  they  may  remain  with  the  Company. 

Executors,  Administrators,  or  Trustees  of  Estatet 
Religious  and  Benevolent  institutions,  and  individual 
will  find  this  Company  a  convenient  depository  fo 
money. 

John  A.  Stewart,  Pres.  D.  Willis  James,  Vlce-Pres 
James  8.  Clark,  Second  Tlce-Pres. 

Heary  L.  Tbomell,  Secretary, 

Leals  O.  Hampton,  Assistant  Secretary 
TRUSTEES  I 


Sauttil  Sloan, 

D.  Willis  Jambs, 

John  a.  .Strwart, 

John  Harsen  Rhoadbb, 
Anson  Phelps  Stokbs, 
John  Crosby  Brown, 
Edward  Cooper. 

W.  Bayard  Cutting, 
Charlbs  8.  Hmitb. 

Wh.  Rockefeller. 
Albxander  B.  Orr, 

D.  O. 


William  H.  Mact,  Jb. 
Wm.  D.  Sloane. 

Gustav  H.  Sobwab. 
Frank  Lyman,  Brooklyn. 
.  Gbokob  F.  Vibtor, 

Wm.  Waldorf  Astob. 
Jambs  Stillman. 

John  Plaflin. 

John  J.  Phei.pb 
Daniel  Lord. 

John  S.  Kennbdt. 

M1L1.S. 


Brown  Bros.  &  Co., 

PHII.A.,  NEW  rOKK,  BOSTON. 

ALEX  HRoWN  &  SONS.  BALTIMORE. 

CONWBCrED  BY  PRIVATE  WIKBS. 

Members  N.  V  .  Pbila.,  and  Baltimore  stock  Ezch’s. 

We  buy  and  sell  all  (Irst-class  Invest-  I  n  vafiflllOYll 
ment  Securities  for  CBStoiners.  We  re-  I II  ”  COlilllvUl 
celve  accounts  of  Banks,  Bankers'  Cor¬ 
porations.  Firms  and  Individuals  on  fa- 
vora.-le  terms,  and  make  collection  of  trvI.'HI  II/ICO. 
drafts  drawn  abroad  on  all  points  In  the  United  States  an, 
Canada,  and  of  drafts  drawn  In  the  United  States  on  forelgr 
countries. 


Letters 

of 

Credit. 


We  also  buy  and  sell  Bills  of  Exchange  on,  snC 
make  cable  transfers  to  all  points  ;  also  maki 
collections  and  issue  '  'ommerclal  and  Travellers 
Credits,  available  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 


BROWN,  SHIPLEY  8c  CO..  LONDON. 


FHEDERICK  A.  BOOTH, 

ig  East  i6th  Street, 

NEW  YORK. 


Real  Estate. 


Care  of  Property.  Collectins  Rents 
Management  of  Estates. ' 
Fire  Insurance.  Mortgage  Loans. 


Two  doors  West  from  Union  Square.  I 


sbiels  lately,  and  we’ve  talked  tbioKS  over 
He’s  going  to  buy  all  my  furniture,  and  he 
wants  me  to  keep  house  for  him  all  winter — 
me  and  Janet.  So  I’ve  written  my  cousin, 
Susan  Wardlsw,  that  1  wont  be  till  the  spring, 
anyhow.  Don’t  you  think  it’a  a  good  ar¬ 
rangement?” 

“It  may  turn  out  well.  Mrs.  Harden,  but 
it  sounds  queer  No  but  what  I  think  he’ll  be 
well  aif  wi’  Janet  to  see  to  things.  Is  she 
quite  pleased?” 

“I’ve  never  asked  her.  Beygars  can’t  be 
chooseis,  my  dear  Mrs.  dray  and  it  will  give 
u.k  time  to  think  and  look  about  us  He’s  a 
splendid  man,  Mr  Macqueen,  a  perfect  gen 
tieman.  as  different  from  Dale  farmers  as  day 
from  night.  It  is  a  pleasure  to  speak  to  him. 
Hds  Mr.  Gray  seen  him  yet?” 

“Only  at  the  roup  last  week,”  answered  Mrs. 
Gray,  simply  but  did  not  further  gratify  her 
visitor’s  curiosity  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
Stanerigg  had  been  favorably  impressed  by 
the  new  tenant  of  Listonshiels,  and  had 
spoken  highly  of  him  to  bis  wife.  That  visit 
and  the  general  demeanor  of  Mrs.  Harden  left 
a  queer  and  disagreeable  impression  on  Mrs 
Gray’s  mind,  which  did  not  disappear  as  time 
went  on,  nor  was  she  so  much  astonished  as 
most  folks  at  the  subsequent  course  of  events. 
It  was  considered  a  very  queer  arrangement 
by  most  Dale  folks,  but  the  general  opinion 
seemed  to  be  that  John  Macqueen  was  a  man 
who  knew  bis  own  affairs  best,  and  who 
would  not  suffer  any  interference  therewith. 
Almost  before  the  potatoes  were  lifted  winter 
came  on  and  there  was  morn  snow  in  the 
Dtle  before  Chrisimas  than  bad  been  seen  for 
years.  The  last  three  weeks  in  December  the 
roads  were  drifted  six  feet  deep  from  the 
north  gate  of  Inneshall  to  Listonshiels,  which 
was  the  limit  of  the  parish.  80  there  were 
fewer  social  comings  and  goings  than  usual 
during  the  winter  season  in  the  Dale.  The 
severe  weather  lasted  well  into  the  new  year, 
and  it  was  the  last  week  in  February  before  a 
right  thaw  set  in.  But  there  was  no  doubt 
about  it  when  it  did  come;  the  air  was  as 
soft  and  balmy  as  at  midsummer,  the  sky  soft 
with  dappled  clouds,  and  the  roads  running 
water  from  one  end  of  the  Dale  to  the  other. 

One  afternoon  when  the  thaw  was  about 
three  days  old,  Janet  Harden  walked  into 
Stanerigg  tired  and  wet,  having  came  every 
foot  of  the  way  from  Listonshiels,  five  good 
miles  by  the  road.  Mrs.  Gray  was  unfeign 
edly  glad  to  see  her.  She  bad  cast  many  a 
thought  to  the  lonely,  unloved  girl  Matthew 
Harden  had  left  behind,  and  had  often  won¬ 
dered  how  the  odd  menage  was  progressing. 
After  the  girl  had  been  in  the  house  for  a 
few  minutes  and  they  were  busy  in  their 
neighborly  talk,  Lisbetb  Gray  thought  she 
noticed  a  change  in  her.  There  was  a  rest 
lessness  in  her  demeanor  which  indicated 
some  uneasiness  of  mind 

“I  needn’t  pretend  I’ve  come  to  make  an 
ordinary  visit,  Mrs  Gray,  because  I  haven’t,” 
she  said,  presently  with  a  good  deal  of  blunt¬ 
ness.  “I  want  your  advice  I  must  get  away 
from  Listonshiels  I  can’t  bide  it  any  longer.  ” 

“Whet,  is  Mr.  Macqueen  not  kind  to  you?” 

“Him  kind?  Gh,  yes;  he  couldn’t  be  ill  to 
anybody,”  she  replied,  and  her  face  flushed  a 
little.  “I  wish  he  were  less  kind ;  but  it’s 
other  things  My  mother— oh,  Mrs.  Gray,  I 
think  shame  to  say  it,  and  my  poor  father  not 
six  months  in  his  grave — but  I’m  nearly  sure 
my  mother  thinks  of  marrying  Mr  Macqueen  ” 

“An’  he  her?”  asked  Mrs.  Gray,  signiflcantly. 

"I  suppose  so.  Mother  thinks  it,  anyway; 
and  I’m  not  fit  to  stand  by  and  see  it.  Do 
you  know  of  anybody  who  wants  a  house¬ 
keeper?  I’m  not  afraid  to  work,  as  you  ken, 
but  get  away  from  Listonshiels  I  must,  and 
that  speedily.  ” 

“I  feel  for  ye,  lassie,  an’  a  place  shall  be 
found  for  ye,”  replied  Mrs  Gray,  quietly 
“Then  your  mother  will  go  to  Edinburgh,  I 
suppose,  for  even  if  they  be  to  marry  they’ll 
hae  to  wait  oot  the  year.  But  he’s  no  near  so 
auld  as  her,  an’  the  difference  is  on  the  wrang 
side.” 

“He’s  forty-six  and  mother  is  fifty  one,” 
replied  Jsnet  Harden.  “But  you  know  your 
self  bow  young  she  looks,  especially  now  she 
has  laid  away  her  caps.” 

Mrs.  Gray  gave  a  little  jerk  of  her  head, 
whi  -h  expressed  a  good  deal. 

Mother’s  at  Edinburgh  to  day.  She  often 
goes  in  on  Wednesday  when  Mr.  Macqueen 
goes,  so  I  thought  I’d  come  over  here.  I 
left  word  that  they  needn’t  worry  if  I  stopped 
here  all  night.  Will  you  let  me  stop?  I  want 
so  awfully  to  be  beside  you  for  a  while.” 

“Ay,  lass,  ye  can  bide,  an’  welcome,  as  long 
as  ye  like,”  replied  Mrs.  O^ay,  with  a  little 


shake  in  her  voice.  “Had  the  Lord  seen  fit  to 
gie  me  Janet  Harden  for  a  doebter,  1  wad  hae 
been  a  prood  woman.  But  I  hae  her  for*  my 
frien’,  which  is  next  best.”  * 

It  was  the  word  in  season,  the  cup  of  cold 
water  that  thirsty  soul  required.  She  was  so 
set  aside,  so  continually  repressed  in  her  own 
home,  that  she  had  lost  confidence  and  pride 
in  herself.  They  were  still  talking  when  the 
gig  which  bad  gone  to  fetch  the  master  from 
Edinburgh  market  drove  up  to  the  door.  And 
he  bad  somebody  with  him— an  unexpected, 
but  welcome  guest. 

“Mr.  Macqueen,  Lisbeth,”  Stanerigg  called 
in  through  the  open  door.  “He  wants  to  see 
the  fower  year-auld.  But  we’ll  tak’  what 
ye  can  gie  us  to  eat  first  ” 

Behind  Stanerigg  entered  the  tenant  of  Lis- 
tonshiels,  a  goodly  presence,  almost  overshad¬ 
owing  Robert  Gray,  though  he  was  a  tall 
man,  and  broad  as  well.  John  Macqueen  was 
in  the  prime  of  life,  and  the  few  grey  hairs 
visible  among  bis  dark  hair  and  tinging  his 
beard  did  not  seem  to  add  anything  to  his 
years,  hut  only  gave  a  mellowing  touch  to  bis 
ruddy'face  It  was  a  good  face,  frank,  open, 
kindly,  with  honest  eyes  that  bad  never 
fesred  to  meet  the  gaze  of  any  man.  He 
gave  a  start  when  he  saw  Janet  Harden  sit¬ 
ting  at  the  window,  and  then  laughed. 

“It’s  you  Miss  Janet;  your  mother  has  just 
gone  home  in  the  waggonette.  I  came  along 
to  see  a  horse  of  Mr.  Gray’s  I  daresay  he’ll 
set  us  home,  though  I  intended  to  walk.” 

“She’s  hidin’,  my  man,  for  a  day  or  twa,” 
put  in  Mrs.  Gray,  drily.  “Wull  ye  tak’  an 
egg  to  your  tea?” 

“Yes,  but  what  should  she  bide  here  for?” 
be  enquired,  with  a  puzzled  air 

“She  wants  a  change,  as  we  a’  dae  whiles,” 
said  Mrs.  Gray,  with  an  odd  little  smile  on 
her  face.  There  was  a  kind  of  joyousness  in 
her  very  voice,  which  seemed  to  be  born  of 
some  happy  thought.  And  indeed  Lisbeth 
Gray  had  just  made  a  great  discovery.  She 
was  particularlv  blithe  and  merry  all  tea- 
time;  there  bad  been  many  pleasant  meals  in 
that  homely  room,  but  none  pleasanter  than 
that,  and  it  was  quite  dark  before  the  men 
folk  went  away  out  to  the  stable  to  see  the 
four-year  old.  Janet  Harden  did  not  stop 
that  night  at  Stanerigg  as  she  bad  intended. 
She  saw  that  Macqueen  did  not  desire  it,  and 
when  Mr.  Gray  offered  them  the  little  gig,  to 
be  sent  back  by  a  groom  in  the-  morning, 
she  made  no  demur  to  accompanying  him  back 
to  Listonshiels.  When  Mrs.  Gray  turned 
round  from  watching  them  drive  away,  she 
laughed  out  loud. 

“What  are  ye  lauchin’  at,  guid  wife?”  en¬ 
quired  Stanerigg,  in  mild  wonder. 

“At  something  that’s  gaun  to  happen  at 
Listonshiels,”  she  replied,  with  a  bonnie 
twinkle  in  her  kind  eye.  “Them  that  lives 
langest  ’II  ese  maist.  ” 

Nor  would  she  be  more  explicit,  though  her 
husband  asked  her  what  “ferliesbe  was  spy  in’ 
noo?” 

“What  did  Mrs.  Orav  mean  by  saying  you 
wanted  a  change.  Miss  Janet?”  enquired  John 
Macqueen,  before  they  bad  got  beyond  Sta¬ 
nerigg  road  end. 

“Are  you  not  comfortable  at  Listonshiels?” 

“I’d  like  a  change,”  she  said,  in  a  low  voice, 
and  at  her  answer  bis  face  fell. 

“You’ll  leave,  then?” 

“Yes,  soon.  I  think.”  she  replied,  truth¬ 
fully.  “That’s  what  I  went  to  see  Mrs  Gray 
for— to  ask  if  she  knew  anybody  that  wanted 
a  housekeeper.” 

“1  are.  And  you  want  to  go  immediately. 
What  alls  ye  at  Listonshiels?” 

“  ■'fotbing,"  she  answered  “I  wish  you 
wouldn’t  say  any  more  about  it.” 

“Ye’re  no  ill  at  me,  I  hope.  Have  I  failed 
in  my  duty  to  jou?” 

“No,”  she  replied,  briefly,  and  her  face  grew 
bitter  in  the  darkness,  and  though  he  could 
not  see  it,  he  heard  the  inflexion  of  her  voice. 

“There’s  something  the  matter,  Janet,”  he 
said,  determinedly.  “And  I’ll  be  at  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  it.  It’ll  be  a  very  ill  day  for  me  if  ye 
leave  Listonshiels.  Who  needs  a  housekeeper 
waur  nor  me?” 

She  answered  nothing,  for  something  kept 
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The  Ideal  American  Trip ! 


Worthern 

Steamship 

Company 


U  The  superbljr  appointed 
H  and  commodious  steel 
steamships, 

^  North  West 
and  North  Land, 

A  merican  through 
and  through, 

leave  Buffalo  Tuesdays  and 
Fridays  9.31.  I*.  M.  for 

1  CLEVELAND,  DETROIT. 

2  MACKINAC,  THE  SOO, 

J  DULUTH,  and  Western  Points, 

*  passinK  all  places  of  Interest  by  daylight.  In 
i  connection  with 

The  Great  Northern  Ry„ 


it  forms  the  most  direct  route,  and  from  every 
I>oint  of  comparison,  the  most  delightful  and 
comfortable  one  to  Minneapolis,  St.  Paul.  Great 
Falls,  Helena,  Butte,  Spokane,  and  Pacific  Coast. 
The  only  trans-continental  line  running  the  fa¬ 
mous  buffet,  library,  ribservation  car. 

New  6T-hour  train  for  Portland  via  Spokane. 

LAKE 

MINNETONKA, 

17  miles  from  Minneapolis,  largest  and  most 
beautiful  summer  resort  in  the  West. 
^"Tickets  and  information  of  any  agent. 

E.  D.  Spencer.  376  Broadway,  N.  Y. 

Phone  874  Franklin. 

W.  A.  Seward.  211  Washington  St.,  Boston. 
Phone  880  Boston. 

A.  C.  Harvey.  42  So.  3d  St..  Philadelphia. 
Phone  129  Phi  la. 

A.  A.  Heard,  G.  P.  A..  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


Hotel  Lafayette, 


THE 

f  NORTH  WESTERN! 

LIMITED^. 


new 

Burrer 

I  SMOKINO 
AND 

UBRARY 


ALL  AGENTS  SELL  TICKETS^ 

CltlCACOftNOHni-WESreRN  RY 


I  pfMrianu,AGocies-^;«tM.v3MM«^  5  state  sr— 


CHICAGO.  »0eCLAAK  ST. 


Irka'S rC-i-rknAk  Is  more  and  more  im- 
iCIIOWaLUnC  pressing  itself  upon 
the  public,  as  the  years 
p<»  by,  a.s  being  the 
GRKAT  PA  KK  of  the 
land.  The  strong  feature  of  it  is  the  fact  that  it  is 
not  a  man  made  park.  True  enough  man  has  built 
roads  and  bridges  and  hotels  in  order  that  he  may 
see  the  Park,  but  he  has  not  yet  tried  his  hand  at 
constructing  new-fangled  Geysers,  or  re-adornine  or 
re-sculpturing  the  Grand  Canyon  of  the  Yellow¬ 
stone.  These  are  as  God  left  them.  There,  too,  the 
elk,  bear,  deer  and  other  animals,  are  not  enclosed 
in  wire  fences.  They  wander  free  and  unfretted 
withersoever  they  will.  Man’s  handiwork  is  but 
little  seen  and  the  Park  is  the  grander  for  it.  Send 
Cbas  S.  Fee,  General  Passenger  Agent,  Northern 
Pacific  Railroad,  six  cents  for  Wonderland  ’96,  and 
read  altout  the  Park. 


CANCER 

AddrcKA 


Send  for  Book  on  Treatment. 
Description  of  Sanatorium,  and 
Terms. 


Drs.  W.E.  BROWN  A  SON, 
North  aoams.  Mass. 


SANATORIUM 


taur  fruui  saying  that  her  multaer  wuulu  ne 
left. 

“I’ve  been  tbinkin’  for  a  while  back  that 
we  might  mak’  a  new  arrangement,  but  I  was 
feared  to  speak,  no  kennin’  wbat  turn  yt 
micht  tak’.  Janet  ye  winna  leave  me  a<  ’ 
Listonshiels ;  ye  are  part  o’  the  place.  Will 
ye  be  its  mietress?” 

She  gave  a  lifile  cry  and  trembled  greatly 

“Ye  are  makin’  fun  o’  me,  Mr.  Ma< queen 
let  me  down  to  walk  back  to  Stanerigg. "  i 

“I’ll  drive  ye  ba  -k  when  ye  have  answereo 
my  question,  Janet.”  he  sail,  and  he  Btopp>'<' 
the  horse  as  be  spoke.  They  were  in  a  spa<  e 
of  the  road  clear  from  trees  and  the  brighi 
young  moon  was  out  so  that  the  light  fell  full 
on  tbeir  faces,  shouing  his  pale  with  agita¬ 
tion,  yet  full  of  a  grave  determination. 

“  Uo  I  understand  ye?“  she  said,  piteously 
“What  is  it  ye  are  asking?” 

“I’m  seekin’  ye  for  my  wife,  Janet.  Te 
must  hae  guesseo  that  I’ve  h  arned  to  care  for 
ye  as  few  men  care  for  a  noman,  maybe  be¬ 
cause  1  am  auld.  It’s  that  that’s  kepit  n  • 
frae  speakin’  oot  till  row.  hut  if  ye’ll  no  hae 
me.  I’ll  no  bide  in  Listonshiels  another  yiar. ' 

Janet  Harden  sat  round  in  the  gig  and 
looked  at  him.  He  long  remembered  tbai 
look,  its  mingl-d  pathos  and  keenness.  It 
gave  him  a  glimpse  of  a  won  an’s  heart. 

“I’ll  bide,”  she  said,  and  the  -ob  with  which 
the  words  were  spoken  was  t-tifled  against  his 
breast  It  was  an  odd  wooing,  and  the 
Stanerigg’s  grey  mare  showed  great  patience 
and  discretion,  standing  quietly  as  she  dio 
for  ten  niinutes  and  more. 

So  that  is  how  tbi*  present  mistress  of 
Listonshiels  was  wooed  snd  won  There  is 
always  a  flaw  in  the  marble,  and  no  ros* 
without  its  thorn  It  was  not  to  he  wondered 
at  that  Mrs  Harden  made  it  as  oifagreeabh 
tor  the  liivers  as  was  possible,  for  she  had 
herself  expected  to  become  Mrs  Macqueen, 
and  bad  made  no  secret  of  it  She  dofs  no* 
come  out  much  to  Listonshiels,  even  now  she 
is  a  grandmother,  and  in  a  certain  bouse  in 
Howe  Street  of  Edinburgh,  there  are  two 
very  cantankerous  old  women  living  together, 
who  sometimes  fall  out  and  call  eai^h  other  by 
spiteful  nan.ee,  such  as  would  make  the  pious 
Wardlaws  of  Hrunstane  turn  in  their  graves 
But  their  bickerings,  fortunately,  do  not  mat 
the  peace  of  the  happy  household  at  Liston- 
shiels. 


ONCE  A  CHRISTIANl'COMMISSION  MATRON. 

There  died  at  Binghamton,  N.  Y.,  .luly  19,  after  h 
short  illne.ss.  Catharine  M.,  widow  of  the  laie  .Trseph 
Durland  of  Ridgebury,  Orange  County,  N.  Y.  Her 
life  of  ninety  years  was  one  of  extraordinary  phys- 
cal  and  mental  vigor,  and  was  filled  even  to  the 
brim  with  beneficence.  Whether  in  the  struggh  s  of 
her  early  widowl  cod  or  unch  r  the  burden  of  great 
age,  the  ruling  impulse  of  her  nature  was  to  act 
promptly  for  the  lightening  of  labor  and  the  relief 
of  distres.s.  “Ijct  me  do  this  ”  were  the  words  often 
est  on  her  lips. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  Civil  War,  Mrs.  Durland 
accepted  the  position  of  .Matron  of  the  Christian 
Commission,  headquarters  at  Nashville,  where  her 
fine  executive  ability  and  genial  pre-ence  made  a 
drligbtfiil  home  for  hospital  workers  in  the  Annv 
of  the  Tennessee.  Her  keen  intellect,  her  sparkling 
vivacity  and  overflowing  mirthfnliiess,  even  in  old 
age,  made  her  presence  a  joy  to  all  who  knew  her. 
"For  more  than  half  a  century  she  maintained  a 
consistent  connection  with  the  Pre-.l>yteriati  church 
in  Ridgebury,  N.  Y.,  and  Lock  Haven,  I’a.,  and 
great  wa-^  her  joy  to  hear  one  of  her  graud.sons  priv 
claim  the  everla.sting  Gospel.  Only  two  children 
survive  iter,  Mr.  Daniel  T.  Durland  of  ElniiKi  and 
Mrs.  George  B.  Perkins  of  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 
Not  merely  her  children,  but  the  many  kinsfolk  and 
neighbors  to  whose  comfort  she  ministered  and 
whose  pathway  she  brightened  will  ari.se  and  call 
her  “Blessed.”  L.  R.  P. 


There  has  been  so  much  anxiety  in  respect 
to  mortgages  on  Western  farms  that  offers  of 
that  character  are  looked  upon  with  some 
suspicion  by  investors.  We  are  given  to  un 
derstand,  however,  that  the  mortgages  dealt 
in  by  Wm.  T.  Souderof  Minneapoli.s  have  uni 
formly  been  satisfactory  At  any  rate,  it 
would  pay  an  investor  to  write  to  Mr.  Souder 
at  303  Century  Bull  <ing,  and  ascertain,  per 
Bonally,  what  he  has  to  offer,  and  with  what 
guarantees  of  safety  in  interest  and  principal. 


A  Perfect  Medical  and  ^ 


Surgical  Institute 


SteabeQSAQitArian) 

HORNELLSVILLE,  N.Y. 

Vhcfe  every  agent  and  appliance  ap¬ 
proved  by  modem  science  is  at  the 
command  of  the  combined  skill  and 
experience  of  a  surgical  and  medical 
corps  as  successful  in  their  practice  as 
they  are  eminent  in  their  profession. 

Every  form  of  Electrical  and  Hy- 
driatic  treatment,  Massage,  Physical 
Ctilture,  etc.,  given  by  professional 
attendants;  Medicines  whm  necessary. 
No  bobbies;  no  pet  theories; 
no  miraeles;  strietly  seien- 
ti£c.  One  aim  only:  to  restore  the 
patient  to  health  as  rapidly  as  possible. 

SEPARATE  surgery  department ; 
the  most  intricate  cases  treated. 
Booklet  on  application  to  Sup’t, 

Df.  J.  E.  WALKER, 

Homellsville,  N.Y. 


UNION  PACIFIC 

Tht  OferUind  Route— World'!  Pictorial  Line. 

The  ONLY  LINK  West  OF  Missouiii  River  runninq  Buffet 
Smoking  anu  Libkary  Cars. 


THE  ORIGINAL  OVERLAND  ROUTE 

It  was  the  Route  In  '4H! 

It  ta  the  Route  To-Day,  and 
Will  be  tor  All  T1  ne  to  Dome  ? 


FASTKST  TlaIa  T>)  i  ilE  WEST, 


“THE  OVERLAND  LIMITED.” 

CHICAOf>  to  SAN  KItA^ClSC<•  dally 
,  ( .’1  days  from  Clilrago 

( 2)^  days  from  .Missouri  River 
Pullman  Palace  Sleepers;  Dl  mg  far-;  Free  Recllnlnir 
Chair  Cars;  Buffet  Smoking  and  Llhtnty  Cara. 

sor  tickets  and  lull  Intorma  Ion.  call  or  address  any  Union 
Pacific  Avetit  i  or  E.  L.  LO.MAX,  Gen.  Pass,  and  Ikt.  Agt.; 
Omaha.  Neb. 


THE  LANDth*;:  midnight  sun 

By  S  S.  ••OHIO,”  the  largest  aed  (Inest  steam  yacht  In  the 
world,  leaving  New  York,  June  27th  189H.  visiting  England, 
Rassla,  Finland.  Denmark.  Sweden.  Ni>rway  and  the  Mld- 
alght  Sun,  stopping  at  Bode  to  wltnesss  f.lie  total  eclipse 
Aneust  8th  Lectures  on  astronomy  by  Miss  Pro<,'l«r  and 
others  S47.^.^K)  and  upwards. 

European  Tours  June  fith.  July  1st  and  8th. 

THE  THOMAS  F'iRUGN  TOURIST  CO. 

171.1  (Tiextiiiit  Street,  Philadelphia. 

LKOX  N.  COLI.VUK.  N.  K.  Agt. 

306  IVashliiBion  St..  Bos*,  m.  Mass 


♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦  *”♦♦♦♦♦4  ♦♦♦♦♦ 
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POPULAR  PRICES. 

Grand  Union  Hotel 

SARATOGA  SPRINGS.' 


Transient  Kates  f4  iter  day  and  upward.  Special 
Terms  per  week  and  season. 

WOOLLEY  &  OERRANS,  Proprietors. 


Walter’s  Sanitarium, 

WALTER’S  PARK  or  WERNERSVILI.E,  PA. 

Addressing  us,  always  use  the  name  AValo  r. 

The  value  of  any  thing  is  proved  by  Imitations. 
There  is  only  one  Walt.,  r . 

send  fob  illustk.vtkd  catalooue. 


Home  School  in  Colorado  for  Delicate  Girls 

Out-door  life,  motherly  care,  home  Instruction  by  twa 
Vassar  graduates,  siM-clal  lec’ures,  mu  Ic,  libtary  advantages. 
»t  Col  ,rado  College.  Addi css  Miss  Loomis  21U  North  Cascade 
Avenue,  Colorado  Springs  Colo. 


July  80  1896. 


THE  EVANGELIST. 
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The  Evangelist  Publishing  Company, 

t66  Fifth  Avenue.  New  York. 


HENRY  M  FTEED,  D.D..  Editor. 
HENRV  R.  ELLIOT,  PubllHher. 


Tkrms,  Three  dollars  a  year,  in  advance,  pnetage  paid, 
in  foreign  countries  $1.04  extra  for  foreign  postage. 
For  two  years  in  advance,  or  for  one  year’s  sabscrir- 
tionandone  new  subscriber.  Five  dollars.  In  clubs 
of  Qve  or  more,  $2.50  each.  The  paper  will  also  be 
sent  on  trial  to  a  new  subscriber  for  three  months 
for  twentv-flve  cents,  in  advance. 

Advbriisino  Elates,  20  cents  a  line.  Special  rates  for 
special  positions.  Marriage  and  Death  notices,  10 
cents  a  line. 

AiiL  subscriptions  are  continued  until  ordered  discon¬ 
tinued.  0 

Remit  in  all  cases  by  check,  draft,  express  money  or 

isr.  Dost-offlce  order  or  registered  letter. 

Poet-Offlce  Orders  should  be  made  psyahle  at  New  York 
Post-office,  and  not  at  Sub-stations. 

Address  The  Cvansellst, 

156  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York. 


Entered  at  the  Pn^UofUe  at  New  Turk  setond-eloM 
■a  I  matter 


AJPPOINTMENTS  AND  INSTITUTIONS. 
THB  BOAKDS. 

Home  Missions,  ...  156  Filth  Ave.,  New  York. 
Foreign  Mi.>sions,  -  .  "  *• 

Churco  Erection.  ...  ••  •* 

Education, .  1334  Chestnut  St.,  Phila. 

Public dloii  «nd  S.  a.  Work,  “  “ 

Ministerial  Rel  ef,  ■  -  -  -  “  “ 

Freeduien.  ...  516  Market  St.,  Pitt«bnreh.  Pa. 
Aid  for  Colleges,  -  -  30  VlontHUk  Block,  Chicago. 


THE  AMERICAN  NUNDA Y-HCHOOL  UNION, 
KSTABL  SRin  IN  PHILADELPHIA.  tR?4, 
organizes  Union  HIble  Schools  In  d  stitiite.  sparsely  settled 
places  on  the  frontier,  where  only  a  union  missionary  repre¬ 
senting  all  the  evHngelical  churches  csn  unite  the  settlers. 
Expense  saved.  Denominational  strife  avoided.  Work  abides. 
2276  new  sclionisstnrted  in  i8:*5;  also  ISO  frontier  churches  from 
schools  irevlnusly  establl -bed  72  years  of  prosperity.  Aid  and 
share  In  the  bleaslng.  |2.'>  (10  starts  a  new  school,  furnishing 
helps  for  Bible  Sredy  and  a  library.  $»(I0 supports  a  mlssinnary 
one  year  You  can  have  lettersdireci  from  mbs'onary  you  aid. 
Send  contributions  to  E.  P.  Bancuoet,  uls.  Secretary. 

Ill  Fifth  Avenne,  N.  V.  City. 


THE  SOCIETY  FOR  PROMOTING  THE  GOSPEL 
AMONG  SEAMEN,  PORT  OF  NEW  YORK. 

(Commonly  cal'ed  Port  “Society.”)  Chartered  in  1819. 
Supports  Min  stera  and  Missionaries  Its  Mariners’ 
Gburch,  46  Catherine  St.,  and  Reading  Room  and  daily 
religious  services  in  Lecture  Room ;  its  Branch,  s.  128 
Charlton  St.,  near  Hudson  River,  and  31  Atltnilc  Ave.. 
Brooklyn,  are  largely  atitn  led  by  sailors  of  many  na- 
tionallt'es.  Its  work  has  been  greatly  prospered,  and  is 
dependent  on  generous  contributions  to  sustain  it. 

Rev.  Samuel  Roult,  Pastor.  Wm.  H.  H.  Moore.  Pres. 
T.  A.  Bkouweb,  Cor.  Sec’v.  E.  H  Hbkric'k.  Treas.. 

No.  30  Nassau  Street.  New  York. 


THE  AMERICAN  SEAMEN’.S  FRIEND  SOCIETY, 
76  Wall  Street,  New  York, 

Incorporated  April,  1833,  aids  shipwrecked  and  destitnte 
Seamen;  aids  in  mstaining chaplains  to  seamen  in  the 
leading  seapor’s  of  the  world  ;  provides  a  Sailors’  Home 
In  New  Yors  ;  puts  libraries  on  American  vessels  snlling 
Jut  of  the  port  of  New  York.  Publishes  the  .Sailors’ 
Magazine,  the  Seaman's  Friend,  and  the  Life  Hoof. 
./AMES  tN .  Ei.wkll,  Pres.,  W.  C.  Stcrobs,  Trean.,  ItHe. 
V.  C.  .Stitt,  D.!>.,  .Secretary. 


THE  CHRISTIAN  INDUSTRIAL  LEAGUE. 

An  organization  for  men  inside  the  church,  with  re¬ 
ligious,  social,  bu-lmss,  sickness  and  death  benefits. 
Send  for  printed  matter  to 

The  Christian  Industrial  League, 
Spriogfleld,  Mass, 


THE  FIVE  POINTS  H'-IUSE  OF  INDUSTRY. 

16.5  Worth  Street,  New  York, 

established  to  provide  for  clill  ren  whose  parents  are  unable 
to  care  for  them,  or  ho  aic  orpiiaiis.  They  are  cleansed, 
clothed,  fed  and  ttistiucted  until  they  can  la-  provided  for  else¬ 
where.  Many  respectable  men  and  women  to-day  are  what 
they  are  because  ol  f  e  House  of  I*  dustry. 

During  Its  existence  more  than  45.0(10  have  been  in  its  school, 
and  over  26,00(1  have  livi  d  In  the  bouse 
Donations  of  money  second-hand  clothing,  shoes,  etc.,  grate¬ 
fully  received. 

Service  of  Song.  Sunday,  S::i0  to 4 ;.">0  sunday-schooI,  2  to 

3  P.M  Dav-schoob,  W  to  11:40  A.M  .  and  12:40  to  3  P.  M.  except 
Satu> day:  at  dinner  table  12:10  to  !2:4(i  p..m.  VIsUo's  we'eome 
at  all  times.  Mokhis  K,  .Ikscp,  Pres.:  F.  K.  Ca.mp  Treas.; 
Okokok  K.  Retts.  Sec.;  Wsi.  F.  Baii.nakii,  Supt 
Our  greatest  need  now  Is  money  for  a  nen  bollding.  We 
urgently  ask  for  assistance  for  400  children. 


THE  AMERICAN  TRACT  SOCIETY, 

10  East  S3d  Street,  New  York. 

For  over  70  years  e  igaged  in  producing  and  dissemin¬ 
ating  evangelical  OLrlstian  llterattre  Through  lt«  Mis¬ 
sionary  Department  reaches  bv  grants  of  piiblicatious, 
work  of  its  col  porters  and  co-operation  with  Foreign 
Missionaries,  vast  uumbers  throughout  the  world.  1'fats 
branch  of  its  work  wholly  depends  upon  donations  and 
'agacies,  for  vhlco  it  earnestly  appeals.  .S»nd  to  Louis 
Tag.  Assistant  Treasurer. 


OF  INTEREST  TO  OUR  READERS. 


A  NEW  LINE  OF  PULLMAN  DRAWING  ROOM 
SLEEPING  CARS. 

The  popular  Southern  Railway,  Piedmont 
Air  Line,  has  recently  equipped  its  Washing¬ 
ton  and  Southwestern  Vestibuled  Limited  be¬ 
tween  New  York  snd  New  Orleans,  with  Pull¬ 
man’s  latest  Double  Drawing  Room,  Smoking 
Room,  and  Ten-Section  Sleeping  Cara.  These 
cars  were  built  Ly  the  Pullman  Company  es¬ 
pecially  for  this  line,  and  are  known  as  the 
“Empire"  Style.  They  an  most  elegantly  fin¬ 
ished  in  every  respect,  and  have  ell  of  the 
most  modern  conveniences  that  are  necessary 
to  give  the  travelling  public  safety  comfort, 
etc.  The  Southern  Limited  leaves  New  York 
daily  at  4.30  P.  M 

The  Vichy  water  is  one  of  the  best  of  the 
gifts  of  God  to  man.  and  especially  to  that 
class  of  dyspi  plies  and  rheumatics  who  suffer 
fiom  ex(  essive  acid.  I  have  used  this  water 
for  years  and  have  no  hesitation  in  saving 
that  it  is  the  best  remedy  I  know  of  in  the 
world,  full  of  clamorous  remedies. 

Rev  S.  A.  Mutchmore,  D.  D.,  Phila 

The  Vichy  Spring  Company  of  Saratoga 
Springs  will  send  every  reader  of  The  Evan 
gelist  valuable  information. 


Rapid  City,  Dak.,  July  5,  1890. 

Please  send  me  anotht*r  bottle  of  Freligh’s 
Tonic  It  is  having  a  marked  effect  upon  my 
wife,  para1}8i4  of  the  right  side,  with  partial 
aphasia.  Yours,  etc. 

V.  T.  McGillycuddy,  M.D. 

Every  reader  can  secure  a  sample  bottle  who 
mentions  The  Evangelist  and  senda  25  cents  to 
I.  O.  Woodruff  and  Company,  105  and  108  Ful 
ton  St. ,  New  York. 


SPARK  DEFLECTORS  IN  COACHES. 

The  Southern  Railway,  Piedmont  Air  Line, 
always  looks  after  the  comfort  of  its  patrons 
They  have  recently  placed  Spark  Deflectors  for 
use  in  their  tbrougbfare  coaches ;  the  use  of 
the  device  will  add  materially  to  the  comfort 
of  its  coach  passengers 


THE  RULING  ELDER  IN  THE  PRFSBYTERIAN 
CHURCH.— A  SYMPOSIUM. 

The  five  addresses  delivered  before  the  Pres 
byterian  Union  of  New  York.  March  30,  1890, 
have  been  republished  in  suitable  pamphlet 
form,  and  will  be  sent  prepaid,  on  receipt  of 
fifteen  cents  for  a  single  copy,  or  at  the  rnti 
of  ten  cents  each,  when  ordered  in  largei 
quantities  for  Sessions. 

“The  pamphlet,”  writes  Mr.  Wm.  H.  Castle 
of  Philadelphia,  “should  be  read  by  ever> 
delegate  from  the  eldership  to  the  coming 
General  Assembly.”  Address. 

The  Evangelist, 

156  Fifth  Avenue,  N.  V.  City. 


The  Synod  ol  New  Mexico  wi  1  meet  a  Albuquerque 
ifi  thr  F''(r  t  Bre-byterian  Cb'ircb  ou  Weduewla.v,  S*-pt 
16.  at  7  31)  P.M. .a  d  be  ODcnxl  with  a  sermon  by  Rev. 
Jobn  Menaul  M.D..  tbe  la»t  mo  erMtor.  Missi  m  Teach- 
e  s’  In-rUute  u’  file  «sme  place  on  the  18  h. 

By  order  of  comuiiitee.  I  T.  Whittemoke.  S.  C. 


DEA  TIIS. 

TjINSi.y.— Wallingford  Coniieclicut.  \Vedne8'’ay,  July 
15th,  at  Ibe  esideuce  of  he'  a  n-in-law,  Noah  Liiisley, 
Catharine  Bddwin,  widow  of  Jared  Llusly,  .M.D.,  of  this 
city  iu  the  8’d  year  of  ber  age 
STEELE.— Dird  at  Lawrence,  Kansao.  July  15,  1896 
Louisa  A.  B.  Steelr,  wife  o<  L  S.  Steele  aud  daughter  <  f 
Rev.  A.  BlaVelv  a  Home  Vli-isionarv  rf  the  New  Sci.ool 
fresbyterian  Church  of  Lawrence,  Kanaa«,  « ho  died  iu 
1'64,  _ 

WOODIiAWN  CE'IKTEKV. 
A'I‘’'OODli.5  WN  STATIO.N  (24th  Ward.  Harlem  Ral; 
tV  road  <»m<  e.  No  2(1  Ea-t  23d  treet. 

MONUMENTS. 

Original  and  snecla.  desigustn  g-ai  lfe  martile  and  stone 
Correspondeuce  sollcdeil.  .Send  for  new  lllnstraie 
MandlHiok.  -I.  &  I-AMB  59  Carmine  St.,  N-w  York 


WA.VTED-  AGENTS  EVERYWHERE.  (Lnrlies 
and  Oe'-ts  )  Saliry  ai  d  Coinmis-ion.  Ou  y  part 
of  time  requiT' d.  INVESTOR,  Room  30-31,  17  Broad- 
way.  N.  Y. _ _ 

THE  GREAT  CHURCH 

For  elpf'trlc  or  oil.  S  tu\  dt- 
n'enBlons.  Bock  Ll^ht  a  d 
estimate  free.  1. 1*.  Frink,  551  FeariSt.,NewYork. 


VIEWS  FROM  “THE  LAND  OF  PEACE.” 

CHRISTOPHER  LEVELHEAD  AND  HIS  PASTOR 

Christopher  Levelhead  is  one  of  those  friends 
who  never  forewarns  me  of  his  coming,  yet, 
up  to  date,  has  never  had  reason  to  doubt  the 
heartiness  of  a  welcome.  If  a  bed  is  not  at 
command,  he  declares  he  would  not  desire 
anything  better  than  the  old-fashioned  settee 
which  is  ever  available  for  the  unexpected 
guest.  If  the  regular  seats  at  table  are  oc¬ 
cupied,  he  accepts  a  place  at  one  of  the  cor¬ 
ners  with  such  enthusiasm  and  meriiment 
that  relations  are'  instantaneously  changed, 
and  bis  seat,  by  common  consent  becomes 
the  head  I  When  I  saw  him  climbing  the  bill 
a  few  days  ago,  I  was  not  surprised,  and  far 
from  sorry.  In  fact,  I  had  been  wishing  for 
bis  company  and  for  a  season  of  inquiry,  such 
as  I  occasionally  enjojed  at  Pine  Hill,  in  the 
Catskills,  with  that  genial  and  encyclopedio 
friend,  the  late  Dr.  Howard  Crosby.  Being 
persuaded  of  the  soundness  and  sweet  reason¬ 
ableness  of  Christopher  Levelhead’s  opinions, 
1  have  grown  into  the  habit  of  using  them  as 
a  touchstone  for  my  own.  Upon  this  visit  I 
sought  an  opportunity  to  ply  him  with  ques¬ 
tions  in  regard  to  bis  relations  with  bis  pas¬ 
tor.  Knowing  that  he  bad  fulfilled  a  normal 
young  manhood,  I  assumed  these  relations 
must  have  been  agreeable  and  suggestive. 
Therefore,  when  we  found  ourselves  on  the 
double  rustic  bench  erected  on  the  top  of  a 
great  rook  projecting  from  the  side  of  the 
mountain,  overlooking  the  valley,  and  yet 
under  the  shadow  of  lofty  trees,  1  said, 
“Christopher,  I  want  to  ask  you  something 
about  your  ohuroh  relations  in  your  young 
manhood.” 

“Co  ahead,”  responded  Christtopher,  “I 
have  no  objection,  for  when  you  do  so  you 
summon  before  my  memory  some  delightful 
recollections.  ” 

With  such  an  encouragement  I  plunged  in 
mediaa  res,  with,  “How  many  different  pas¬ 
tors  did  you  have  during  your  boybcod  and 
young  manhood?” 

“Three  ” 

“Were  your  relations  to  them  agreeable?" 

“I  made  it  my  business  to  make  them  so.” 

“  How?” 

“Though  they  differed  greatly  in  ability 
and  character,  I  was  taught  to  assume  that 
each  of  these  servants  of  God  was  one  of  my 
best  friends,  and  1  took  pains  to  treat  Lim  as 
such  ” 

“Illustrate,  if  you  please.” 

“Well,  when  a  man  became  my  pastor,  I 
put  his  name  on  my  regular,  and  never  to  be- 
neglected  calling  list,  and  called  upon  him  at 
least  once  a  year,  and  oftener,  if  I  could.” 

“How  did  you  manage  it?  Pajtors  are  re¬ 
puted  to  bo  busy  men?  Did  you  not  fear  that 
you  might  interrupt  him?” 

“Never.  I  ascertained  his  birthday.  On 
that  day  bis  door  bell  was  sure  to  be  rung  by 
at  least  one  young  man  in  his  pariah.  I  en¬ 
tered,  and  if  there  were  signs  of  leisure,  I 
spent  ten  minutes  in  congratulatory  chat, 
etc.  If  some  one  else’  was  calling,  or  he 
ssemed  to  be  pressed  with  business,  I  didn’t 
go  further  than  the  hall  and  upon  his  ap¬ 
proach  greeted  him  something  like,  ‘Pastor, 
this  is  your  birthday,  and  I  have  come  to 
wish  you  many  happy  returns.  If  there  is  any 
way  in  which  I  can  help  you  during  the  com¬ 
ing  year,  let  me  know.  Good  morning.’ 
This  courtesy  wouldn’t  take  two  minutes,  but 
I  could  tell  by  the  mellow  light  in  his  eyes 
and  the  warm  pressure  of  bis  hand,  that  he 
appeciated  the  act.  and  that  act  spun  itself 
into  a  cord  of  love  Moreover,  I  always  en¬ 
deavored  to  call  upon  him  in  the  Christmas 
season,  or  New  Year’s  Day.  After  a  sermon 
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which  was  specially  helpful  to  me,  I  called 
one  Monday  noon  on  my  way  to  dinner,  and 
said,  ‘Pastor,  I  want  to  thank  you  for  that 
aermon  you  preached  last  night.  It  did  me 
lots  of  good,  as  it  did  another  young  man 
who  came  with  me,  and  he  said  he  was  com¬ 
ing  to  church  again.’  ” 

“What  did  the  pastor  sayf” 

“He  didn’t  say  anything.  But  he  pressed  my 
hand  ;  (it  seems  to  me  I  can  feel  the  pressure  to 
this  day)  and  the  tears  began  to  course  down 
his  cheeks.  I  was  ever  so  sorry  to  make  him 
cry,  but  somehow  I  have  always  been  glad  I 
made  that  call.” 

“What  else  did  you  do*  by  way  of  estab¬ 
lishing  friendly  relations  between  yourself  and 
your  pastorf” 

“Well,  I  gave  him  my  conOdence.” 

“Did  you  let  him  take  it  for  granted,  or 
was  it  shown  by  overt  act?  A  felicitous  illus¬ 
tration  would  be  in  order  just  at  this  point,” 

I  demanded  of  Christopher,  as  I  handed  him 
a  fragrant  sprig  of  hemlock,  just  plucked 
from  a  neighboring  tree 
“Well.”  said  Christopher,  “you  remember 
the  lady  I  married  lived  in  a  distant  village 
and  belonged  to  a  congregation  of  another  de¬ 
nomination,  and  of  course  I  went  to  see  her 
as  often  as  I  could  (which  to  me  was  not  half 
often  enough),  and  in  due  process  we  became  ^ 
engaged.  After  making  the  delicate  matter  | 
all  right  with  my  sweetheart’s  parents  and 
issuing  an  official  proclamation  in  my  own 
home  (and  both  my  father  and  mother  kissed 
me  when  I  told  them),  who  do  you  suppose 
was  the  first  person  to  whom  1  made  the  reve 
lation  ?” 

“Your  minister,  of  courfe,”  I  promptly  re 
sponded,  discerning  the  troth. 

“Yes.  I  went  to  his  home  one  evening  after 
the  weekly  prayer-meeting,  and  said,  ‘Pastor, 

I  have  a  secret  to  tell  you  vrhich  you  will 
kindly  keep  to  yourself  until  I  see  fit  to  give 
it  to  the  public.’  With  this  introduction 
(which  was  longer  than  the  body  of  the  dis¬ 
course),  I  told  him  of  my  engagement.  Con¬ 
gratulation  followed.  After  he  had  made  a  few 
inquiries  about  the  young  lady,  her  name, 
address,  etc.,  be  gave  me  bis  benediction. 
Afterwards  I  learned  he  wrote  her  a  dainty 
little  note,  in  which  be  said  some  kind  things 
about  me,  which  did  not  diminish  her  regard 
for  me  or  for  him.” 

“  Did  your  pastor  perform  the  marriage  cere¬ 
mony  ?” 

'  “Oh,  no,  the  pastor  of  my  sweetheart  was 
invited  to  do  this,  but  my  own  pastor  was  in¬ 
vited  to  assist,  which  I  think  should  always 
be  the  case.  I  frankly  told  him  that  the  fee 
would  be  paid  to  the  principal,  but  it  be  would 
do  us  the  kindness  to  attend  and  assist,  I 
would  gladly  pay  his  travelling  expenses. 
People  say  it  was  one  of  the  happiest  weddings 
ever  celebrated  in  that  venerable  village,  and 
I  have  never  ceased  to  attribute  it  not  only 
to  the  fact  that  it  was  a  love-match  (as  you 
know),  but  also  to  the  fact  that  we  treated 
the  pastors  on  both  sides  of  the  bouse  with 
the  courtesy  and  consideration  which  was 
their  due.” 

These  statements  of‘  Christopher  Levelhead 
entertained  me,  for  I  was  familiar  with  some 
cases  where  the  first  intimation  of  a  parish 
ioner’s  engagement  had  come  to  the  pastor 
through  the  newspapers,  or  public  rumor, 
and  others  where  the  pastor  of  the  groom  was 
not  only  not  invited  to  assist  or  be  present, 
but  bad  no  knowledge  of  the  wedding  until 
after  it  bad  occurred.  This  seemed  to  me 
crude  and  unnatural,  and  I  asked  Christopher 
whether  I  was  right  or  wrung. 

“You  are  right,”  as  be  arose  to  go  with  me 
to  the  spring  under  the  rock.  “For  my  part, 
if  I  couldn’t  entrust  my  pastor  with  my  confi¬ 
dences,  I’d  choose  a  pastor,  by  going  to  an¬ 


other  church,  whom  I  could  trust.  However 
much  my  minister  may  be  reserved  with  me. 
I’m  not  going  to  be  reserved  with  him.  Too 
many  young  men  treat  their  minister  as  if  be 
were  a  heathen  man  and  a  stranger.  And 
if  I  hadn’t  invited  him  to  be  a  participant, 
or,  at  least,  to  be  present  at  my  wedding,  I 
should  have  felt  that  I  had  offered  him  an 
insult  which,  in  course  of  time,  be  might  for¬ 
give,  but  which  be  could  not  be  blamed  if  be 
did  not  forget.” 

We  had  reached  in  our  walk  a  place  where 
the  rock  rose  above  our  heads  thirty  or  forty 
feet,  and  at  its  base  was  a  covered  spring 
with  an  abundance  of  almost  ice  cold  water. 
As  I  gave  him  a  cup  of  cold  water  in  the 
name  of  a  disciple.  I  vetured,  “Is  there  any 
other  rule  of  conduct  you  have  observed  in 
relation  to  your  minister?” 

“Oh,  yes,  several,”  answered  Christopher, 
as  be  smiled  at  my  pertinacious  inquisitive¬ 
ness.  “  But  I  will  mention  only  one,  namely, 
if  I  expected  to  be  absent  from  a  stated  ser 
vice,  I  habitually  sent  him  a  notice  to  that 
effect,  or  my  regrets  beforehand.  As  we  have 
a  right  to  expect  the  minister  or  his  substi¬ 
tute  to  be  in  bis  place  at  stated  times,  like¬ 
wise  be  has  a  right  to  expect  us.  There  should 
be  as  much  conscientiousness  in  the  pews  as 
we  judge  ought  to  be  in  the  pulpit.  And  if 
ever  I  come  to  the  time  when  I  cannot  meet 
him  in  the  second  Sunday  service,  I  shall 
not,  without  explanation,  absent  myself,  but 
I  shall  go  to  him  frankly  and  tell  him  the 
wbys  and  wherefores.  And  if  the  reasons  are 
valid,  I  know  he  will  cheerfully  excuse  me;  if 
they  are  not,  he  will  point  out  a  more  ex¬ 
cellent  way.  At  least,  I  shall  have  the  pleas 
ure  of  treating  him  in  a  thoroughly  manly 
and  Christian  way  in  regard  to  this  matter, 
the  net  result  of  which  will  be  mutual  respect, 
and  perhaps  an  increased  fidelity  to  duty.” 

"Three  cheers  for  you,  Christohper !”  I  ex¬ 
claimed.  And  we  went  to  dinner.  N.  B.  R. 
Thk  Ontio,  Unadilla,  N.  Y.,  July  22, 1896. 


THE  CHRISTIAN  LEAGUE  OF  PHILADELPHIA 
AND  ITS  iVORK. 

The  remarkable  success  of  The  Christian 
League  in  improving  moral  and  sanitary  con¬ 
ditions  and  in  cooperating  with  the  civil  au¬ 
thorities  in  the  enforcement  of  important 
laws  is  well  known  to  our  citizens. 

The  League,  without  interfering  with  other 
societies  or  duplicating  their  work,  has  ac¬ 
complished  much  for  the  betterment  of  the 
city.  Many  immoral  and  disorderly  places 
have  been  closed ;  dilapidated  and  dangerous 
buildings  have  been  condemned  and  torn 
down,  and  many  nuisances  have  been  abated. 
The  League,  was  actively  engaged  *in  the 
movement  which  settled  the  recent  strike. 

While  stamping  out  vice,  the  League  holds 
out  a  helping  hand  to  the  unfortunates  who 
wish  to  lead  better  lives.  The  little  children 
of  the  poor  are  protected  from  the  vilest  in 
fiuences,  and  youths  under  age  are  delivered 
from  early  ruin 

Under  the  auspices  of  the  Christian  League 
a  “Chinese  City  Mission”  is  about  being  es¬ 
tablished  in  “Chinatown,”  on  Race  Street, 
between  Ninth  and  Tenth  Streets,  where  hun¬ 
dreds  and  thousands  may  be  reached  who  are 
now  bowing  down  to  idols  and  burning  in¬ 
cense  continually,  right  in  the  heart  of  the 
Chiistian  City  of  Philadelphia. 

The  way  is  open  and  the  welcome  extended. 
The  League  will  secure  a  house  in  the  midst 
of  this  people,  and  invitee  Christians  of  all 
denominations  to  cooperate  in  improving  the 
social,  intellectual,  and  religious  conditions 
of  the  Chinese  of  Philadelphia  and  vicinity. 
Bright  lights,  good  books,  cheerful  songs, 
and  friendly  intercourse  will  work  wonders 
in  “Chinatown.”  Becoming  familiar  with 


our  language,  gaining  confidence  in  our  mo¬ 
tives,  these  people  may  be  led  into  the  way  of 
life.  It  id  a  great  work,  and  it  is  “beginning 
at  home.” 

For  this,  and  its  general  work,  the  Christian 
League  needs  funds  at  once.  The  treasury  is 
empty.  Contributions  sent  to  Mr.  John  H. 
Converse,  Treasurer,  500  North  Broad  Street 
(Baldwin  Locomotive  Works),  will  be  grate¬ 
fully  received  and  promptly  acknowledged. 
The  office  of  the  League  is  at  the  northeast 
corner  of  Chestnut  and  Eleventh  Streets. 


TO-MORROW. 

This  is  what  the  king  of  Egypt  said  to 
MdSes  when  the  great  Hebrew  asked  him, 
“When  shall  I  entreat  for  thee  ...  to  de¬ 
stroy  the  frogs?”  So  for  another  day  the  frogs 
remained  in  Pharaoh’s  house  and  in  his  bed 
chamber  and  on  his  bed  and  in  the  houses  of 
his  people  and  in  their  ovens  and  in  their 
kneading  troughs. 

There  was  a  point  at  issue  between  the  Lord 
and  Pharaoh.  Pharaoh  was  almost,  but  not 
quite,  ready  to  yield  the  point  and  obey.  His 
case  was  unpleasant,  but  it  seemed  to  him 
that  he  could  stand  it  for  another  day  better 
than  to  consent  to  the  loss  of  the  great  army 
of  hie  useful  servants,  the  Hebrews, 

Is  there  a  point  at  issue  between  God  and 
this  nation  at  the  present  time?  Is  there  at 
the  present  time  a  God  who  notes  the  conduct 
of  nations?  If  there  is,  can  He  acquiesce  in 
the  conduct  of  a  great  nation  which  licenses 
evil  and  which  derives  revenue  from  the  vice 
of  its  people,  in  whose  coffers  is  the  price  of 
the  blood  of  sons  and  daughters? 

If  there  is  really  a  God  to  be  pleased  by  na¬ 
tions  in  the  administration  of  their  affaire, 
can  we  believe  that  He  will  not  be  displeased 
in  such  a  case,  or  that  he  will  fail  to  make  bis 
displeasure  felt? 

We  are  taught  by  the  lessons  of  history, 
both  sacred  and  profane,  that  God,  in  the 
evolution  of  nations,  has  winked  at  things 
I  which  He  does  not  tolerate  in  a  more  advanced 
stage  of  progress. 

This  republic  is  the  most  enlightened  nation 
upon  the  earth  with  regard  to  the  evils  of 
drink.  It  belongs  to  this  nation,  as  the 
leader  of  the  nations,  to  set  the  example  of 
ruling  for  the  sobriety  of  the  people,  for  deliv¬ 
ering  the  masses  from  an  enemy  which  de¬ 
grades,  impoverishes,  dehumanizes,  and  de¬ 
stroys  them.  But,  like  Pharaoh,  it  cries.  To¬ 
morrow,  to-morrow,  and  not  a  to  morrow  of 
hours,  but  of  Presidential  terms. 

Ob,  ye  prophets  of  the  Lord,  it  pleads,  ye 
unwelcome  preachers  of  hated  truth,  ye  pro- 
claimers  of  the  irrepressible  conflict  of  pros¬ 
perity  and  license,  give  us  peace !  We  see  the 
frogs,  we  feel  them  in  our  houses  They  are 
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In  oar  kneading  trongba  and  in  our  ovens. 
But  we  cannot  stop  to  attend  to  them  now. 
There  are  pressing  upon  us  things  of  such  vast 
and  immediate  importance  that  we  cannot, 
indeed  we  cannot,  turn  aside. 

When  we  get  leisure  from  protection  and 
sound  money  wars,  and  have  established  a 
permanent  prosperity,  then  we  will  attend  to 
the  voice  of  conscience  and  put  away  our  sin. 

Oh,  the  wisdom  of  it!  He  who  reckons 
wisely  must  not  leave  Ood  out  of  the  reckon 
ing. 

How  vain  is  the  cry.  Silver  is  the  god 
of  the  hills ;  he  will  deliver  us  I  Or,  Gold  is 
the  god  of  the  plains ;  in  him  is  our  strength  I 
Idols,  are  theyt  No  power  have  they  over  the 
plague  of  the  frogs.  Nor  the  combined  ten 
times  ten  plagues  which  are  upon  us,  follow, 
ing  in  the  train  of  the  liquor  traffic. 

Is  it  not  time  for  this  nation  to  see  that 
whatever  is  voted  up  or  voted  down,  Ood  is 
still  to  be  settled  with? 

When  will  the  time  come  when  the  greatest 
of  parties,  done  with  “to-morrows,’'  shall 
arise  and  nail  upon  its  standard.  Obedience  to 
moral  convictions,  down  with  the  saloon, 
down  with  the  bar,  and  down  with  revenue 
derived  from  the  destruction  of  the  people? 
Ob,  what  a  flocking  would  there  not  be  to 
such  a  standard  in  such  bands!  But  will  that 
time  ever  come? 

“And  John,  calling  unto  him  two  of  his 
disciples,  sent  them  unto  Jesus,  saying.  Art 
Thou  He  who  should  come?  or  look  for  an 
other?  Then  Jesus  answering,  said  unto 
them.  Go  your  way  and  tell  John  what  things 
ye  have  seen  and  heard  ;  how  that  the  blind 
see,  the  lame  walk,  the  lepers  are  cleansed, 
the  deaf  hear,  the  dead  are  raised,  to  the 
poor  the  Gospel  is  preached.”  Such  are  the 
credentials  of  “preparation,”  to  a  religion  and 
to  a  pany.  Phebe. 

IIOWAKU  KOKINSON  BENEDICT. 

The  third  son  of  Mr.  .lames  H.  Benedict  of  this 
city  died  last  week  of  typhoid  fever  just  after  his 
marriage  to  the  daughter  of  Col.  H.  P.  Lloyd  of 
Cincinnati.  The  simple  announcement  makes  ap¬ 
peal  to  the  sympathies  of  all  hearts.  To  those  who 
know  and  love  them,  the  event  is  a  great  shock  of 
surprise  and  sorrow.  Young  Mr.  Beneflict  was  a 
rare  man  in  many  ways,  growim;  into  a  most  prom- 
isiiig  manhood  from  a  boyhood  of  singular  sweet¬ 
ness  and  sensibility.  His  family  have  been  promi¬ 
nent  in  religious  and  business  circles  for  many 
years,  and  the  firm  composed  of  Mr.  Benedict's  sons 
seemed  the  natural  outcome  of  the  long  and  hon¬ 
ored  careers  that  lay  back  of  them.  Howard’s 
death  is  a  heavy  blow  and  an  irreparable  loss. 
Only  unflinching  faith  in  the  love  and  wisdom  of 
our  Father  can  stand  before  such  trying  events. 
Col.  Llojd,  who  through  his  daughter's  widowhood 
shares  in  this  sorrow,  has  been  for  many  years  one 
of  Cincinnati’s  trusted  and  honored  citizens.  It  is 
a  comfort  to  know  that  all  these  sorrowing  ones  are 
trained  Presbyterians  by  family  ties  and  by  per¬ 
sonal  consecration.  •  Somehow  it  is  easy  to  think 
that  they  will  l)e  able  to  liear  this  sorrow  all  the 
better  for  their  form  of  faith.  The  strength  of  our 
religious  convictions  is  a  resource  when  trouble 
meets  ns,  and  they  who  “know  whom  they  have 
believed”  are  not  easily  moved  from  their  founda¬ 
tions.  “The  Lord  of  hosts  is  with  us;  the  God  of 
Israel  is  our  refuge.” 


KINGDOM  CONFEBENCE. 

Fourth  Annual  Conference  of  tbe  Brotherhood  of  the 
Kinad' m.  to  be  held  at  Marlborouah  on  the-Hudson, 
New  York.  Tbe  sesrions  will  begin  Monday  Aug.  3,  at 
7  p.m.  The  sessions  Aucust  4  will  be  presided  over  by 
Prof  W.  N.  Clarke.  D  D  ,  Colgate  University.  At  10  30 
A.M.  Archdeacon  Charles  James  Wood  of  York.  Pa., 
will  speak  on  “The  Historic  Manifest* tion  of  Christ,” 
and  discussion  will  to  low.  At  2  30  p  m.  “Tbe  ftelgn  of 
Peace”  wi'l  he  the  theme  of  Hod.  Ernest  Howard  Cros¬ 
by,  and  Mr.  Morcay  Williams  will  eivo  an  adiiresg  on 
“Tbe  Relation  of  the  Citizen  of  the  Kingdom  to  Existing 
Laws.”  There  will  be  a  TwPIght  Service  at  7  p  m.  The 
sessions  of  the  Confe'ei'ce  will  coniinut^with  a  differ¬ 
ent  cbabman  each  day,  closing  with  tbe  Twilight  Meet¬ 
ing  of  Friday  evening.  The  Rev.  J.  Winthrop  Hage- 
man,  Ph.D..  of  Rlverdale.  speaks  at  10.30  of  that  d  y  on 
“The  Future  Christ.”  The  Conference  hiving  closed, 
Saturday  will  be  availed  of  at  2  3iip.h  for  a  Fanners’ 
Meeting,  the  time  to  be  orcupietl  by  addresses  and  dis¬ 
cussions.  Marlborough  is  just  north  of  Newburgh,  »tid 
in  tbe  midst  of  a  fit  e  bill-country,  and  is  reached  by  the 
West  Shore  Bailroad  or  bv  river  steamer.  For  particu¬ 
lars  write  to  Rev.  S.  Z.  Batten,  16  Western  Avenue,  Mor¬ 
ristown,  New  Jersey. 


tCcncmcnt 
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Mrs.  Okorok  H.  McOrew,  Chairman. 

Hiss  Sophia  L.  Bhbwster,  Cor.  Sec. 

Mias  CiiARA  Fibld,  Treasurer. 

Miss  AucB  C.  Mater,  Supt. 

FOR  BOYS. 

This  week  comes  an  appeal  from  our  Super¬ 
intendent:  “Do  ask  for  some  boys’  clothing; 
we  are  entirely  out.  ”  It  makes  us  think  of 
tbe  whole  boy  question.  Of  bow  much  we 
want  to  do  for  them  and  how  little  we  can 
do.  As  for  boys’  clothing,  that  is  a  standing 
want,  and  how  to  fill  it  we  do  not  know. 
Almost  everything  else  is  sent  us  from  time 
to  time,  especially  clothing  for  women  and 
girls,  but  the  knickerbockers  and  trousers 
and  jackets  which  we  should  so  like  to  have 
are  conspicuous  by  their  absence.  Either  the 
boys  whose  mothers  read  Tbe  Evangelist 
wear  out  their  clothes  before  they  outgrow 
them,  or  else  they  all  have  younger  brothers 
The  only  course  then  open  to  us  is  to  make 
an  appeal  to  boys  without  younger  brothers. 
It  might  read  somewhat  in  this  way; 

We,  the  Clothing  Committee  of  the  Tene¬ 
ment  House  Chapter  of  The  King’s  Daughters 
and  Sons,  respectfully  submit  to  all  boys  with 
out  younger  brothers  the  following  petition : 
Please  wear  your  clothes  as  gently  as  is  com¬ 
patible  with  your  calling  of  being  a  real  boy, 
BO  that  when  the  clothes  are  outgrown  there 
may  be  enough  left  to  pars  on  to  some  other 
boy  who  needs  them.  We  suggest  the  follow¬ 
ing  rules: 

1.  When  about  to  slide  down  a  cellar  door 
or  other  inclined  surface,  be  sure  there  are  no 
nails  sticking  up  to  tear  tbe  knickerbockers 
for  which  the  other  toy  is  waiting  It  will 
not  take  long  to  pound  in  the  nails.  If  a 
hammer  is  wunting,  a  stone  will  do.  This 
will  save  the  knickerbockers  and  your  slide 
will  be  more  successful. 

2  In  (  limbing  trees  be  careful  to  avoid 
those  sharp  points  where  twigs  have  been 
broken  off.  They  are  most  destructive  to 
jacket  and  shirt  sleeves 

3.  If  possible,  make  a  practice  of  descend 
ing  from  one  floor  to  another  by  means  of 
the  stairs  proper,  rather  than  by  the  banisters. 
An  exception  may  be  made  to  this  rule  once 
a  day  on  Saturdays  and  national  holidays. 

Remark  1.— If  these  simple  rules  are  obeyed 
and  some  precautions  taken  which  will  sug 
gest  themselves  to  eveybody  who  knows  how 
easily  clothes  “just  tear  themselves,”  tbe  first 
thing  you  know  you  will  have  an  outgrown 
suit  still  in  fair  condition  for  some  boy  who 
is  just  as  big  as  you  were  when  the  suit  was 
new. 

Remark  2.  —To  any  boy  who  thinks  be  sees 
danger  of  being  made  to  wear  bis  clothes 
after  they  seem  to  him  to  be  too  small,  we 
would  say  that  if  be  will  explain  to  his  parents 
the  reason  for  hie  care,  we  feel  sure  that  he 
will  find  them  ready  to  provide  tbe  new  suit 
at  a  just  and  proper  time,  and  that  they  will 
be  as  glad  as  he  that  a  new  suit  for  him  means 
another  for  somebody  who  lives  in  a  tenement 
house,  and  all  for  the  same  price.  Parents 
are  more  reasonable  than  boys  often  think, 
and  tbe  fact  that  the  boy  is  learning  careful 
ways  and  thoughtfulness  for  others  will  go  a 
long  way  toward  making  them  see  the  value 
of  this  proposed  plan. 

EanRhlng;  Babies 

are  loved  by  everybody,  Th  >ee  raised  on  tbe  Gail  Borden 
Essie  Brand  Condensed  Milk  are  (Kimparatively  free 
from  sickness.  Infant  Health  is  a  valuable  pamphlet  for 
mothers.  Send  yonr  address  for  a  copy  to  the  New  York 
Condensed  Milk  Company,  New  York. 


THB  GOOD  01S>  TIMBS  AND  THR  TIMKS 
THAT  WEBB  MOT  SO  GOOD. 

We  hear  a  great  deal  about  the  good  old 
times  of  our  fathers,  when  tbe  country  folk 
lived  a  much  more  simple  life  than  they  do 
now ;  and  got  a  great  deal  of  honest  pleasure 
out  of  it ;  for  though  they  worked  hard,  yet 
with  the  haymaking  in  the  summer,  and  the 
wood  fires  that  roared  up  tbe  great  ohimoeya 
in  the  winter,  they  had  real,  aolid  “comfort.*^ 
Every  country  village  waa  a  picture  of  happi¬ 
ness  and  virtue. 

All  this  is  true,  and  yet  there  is  another 
side  to  tbe  picture.  Faimers  bad  to  work  a 
great  deal  harder  then  than  now,  and  did  nok 
get  so  much  for  all  the  labor  that  they  took 
under  the  sun.  A  writer  in  that  good  old 
New  England  paper.  The  Hartford  Courant, 
compares  the  former  days  and  the  latter  days 
in  the  following  very  sensible  manner : 

Now  and  then' some  one  sighs  for  “the  good 
old  times,”  and  there  is  no  question  but  that 
some  of  tbe  ways  of  our  grandfathers  were 
better  than  we  practice  now.  Still,  upon  the 
whole, it  appears  to  me  that  we  are  doing  things 
easier  and  better  than  ever  before,  hence  get¬ 
ting  more  out  of  life  for  ourselvfs  and  able 
to  do  more  for  others,  and  that  the  new  times 
are  better  than  the  old.  A  lot  of  newspaper 
men  in  Boston  two  weeks  ago  at  club  were 
talking  of  early  days  on  tbe  farm  long  ago, 
and  they  brought  to  mind  unpleasant,  disa¬ 
greeable  duties  of  life  at  that  time  in  such  a 
way  as  not  to  impress  one  favorably — heavy, 
back-aching  work,  poor  living,  and  little 
chance  for  amusement. 

I  had  a  little  taste  of  it  myself  t went; -seven 
or  twenty-eight  yeais  ago  as  a  hired  boy  on 
a  New  Britain  farm,  working  from  4  30  A.  M. 
till  7  to  8  at  night,  yet  I  have  never  regretted 
tbe  experience  Modern  farm  implements 
and  more  intelligent  methods  of  the  present 
day  have  entirely  changed  life  and  work  on 
the  farm.  Here  on  tbe  farm  to  day  one  man 
and  a  pair  of  horses  and  a  Syracuse  gang- 
plough,  turning  three  furrows  at  a  time,  are 
doing  three  times  tbe  work  of  an  old  time 
ploughman:  while  in  an  adjoining  field  an¬ 
other  man  and  team,  with  cutaway  harrow, 
are  mellowing  up  the  soil  faster,  better  and 
at  one  quarter  the  cost  of  old-time  methods, 
and  the  seventeen-year-old  boy  and  the  old 
$30  horse  and  Breed  weeder  are  sweeping 
over  the  fields  and  doing  more  good  hoeing 
than  could  half  a  dozen  men  for  most  culti¬ 
vated  crops  Sulky  ploughs,  niowing-ma- 
cbines,  hay  tedders,  and  rakes,  all  tend  to 
easier  and  better  work  on  tbe  farm,  and  tbe 
farmer  who  takes  advantage  of  tbe  rest  from 
hard  labor  that  all  these  improvements  give 
him,  and  devotes  his  leisure  time  to  the  in¬ 
telligent  study  of  bis  business  and  for  tbe  cul¬ 
ture  of  his  mind  and  heart,  certainly  has  op¬ 
portunities  of  life  opened  up  to  him  such  as 
we  never  dreamed  of  in  the  good  old  times 
of  hard  cider  and  harder  work. 


THE  ELDER  m  HIS  WORK 

A  PRACTICAL  AND  FAMILIAR  TREATISE 
ON  THE  DUTIES  AND  OPPORTUNITIES 
OF  THE  ELDER . 

By  DAVID  DICKSON. 

Half  of  a  special  popular  edition  of  this  stan¬ 
dard  work  has  been  sold  in  a  month.  Order 
soon  or  the  supply  will  be  exhausted.  .  . 

Slnale  copies.  25  cents. 

Five  copies  for  $1.00. 

Additional  copies,  15  cents  each. 

Get  a  copv  for  yourself  and  supply  yonr  session. 
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NEW  YORK. 

New  York  Citt.— The  Allentown  (Pa.)  Daily 
Leader  of  July  13th  says:  “The  Evangelist  of  New 
York  city,  the  leading  Presbyterian  journal  in 
America,  in  its  last  issue  published  on  its  front 
page  an  illustrated  article  on  'The  Old  Spring- street 
Presbyterian  i  hurch.’  This  was  fifty  years  ago  the 
largest  and  wealthiest  Presbyterian  coneregation  in 
the  great  metropolis,  but  is  now  regarded  as  -away 
down  town !’  Its  chief  interest  to  our  readers  in 
Lehigh  tmd  adjacent  counties  is  the  fact  that  from 
infancy  up  to  his  assuming  his  first  pastorate,  a 
Reformed  congregation  in  Central  New  York,  it 
was  the  church-home  of  the  Rev.  James  A.  Little, 
D.D.,  of  Hokendauqua.  In  this  time  honored  church 
edifice  our  neighboring  pastor,  now  so  popular  and 
widely  known,  especially  among  young  people,  was 
baptized  in  chilahoud,  made  bis  public  profession 
of  faith  in  t  'hrist,  taught  for  years  his  first  and  only 
Sunday-school  class,  and  preached  April,’  59,  more 
than  thirty-seven  years  ago,  his  first  sermon,  which 
sermon  he  has  since  repeated  by  request  of  Hoken¬ 
dauqua  parishioners.”  It  is  to  oe  said  of  Old  Spring 
street  that  she  has  turned  out  a  goodly  numMr  of 
smart  bo>s— some  of  them  now  not  nearly  so  young 
in  years  as  they  used  to  be,  but  we  will  not  say  in 
feeling,  or  even  activity,  the  Hokendauqua  pastor 
being  sample  and  chief.  His  father  was  an  honored 
elder  here  in  New  York,  and  the  son  whose  early 
promise  has  been  so  worthily  fulfilled  is  well  re¬ 
membered  by  some  of  the  Spring-street  people. 
They  have  a  pardonable  pride  in  all  his  successes. 

Brooklyn.— The  Central  and  Trinity  Presbyte¬ 
rian  Churches  having  united  under  the  ministry  of 
the  Rev.  John  F.  Carson  of  the  former  church,  the 
plans  for  a  very  large  new  church  on  the  site  for¬ 
merly  occupied  by  the  Trinity  edifice,  at  Marcy  and 
Jefferson  avenues,  are  about  being  carried  out. 
Ground  was  broken  at  a  large  gathering  held  on  the 
site  July  21st,  Pastor  Carson  removing  the  first 
shovel-full  of  earth,  whereupon  the  doxology  was 
sung  Appropriate  addresses  followed  by  the  Rev. 
A.  B.  Pritchard  of  the  Arlington  Avenue  Presbyte 
riau  Church;  Rev.  R  S.  Dawson,  representing  the 
Presbytery  of  Brooklyn;  Rev.  G.  NV.  Gilland  of  the 
Westminster  Presbyterian  Church;  Hon.  Darwin 
R.  James,  and  others.  The  Rev.  Thos.  A.  Nelson 
and  others  sent  letters.  Mr.  Pritchard  said  in  the 
course  of  his  congratulations:  “How  happy  is  the 
pastor  who  sees  in  his  flock  the  evidences  of  growth 
in  grace  under  the  influenc  s  of  his  faithful  minis¬ 
try  !  What  a  ple.isure  it  is  for  him  to  see  the  Chris¬ 
tian  enterprises  which  he  has  fostered  advancing  to 
larger  proportions  and  more  commanding  and  en¬ 
during  conditions.  Such  is  the  gladness  of  this 
summer  evtuing.  The  incident  which  has  sum¬ 
moned  v.s  together  is  an  expression  of  growth.  On 
the  one  hand  the  necessities  of  an  overflowing  con¬ 
gregation  compel  the  providing  of  extended  accom¬ 
modations.  On  the  other  band,  changed  conditions 
have  called  forth  a  new  expedient  with  which  to 
meet  them— an  adjustment  of  methods  to  meet  new 
exigencies.  The  members  of  the  Central  Church 
may  well  be  glad  in  the  project  of  better  facilities 
for  worship  and  for  work.  Those  who  formerly  con 
stituted  the  Trinity  Church  may  welcome  with 
equal  g  adness  the  solution  which  this  event  affords 
of  the  perplexities  which  have  so  long  tried  their 
faith  and  testetl  their  patience.  In  a  sense  we  cele¬ 
brate  a  mairiage  to-night.  We  are  here  for  ‘the 
hanging  of  the  crane’ — the  settlement  of  the  new 
household  in  the  new  place  of  habitation.  Marriage 
is  in  itself  a  stage  of  progress — a  testimony  to  devel¬ 
opment.  No  wonder,  therefore,  if  this  evening  fills 
your  hearts  with  abounding  hopes  and  large  ambi¬ 
tions.  This  is  by  no  means  an  end  of  your  growth, 
but  only  a  new  beignning,  and  I  must  remind  you 
that  all  growth  is  the  product — the  expression— the 
evidence  of  life.  Your  future  development  depends 
upon  the  conservation  of  life;  and  there  can  be  no 
life  consonant  with  enterprises  of  a  spiritual  char¬ 
acter  apart  from  a  steadily  maintained  fellowship 
with  God.  I  counsel  you  to  prayer.  This  enter¬ 
prise  will  involve  you  in  many  perplexities.  You 
will  need  the  divine  guidance  continually.  It  will 
be  strange  indeed  if  the  adversary  of  souls  does  not 
seek  to  introduce  among  you  divisive  and  corrupt¬ 
ing  tendencies.  You  will  have  constant  need  to 
guard  against  the  entrance  of  di.spusition  s  to  man¬ 
age  these  sacred  interests  in  accordance  with  the 
methods  of  an  ungodly  world.”  Work  on  the  new 
building  will  be  begun  next  mouth.  The  old  Trin¬ 
ity  edifice,  which  takes  up  only  a  small  part  of  the 
big  lot  belonging  to  the  combined  societies,  will  be 
torn  down,  and  then  the  new  edifice  will  begin  to  go 
up.  The  large  new  edifice  will  embrace  all  the  fea¬ 
tures  of  modern  church  archtiecture.  The  lot  upon 
which  the  church  and  chapel  will  be  built  is  I(K)  by 
130  feet.  The  style  of  architecture  will  be  round 
arch  Gothii,  and  the  building,  while  modem  in  all 
its  features,  will  be  distinctively  churchlike  in  ap¬ 
pearance.  On  Marcy  Avenue  there  will  be  a  three 
large  double-door  entrance,  opening  into  a  vestibule 
8  by  37  feet.  In  adilitiou  to  this  main  vestibule 
there  vNill  be  a  tower  vestibule  at  each  end  of  the 
churth,  with  stairs  leading  to  the  gallery.  There 
will  be  six  entrances  to  the  church— four  on  Marcy 
Avenue  and  two  on  Jefferson  Avenue — and  two  en¬ 
trances  to  the  chapel  on  Jefferson  Avenue.  The 
two  main  gables  on  Marcy  and  Jefferson  avenues 
will  be  50  feet  high,  and  the  tower  w  ill  be  aliout  100 
feet  high.  On  the  main  floor  of  the  church  there 
will  be  a  seating  capacity  of  925,  with  an  addition  of 
164  by  using  side  aisle  seats,  making  a  total  of  1,(1^. 
The  gallery  will  contain  534  seats  and  extra  side 
aisle  seats  to  the  number  of  144,  making  the  seating 
capacity  of  the  gallery  678.  The  choir  gallery  will 


seat  30.  Thus  the  grand  total  of  the  seating  capac- 
it\  of  the  chnrch  will  be  1,797.  The  pulpit  will  be 
located  on  the  west  end  of  the  auditorium  and  fac¬ 
ing  Marcy  Avenue.  The  chapel  will  be  at  the  rear 
of  the  church  and  will  be  a  three-story  and  basement 
building.  The  basement  of  the  chapel  will  be  fitted 
up  with  a  drill- room  for  the  Boys’  Brigade,  a  dining¬ 
room,  a  kitchen,  and  on  the  Jefferson  Avenue  e.  d 
there  w  ill  he  a  reading-room  18  b»  30  feet.  The  first 
floor  of  the  chapel  will  be  a  lecture  room,  with  a 
seating  capacity  of  360.  At  the  sou'h  end  of  this 
floor  will  be  the  church  pqrlors,  and  on  the  .Jefferson 
Avenue  end  will  he  the  chnrch  office  and  the  offi 
cers’  conference  room.  The  secon  ■  floor  of  the 
chapel  will  be  the  main  Sunday-school  room.  On 
the  south  end  will  be  the  infant-class  room,  seating 
157  scholars  and  having  two  separate  exits.  On  the 
north  end  will  be  the  library.  Against  the  west 
wall  will  be  seven  large  class-rooms.  The  seating 
capacity  of  this  floor  will  tie  567.  The  thini  or  gal- 
le^  floor,  which  opens  into  the  main  school  room, 
will  contain  twelve  class-rooms,  connected  by  means 
of  a  wide  gallery  which  circles  the  entile  room. 
The  seating  capacity  of  the  gallery  floor  will  be  404, 
giving  a  seating  capacity  for  the  Sunday-school  of 
971,  or  for  the  three  floors  of  the  chapel  a  total  seat¬ 
ing  capacity  of  1,450.  On  the  above  evening,  when 
ground  was  broken,  and  the  addresses  had  been 
given,  there  followed  a  plea<.ant  and  thronged  en¬ 
tertainment,  the  grounds  being  made  gay  with 
Chinese  lanterns,  and  the  serving  of  refreshments. 

■  SAuqcoiT  — The  late  Dr.  M cGiffert. —Thi'*  church 
held  a  special  service  July  36th  in  memory  of  the 
Rev.  Joseph  N.  McGiffert,  D.D.,  one  of  its  former 
pastors.  The  draperies  and  floral  decorai  ions  were 
tasteful,  and  the  choir  rendered  appropriate  selec 
tions.  A  memorial  discourse  was  preached  by  the 
pastor,  the  Rev.  George  Hardy,  specially  emphasiz 
ing  the  loving  and  lovable  charac< er  of  Dr  .McGif 
fert.  Though  his  pastorate  here  closed  thirty  years 
ago,  he  is  still  held  in  loving  remembrance  by  all 
who  knew  him.  When  the  church  was  refittM  a 
decade  ago,  a  window  was  set  apart  to  the  three 
who  had  been  installed  pastors  since  the  present 
bouse  of  worship  was  built.  It  bears  the  names  of 
.John  Waugh,  Joseph  N.  McGiffert  and  B.  F.  Wil¬ 
loughby,  who  served  respectively  fourteen,  nine  and 
fifteen  years  It  seems  a  little  singular  that  death 
should  begin  at  the  youngest— in  years  as  well  as  in 
service  here — leaving  now  only  the  oldest,  who  is 
laid  a.side  from  active  work  by  infirmities  of  age. 

Seneca  Falls. — A  Model  Elder. — F'or  many  years 
the  Presbyterian  church  in  this  place  has  been 
blessed  by  the  presence  and  labors  of  Elder  Charles 
E.  Osliorne,  its  clerk  of  session  Other  men  have 
lieeu  efficient  in  the  eldership  of  oiir  churches,  but 
we  doubt  if  any  other  church  in  our  communion  is 
favored  in  having  in  its  board  of  elders,  and  as  clerk 
of  its  session,  a  man  in  his  ninety-fourth  year. 
Charles  E.  Osborne  has  long  since  passed  the  mark 
of  fourscore  years  and  ten,  and  yet  he  is  to  da>  in 
the  active  discharge  of  all  his  duties  as  a  member 
and  officer  of  the  church.  His  many  friends,  scat¬ 
tered  as  they  are  throughout  the  laud,  will  rejoice 
to  learn  of  his  continued  g<K>d  health  and  unimpaired 
usefulness.  As  the  years  h  .steu  him  toward  the 
goal  of  a  century  of  mortal  life,  they  do  but  increase 
the  breadth  of  his  sympathie.s.  the  opeuness  of  his 
mind,  and  'he  simplicity  of  his  faith.  This  latter 
has  the  childlike  characteristic  which  our  Saviour 
commended,  and  is  one  of  the  many  strongly  distin¬ 
guishing  traits  in  the  character  of  tais  man  of  bod. 
As  a  counselor  be  is  singularly  judicial  and  far 
seeing:  his  conceptions  of  official  and  private  Chris¬ 
tian  obligation  are  clear  and  Biblical;  and  bis  whole 
conversation  is  stimulating  in  the  best  sense  to 
those  who  are  privileged  to  know  him.  This  brief 
tribute  to  his  worth  and  long  Service  iu  the  Church 
of  Christ  is  one  which  a  friend  desires  to  offer  while 
his  presence  is  still  a  blessing  among  men. 

E.  H.  D. 

The  Presbytery  of  Troy  on  July  22d  dissolved 
the  pastoral  relation  of  the  Rev.  Harmon  H.  Boone 
with  the  Libert^street  Church  of  Troy,  to  take  ef¬ 
fect  Sept.  1st.  Frederick  Alonzo  Alden  was  taken 
under  care  of  Presbytery  as  a  candidate  for  the 
Gospel  ministry.  A.  H.  A. 

Joy. — The  Rev.  Frank  K  Hoyt  of  the  last  class  of 
Auburn  Seminary  completed  his  first  quarter  with 
this  church  .July  19.  Three  persons  were  received 
on  couftssion,  and  a  deep  spiritual  interest  was 
manifest  as  the  people  came  to  the  Lord's  table. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

Phil.\DELPHIA.  —  The  installation  of  the  Rev. 
Charles  W.  Nevins  as  pastor  of  the  South  Broad 
street  Church  took  place  on  the  evening  of  July  14 
ill  the  Church  of  the  Atonement,  Wharton  sireet 
above  Broad.  The  platform  was  decorated  with 
palms  aud  potted  plants,  and  special  music  was  ren¬ 
dered  by  the  choir.  'The  Rev.  Dr.  A.  J.  Sullivan, 
moderator  of  the  Presoytery  of  Philvdelpuia,  pre¬ 
sided  and  preached  the  sermon,  taking  the  word 
‘•Joy”  for  his  subject.  The  Rev.  E  B.  Briien,  pas¬ 
tor  of  the  Chiir:h  of  the  .Atonement,  tiien  gave  the 
charge  to  the  pastor,  and  was  followed  by  the  Rev. 
J.  Gray  Bolton  of  the  Hope  Prssbvterian  Church, 
who  charged  the  people.  Mr.  Nevins  pronounced 
I  he  benediction,  at  the  conclusion  of  which  the 
siieakers  were  each  presented  with  a  basket  of  fiow- 
eis  b>  the  newly  installed  pastor.  The  congrega 
tiou  of  the  South  Broad  street  Church  have  been 
worshipping  iu  the  Chu  ch  of  the  Atonement,  but 
when  their  new  church  is  completed,  at  Broad  aud 
Ritner  streets  next  fall,  .Mr.  Nevins  will  take 
charge.  He  is  a  graduate  of  Princeton,  and  has  had 
charge  of  churches  at  Riverton,  Clifton  Heights  aud 
at  the  Scots  Presbyterian  Church,  Broad  and  Castle 
Avenues,  where  he  was  pastor  for  three  years. 

The  Lehigh  Valley  Union  of  Young  People’s 
Societies  of  Christian  Endeavor  held  their  annual 


rally  July  2*^  in  connection  with  the  Sunday-school 
Assembly  on  Calypso  Island.  It  was  a  ‘’Washing¬ 
ton  Echo”  meeting,  well  attended  in  spite  of  the 
rain.  Addresses  were  delivered  by  Mr.  Samuel  T. 
Clifton  of  Easton  on  “Young  Men  and  Women  at 
Washii  gton,  ’96,”  Mr.  O.  A.  Clewell  of  Bethlehem 
on  “The  Wonderful  Meetings  of  the  World’s  En¬ 
deavor  Convei  tion,”  aud  Miss  Ada  Kleckner  on 
“Sight-seeing  iu  the  Nation’s  Caidtal.”  Dr.  James 
A.  Little  of  Hokendauqua  presided  with  bis  usual 
earnesmess,  aid  the  Rev.  D.  M.  James  D.D.,  of 
Bath  (by  request),  offered  a  special  prayer  for  Pres¬ 
ident  Francis  E.  Clark  of  Boston,  Mass.,  who  starts 
with  hLs  w'fe  to-day  on  a  journey  to  Euiope  and 
Asia  in  the  intere-ts  of  Christian  Endeavor.  The 
consecration  meeting  with  which  the  morning’s 
rally  was  closed  was  participated  in  bv  a  goodly 
number  of  <  ihristiau  people,  young  and  old.  Iu  the 
twelve  months  just  terminated  tw-lve  new  Young 
People’s  Societies  of  Christian  Endeavor  have  been 
added  to  the  Endeavor  roll  of  this  vallev.  Baptist, 
Lutheran,  Methodist  Episcopal,  Presbyterian,  Re¬ 
formed  and  United  Evangelical  societies  being  rep¬ 
resented  in  the  dozen.  The  Rev.  .lames  A.  Little, 
D.  D.,  of  Hokendauqua,  was  unanimously  reeheted 
president;  the  Rev.  A.  H.  F.  Fischer  of  Easton  was 
chosen  as  first  vice  pre.sident.  Miss  Sallie  J.  Bitters 
of  South  Bethlehem  corresponding  secretary,  .Mr. 
Oliver  A.  Clewell  of  Bethlehem  treasurer,  auii  Miss 
Jessie  Stewart  of  South  Easton  recording  secretary. 

OHIO. 

Cleveland.  —A  labor  of  love,  and  one  that  in¬ 
volved  great  labor  too,  is  the  Rev.  Arthur  C.  Lud¬ 
low’s  book  on  the  churches  and  membership  of 
Cleveland  Presbyteiy.  This  is  a  complete  manual, 
embracing  a  historical  r6sum6,  illustratiofis  of  all 
the  buildings,  photogravures  of  leading  Presbyte¬ 
rians,  aud  lists  of  tbe  officers  atid  memivers.  No 
one  who  has  not  attempted  a  similar  compilation 
knows  what  it  means  in  time,  patience  and  expense 
to  prepare  such  a  work.  The  editor  and  his  faithful 
helper,  Mrs.  Ludlow,  deserve  the  th.<nks  not  only 
of  their  immediate  brethren  thus  hon.»red,  but  of 
the  whole  Church  for  this  complete  and  accurate 
exhibit  of  Presbyterianism  iu  one  of  its  chief  cen¬ 
ters  of  strength.  The  work  will  lie  sent  to  any  ad¬ 
dress  for  #1.50.  Any  profits  from  the  publication 
are  to  be  applied  to  a  fund  towards  obtaining  en¬ 
larged  facilities  for  the  Sunday  .scaool  wo  k  of  the 
Miles  Park  Presbyterian  Church,  of  which  .Mr. 
Ludlow  is  pastor.  This  beuevoleut  use  of  pro¬ 
ceeds  should  be  kept  iu  mind  as  a  special  induce¬ 
ment  for  all  Cleveland  readers,  aud  any  formerly 
such  and  yet  iuteresied  in  Church  affairs  there,  to 
send  for  tt. 

ILLINOIS. 

J.ACKSONVILLE. —  Wcsimiuxtcr  Church —During 
the  ab.seiice  of  the  pastor  the  Rev.  Dr.  Sehaff,  the 
pulpit  will  be  supplied  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Pfansii-  hi 
of  the  Presb>teriau  church  of  Lafa.vetie,  lud.,  aud 
the  Rev.  E.  L.  Williams  of  Grace  Church,  Peoria. 
At  the  July  communion  eight  members  wfsre  added 
to  this  church. 

Cha.mi’AIGn. — The  Rev.  George  R.  Smith,  after  a 
very  successful  pastorate  iu  Campliell,  .N.  Y.,  cover- 
iug  a  period  of  some  six  years,  removed  lour  years 
ago  to  Wichita  Kau.,  much  to  the  regret  of  the 
people  iu  his  former  parish.  By  rea.sou  of  ihe.  im¬ 
paired  health  of  Mrs.  Smith  aud  with  due  regard  to 
the  educational  requiremeuts  of  his  faiuily,  Mr. 
Smith  plans  to  remove  iu  September  to  Champaign, 

111.,  unless  some  other  field  of  labor  opeus  hriore 

him.  As  it  was  in  Campbell,  so  it  is  in’  Wichita, 
his  people  deeply  regret  his  tieparture.  In  the  prime 
of  life,  devoted  to  his  work,  loved  by  all,  a  noble 
mau.  the  people  who  may  secure  his  services  are 
fortunate  indeed.  F.  C. 

WISCONSIN. 

Milwadkee,  Waukesha,  etc.— The  State  of  Wis¬ 
consin  is  more  than  ever  a  favorite  place  for  sum¬ 
mer  rest,  and  niHuy  from  New  York  aud  the  East 
are  spending  their  vacations  at  Waukesha,  Madi¬ 
son,  or  the  Dells  of  the  Wisconsin  river.  The  sul¬ 
try  heat  of  July  is  tempered  by  the  breezes  from  the 
piue  fore.>>ts  ot  the  north  and  the  Cool  waters  of 
Lake  Superior.  The  springs  of  Belhesda  at  Wau- 
ke-ha  anti  the  lakes  ot  Ucouumowoc  have  many  ad¬ 
mirers,  aud  ^^e  know  of  no  belter  region  for  real 
enjoyment  in  the  summer  time  than  Souihern  Wis- 
c  insiu.  Of  our  Milwaukee  ministers,  the  Rev.  A. 
A.  Kiehle  of  Calvary  Church  and  the  Rev.  VVilliam 
I'hes  er  of  Immanuel  Church  have  goue  to  New 
York.  Our  summer  visitors  have  left  off  their  crit¬ 
icisms  on  Wesieru  modes  of  travel,  aud  we  hear  no 
longer  reuiarks  about  slow  and  lumueriiig  trains. 
Wauke.sha  may  be  described  as  a  suburb  of  Chi¬ 
cago,  as  the  trains  have  lately  made  the  time  be¬ 
tween  the  cities  iu  two  hours,  and  .Milwaukee  has 
been  brought  so  near  that  the  disiaute  was  trav¬ 
ersed  by  a  train  ot  fo  rteen  cars  iu  one  hour  aud 
fort> -five  minutes  the  other  day.  The  iiew  engine. 
No. '83U,  on  the  »  hicago,  .Mil.iaukee  aud  St.  Paul 
Railway,  made  the  ruu  of  eighty  five  miles,  iuclud- 
iiig  stops,  ill  flu  minutes.  The  maximum  speed 
which  Was  kept  up  lor  a  number  of  miles  was  eighty 
miles  an  hour.  The  regular  train  leaviiig  Chicago 
at  3  I’..M.  is  now  scht doled  to  reach  Milwaukee  at 

4.. 55  P..M  ,  and  is  perhaps  the  swiftest  ruu  in  the 
Northwest,  aud  fully  equal  to  the  speed  of  the  East¬ 
ern  roads. 

NEBRASKA. 

O.MAHA. — The  following  note  rilative  to  the  Rev. 
Wm.  W.  Harsha,  now  abroad,  is  given  in  the  Bel¬ 
fast  Witiiess:  The  Rev.  Dr.  Harsha,  Professor  of 
Systematic  Theology  iu  the  Presbyterian  Seiiiiuary 
of  Omaha,  U.  8.  A.,  who  has  been  a  delegate  to  tbe 
Pan-Presbyterian  Council  at  Glasgow,  occupied  the 
pulpit  of  Bally  bay  Presbyterian  church  on  Sabbath 
last  and  preached  an  eloquent  seimou  from  Heb. 
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ii.  3.  He  introduced  himself  by  reading  a  letter 
written  by  his  greatrgrandfatber,  James  Harsha,  to 
a  cousin  m  1764.  Dr.  Harsha  explained  that  his 
ancestor  had  bt-enan  elder  in  Ballybay  Presbyterian 
church  —  the  minister  then  bei  g  the  Hev.  Dr. 
Clarke,  ond  that  owing  to  persecution  in  some 
form,  Lr.  Clarke  with  the  above  James  Harsha  and 
a  colony  of  a  >out  300  Presbyterians,  went  out  to 
America  in  1764  His  grandfather  only  lived  about 
a  year  after  going  out.  and  the  letter  he  read  was 
his  dyii  g  farewell  to  his  cousin,  who  was  also  an 
elder  in  Ballybay  Presbitenau  church.  Dr.  Harsha 
said  it  had  he  n  his  earnest  desire  for  years  to  see 
Ballybay,  to  \isit  thf  scenes  of  his  ance'-tor's  nstiv 
ity,  and  to  vi^w  the  church  wherein  he  had  learned 
the  lessons  of  the  Gospel,  which  had  so  moulded  his 
own  life  and  that  of  his  descendants;  for  from  this 
godly  man  have  sprung  at  least  ten  Prestiyterian 
ministers.  Dr.  Harsha  and  his  two  sons  being  of 
the  number. 

WASHINGTON. 

Tacoma.— Calmry  Church.— Sabbath.  July  12th, 
was  a  happy  day  for  the  Rev.  J.  C.  Willeri  and  his 
people  as  they  met  to  keep  the  fifth  anniver.sary  of  a 
prosperous  pastorate.  It  was  not  less  enjoyable 
for  the  friends  and  neighbors  who  had  gathered  by 
invitation  to  rejoice  with  them.  The  ke.\  note  of  all 
the  services  was  thankfulness.  The  Kev.  J.  H. 
ReynanI,  pastor-at-large  for  tne  Presbytery  of  Olym- 

gia,  preach'd  in  the  morning,  and  a  meeting  was 
eld  in  the  afternoon  presided  over  by  the  pastor, 
who  was  supported  by  seven  of  his  ministerial 
brethren  of  the  ci^,  who  also  spoke  fitting  words. 
In  a  review  of  the  five  years’  work  by  Air.  Willert, 
the  following  facts  were  given,  which  will  be  lietter 
undei  stood  if  th--  location  of  ('alvnry  Church,  which 
is  in  a  part  of  the  city  where  the  residents  are  for 
the  most  part  working  people,  is  leraembered:  In 
the  matter  of  membership  the  report  -tated  that 
it  had  been  doubl  d.  not  a  few  lieing  won  from  the 
world  under  Mr.  Willert’s  preaching.  Considerable 
improvemetits  had  been  made  to  the  church  edifice, 
consist  ng  in  renovating  the  interior,  rai.siiig  the 
building  and  placing  beneath  »  school  room  lor 
small  gathei'ii  gs;  al-o  lesealing  the  auditorium 
with  opera  chans,  much  to  the  comfort  of  the  wor¬ 
shippers  In  matters  of  finance  the  report  was 
equally  satisfactory.  Th^  Ladies'  Aid  Society  had 
raised  during  the  five  years  the  sum  of  #1.127  for 
various  purposes:  the  Sabbath-school  reported  #.388, 
and  the  Young  People's  Society  of  Christian  En 
deavor  $Mi3  raised  during  the  same  perioel.  In  ael- 
dition.  and  sipaiate  from  these  a  uounts.  #600  had 
been  raised  for  delit  upon  the  manse  during  the 
same  period,  the  only  debt  upon  the  church  at  pres¬ 
ent  being  8I0(^  It  has  been  the  dehnite  aim  of  this 
church  to  close  each  year  with  all  cunent  expenses 
met,  amt  although,  owing  to  the  depression  of  the 
last  few  nioiith.s,  it  has  been  very  dimcult  to  do  this, 
yet  by  considerable  sacrifice  on  theptirt  of  pa.stor 
and  p'ople.  it  has  b  en  dene.  So  each  year  is  com¬ 
menced  without  debt.  The  uttiiost  hirmony  pre¬ 
vails  amo  g  the  members.  In  this  respect  Calvary 
may  be  regaidt  d  as  a  paiiern  church  for  the  Pacific 
Coa.st.  In  the  course  of  Mr.  Willett's  remarks  it 
was  ii.ci<lentall>  noted  that  his  was  the  longest  pas¬ 
torate  in  the  city  of  Tacoma,  no  other  pastor  at 
present  laboring  in  any  of  the  churches  of  the  city 
in  any  of  ihe  deuomiuations  havii.g  been  in  his 
charge  five  years. 

PROTESTANT  EPISCOPAL. 

Bishop  Ahthuk  Cleveland  Coxe.  —  The  Rev. 
John  Q.  Ad  tm-,  the  e.steemed  chaplain  at  the  Sani¬ 
tarium.  Clifton  Spiiugs,  where  L)r.  Coxe  died  so 
suddenL  on  July  20ih,  sent  The  Evangelist  some 
particulars  of  ih  it  very  unexpected  event,  which. 
However,  came  to  hand  ton  late  for  insertion  last 
week  A  portion  of  Ids  note  is  yet  of  iuteie.st,  and 
this  we  append:  Ihe  Bishop  ami  his  wife  had  been 
at  the  Sauitarium  for  two  or  three  weeks,  and  he 
had  been  steadily  gaining  in  strength.  When  he 
came  to  the  dinii'g  room  at  12.30  the  20th,  he  re¬ 
turned  to  me  a  copy  of  .Aliltun's  poi  ms  which  be 
had  borrow  ed,  saying  that  be  was  coing  to  Buffalo 
in  the  afternoon,  hut  would  return  i.i  a  few  day-, 
wbeu  he  would  like  the  books  again,  and  adding 
one  or  two  playful  remarks.  Ai  the  tahl'  he  en¬ 
gaged  with  friends  in  a  veryrarnest  con'ersation 
alrout  tbe  rC'Uriectiou.  Le  viug  the  room  he  bade 
them  a  cheerful  good  fiye  and  retired  to  prepare  tor 
his  home  going.  About3p.M  he  was  seized  viiih 
severe  pains:  remedies  were  promptly  niimiiii.stered, 
relief  came  fra  few  moments,  when  suddenly  hi- 
heart  ceased  to  beat  his  pulse  was  .still,  and  he  was 
forever  with  his  Lord.  It  was  indeed  a  Lo  iie  going, 
though  different  from  what  he  had  anticipated,  but 
how  glorious  a-  d  filcssed  ! 

MISCELLANEOUS 

The  Judson  Memorial  Church.— Dr.  Edward 
Jud  on.  of  ilie  Memorial  Chinch,  finds  on  the  souih 
side  of  Wa-hingtoii  Siiuare  a  field  lor  midsummer 
work.  Be'ides  the  Sunday  .sen  ices  he  liolds  a  Gos 
pel  meeting  every  nigbt  at  7.30,  liegit.ning  witli  an 
open  air  song  sendee,  with  preaching  in  Italian  on 
Wednesday  ami  Suiufay  evenings.  The  people  aiiout 
the  church  s,  em  responsive,  ti  In  g  the  place  of 
prayer  at  e  veiy  sen  ice.  Ur.  Juifson  annouiiees  on 
his  calendar:  ‘‘Healing  for  the  body,  in  the  dispen¬ 
sary;  bta'ing  for  the  soul,  in  the  church;  the  cool 
waier  founiaiii  a  the  corner,  the  water  of  life  w  ith- 
in.’’  The  ci.urch  will  tie  open  all  day  and  ewry 
evening  duiing  the  summer,  and  a  nightly  mi.ssion 
will  be  held  in  the  church  edifice. 


TOUK  KCNDAT-HCHItOL.  LIKRART 
should  now  be  revised  and  replenished.  Have-  yon  seen 
The  Evaugeltst’s  Ltstef  the  best  lU)  sunday-scbool  booss 
AS  decided  by  the  votes  of  Presbyterian  librarians  anc 
teachers?  Bend  to  The  Evangelist  for  this  list  it  «r*J 
be  found  of  the  ntmoet.  value 
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O-OXTT. 

DR.  THOHAH  H.  BCCKLER.  of  Parts  (formerly  of  Batttmore).  SumtsUr  of  hUhia  asa  solvent  of  Vrte  AM; 

“I  have  fr  gueui>y  a-en  Dffe>p}|«/A  t  16PUIII  lAfAI'm  good  results  in  Vrlo  Acid  Diathesis, 
Goat  and  Rheumatism  DUfriiLU  Llltll/i  ifAl  LH  and  with  this  object  I  lave  oroeied  It  to 
Europe  from  Coleman  and  K  ^  m  ''t"-  Li.iuia  is  in  no  for  ii  so  valnah'e  as  where  It  erUts  in  t*  e  Car¬ 
bonate,  the  form  i’  w  bich  It  i- found  in  Ibis  water.”  t  xr- 

Sold  by  Druggists.  Pamphut  free.  Propnetor,  Bunalo  Litnia  Spriiigs,  Va. 


A /ways  Appetizing. 


At  times  when  you  relish  nothing,  a  cup  of  Bouillon  made  from 


Extract  of  BEEF 

restores  the  appetite,  gives  a  feeling  of  comfort  and  drives  awav  fatigue.  Its  making  is  the  mattei^f 
a  moment  Requiresonty  the  addition  of  boiling  water  and  a  pinch  of  salt  Send  for  our  little  book 


(equiresonty  i 
'*Culinary  Wrinkles.” 


Armour  &  Company,  Chicago. 


A  CHURCH  BKGANIZKl). 

By  the  Rev.  W.  F.  Gates. 

The  principal  event  in  connection  with  our  work 
during  the  last  two  months,  is  the  advance  step 
taken  at  San  Augustin. 

In  April,  1895,  as  you  possibly  remember,  this 
field  was  /frst  occupied  with  regular  preaching, 
which  has  been  continued  since  by  one  of  our  na¬ 
tive  pastors  or  1  ly  helpers.  Oa  February  I4t  i,  Mr. 
Haymaker  and  myself  made  our  first  visit  to  this 
point  since  its  occupancy.  We  found  the  fi>-ld  in 
excellent  condition.  Many  of  the  people  were  in 
hearty  accord  w ith  evangelical  religion  ;  the  pastor 
and  his  wife  were  held  in  high  esteem  ;  apparently, 
an  excellent  work  bad  Iteen  done,  and  the  oppor¬ 
tune  time  for  organizing  a  church  seemed  to  have 
arrived.  AVe  spent  .-ever.il  days  vi.siting  among  the 
people  and  after  a  careful  examination  of  candi¬ 
dates,  we  decided  that  twenty-two  were  ready  to 
confess  their  Savior.  Wi  h  Ih  s  number  we  organ¬ 
ized  the  ‘‘  Inglesia  Evangelic  >  de  San  Augustin  de 
Oriente.”  Two  additiouai  members  were  received 
by  me  on  a  subsequent  Sabbath,  this  making  the 
membership  twenty-four  These  persons  were  re¬ 
ceived  not  only  on  the  basis  of  their  desire  and  con¬ 
fession,  but  also  because  their  changed  lives  seemed 
to  warrant  their  right  to  become  members  of  the 
visible  Church  of  Cnrist. 

The  organizHtiou  of  this  church  is  significant  in 
that  it  is  the  first  church  ever  organized  outside  of 
the  capital  ;  and  the  second  in  the  Republic  among 
the  people  of  the  country.  Another  matter  of  great 
satisfaction,  is  the  appar  ntly  substantial  nature 
of  the  members  of  this  church.  Though  they  are 
ignorant  and  pour  and  uncultured  (all  but  three  or 
four  being  barefooted  men  and  women),  yet  their 
sturdy,  tlirifty  character,  gives  us  great  hope  for 
the  future.  The  majority  of  the  people  of  San 
Augustin  are  not  Ladinos  (a  mixe  I  race)  but  Indi¬ 
ans,  there  beii.g  very  little  Spanish  blood  in  their 
veins  This  fact— strange  as  it  may  appear— is  a 
hopeful  sign  of  permanency  and  constancy. 

But  these  twenty  four  members  do  n  it  represent 
all  of  the  interested  ones.  There  is  a  number 
equally  as  large,  composed  of  tluse  w  o,  although 
“Protistants”  at  heart,  for  various  reasons  are  not 
ready  to  lie  leceivedinto  the  Church.  Some  must 
straighten  out  their  marriage  relationships;  others 
have  hardly  the  confidence,  as  yet,  to  ta  e  a  decided 
stand  for  Christ  and  the  truth. 

Thus,  during  a  pprio't  of  ten  months,  the  Gospel 
has  made  a  decided  impression  on  the  pe  iple  of  that 
T'gion.  Some  have  given  up  their  liquor  for  the 
Gospel;  others  hsve  cease  i  to  lie  wife-beaters  and 
have  b'  come  loving  and  devoted  husbands;  others 
are  no  li  nger  known  as  public  and  private  “brawl¬ 
ers,”  but  as  quiet,  peacealile  followers  of  the  Mas¬ 
ter.  What  a  po.ver  thi  Gospel  exerts  over  the  daily 
life  of  man  ! 

The  church  has  already  been  started  in  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  self-support.  Already  there  are  twenty-one 
who  voluntarily  have  made  pledges  for  weekly 
contributions,  aggregating  a  weekly  sum  of  over 
$2.50,  and  others  are  expected  to  contribute,  to  whom 
an  opportunity  will  soon  be  given.  This  is  a  splen¬ 
did  showing,  considering  their  poverty. 


I  was  present  with  them  seven  weeks  while  the 
pastor  took  a  needed  vacation  at  the  capital,  and 
thus  got  my  first  real  taste  of  “roughing  it.”  For 
fifty  nights  I  slept  in  my  blanket.  God  kept  me 
safe  from  all  danger,  although  I  did  not  know  what 
a  day  might  bring  to  me  in  the  way  of  sickness,  for 
the  heat  was  very  great.  During  my  stay  in  San 
Augustin,  I  became  quite  well  acquainted  with  the 
people,  and  found  them  a  kind,  honest  folk  after 
the  word  of  God  has  entered  their  hearts,  but  sadly 
immoral  and  in  great  error  where  the  Gospel  is  un¬ 
known.  I  helped  them  some  in  the  music,  as  we 
took  with  us  one  of  our  little  organs,  which  we 
found  very  useful  in  the  meetings.  I  also  went 
twice  to  a  neighboring  town,  distant  sixteen  miles, 
where  various  meet  ngs  were  held 

LOVE  THE  SOLVENT. 

Love  is  better  than  knowledge  of  mys- 
teries  as  a  means  of  agreement  among  Cbria- 
tians.  Even  if  we  had  knowledge  as  to 
methods,  we  should  fall  out  in  practice  just 
the  same.  Agreement  as  to  the  facts,  with 
love  for  the  Author  of  all,  is  our  safeguard. 
When  we  adore  the  mystery  in  love  together, 
we  are  humble  enough  to  make  peace  among 
brethren  possible.  Any  other  basis  of  agree¬ 
ment  is  a  potential,  an  incipient  inquisition. 
When  a  man  comes  to  us  with  belief  in  the 
facts  of  our  faith,  but  does  not  express  our 
“views,”  he  dees  not  necessarily  deny  onr 
faith.  He  may  even  frankly  confess  that  he 
has  not  formed  a  theory  of  the  method  by 
which  the  miracles  of  grace  are  done.  We 
urtte  our  young  people  not  to  be  ensnared  by 
the  present  growth  of  knowledge.  Let  vg  be 
careful  ourselves  not  to  be  entrapped  through 
lack  of  love. 


Miss  Clara  Parrish  of  Paris.  Ill  ,  will  soon 
set  forth  as  a  round-the-world  ntissionary  of 
the  World’s  Temperance  Union.  Bbe purposes 
to  sail  Atigust  26th  from  San  Francisco  on 
the  steamship  Coptic,  stopping  at  the 
Hawaiian  Islands  Her  objiotive  point  is 
Japan,  where  she  will  take  up  the  work 
l.^i  I  down  by  Mary  Allen  West  when  she  w.aa 
oallsd  to  the  better  i  ountry.  Miss  Parrish  will 
be  given  a  farewell  reception  by  her  home 
folks  at  Pans  the  arrangem>nt8  being  in  the 
hands  of  the  business  men  of  that  ci'y.  Miss 
Jennie  Smith  daughter  of  Dr.  N.  P.  Smith, 
is  to  be  Miss  Parrish’s  travelling  companion. 
Farewell  meetings  are  being  arranged  on  the 
way  to  the  Pacific,  the  first  to  be  held  in 
Kansas  City. 


The  London  Christian  World  of  July  16th, 
says:  A  statue  of  the  late  Dr  C  1  ixgwood 
Bruce,  who  was  an  ex  Moderator  of  th>  Eng¬ 
lish  Presbyterian  Synod,  was  unveiled  at 
Newcastle  on-Tyne,  by  his  son,  S.r  Oainsford 
Bruce,  who  left  the  Assize  Court,  over  wh*ch 
he  was  presiding,  to  perform  the  ceremony. 
The  statue  stands  close  to  the  site  of  the  acad¬ 
emy  of  which  Dr.  Bruce  was  for  many  years 
headmaster. 


•a 
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SCHOOLS  AND  COLLEGES. 


NEW  JERSEY. 

West  Jersey  Academy, 

BBIDOETOir,  N.  J. 

A.  Sebool  for  Boys— Prepares  for  College  or  Baat- 
nesa— A  Christian  Home  and  sehooL 

This  Academy,  fonnded  in  1852,  by  the  West  Jersey  Pteaby- 
tery,  has  a  strong  Christian  faculty,  is  beautifully  situated 
with  arge  and  beautiful  grounds  and  buildings,  fine  gymna 
slum,  steam  heating,  and  every  surroundl  ig  refined,  healthful 
and  happy.  Only  boys  who  fit  Into  anco  surroundings  re 
cilved.  For  terms,  course  of  study,  references,  etc.,  apply  to 
PHfERUS  W.  LYON.  A.M..  Principal. 

PRINCETON 

THEOLOGICAL  SEMINARY, 

PRINCETON,  N.  J. 

The  next  term  will  open  on  Thursday,  .September 
17»h.  Matriculation  at  11  o'clock,  in  Stuart  Hall. 
Room  drawing  at  3  p.m.,  same  day,  in  parlor  of 
Hodge  Hall.  The  Oneuiug  Add*•^8s  by  Prof.  B.  B. 
Warfield.  D.D.,  on  Friday,  at  11  o'clock. 

Lakewood  Heights  School 

Among  the  Pines. 
Thorough  and  Attractive. 

Prepares  for  College,  Scientific  School  or  Business. 

James  W.  Mokey,  A.M  ,  Principal, 

L'kewoo  .  N.  .1. 

MISS  DANA’S  SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS,  . 

Will  re-open  September  22.  Certlflcste  admits  to  Smith,  Wel¬ 
lesley,  and  Baltimore  Colleges.  Mu.stc  and  Art.  Resident 
native  French  and  German  teachers.  Nearness  to  New  York 
affords  8i>eclal  advantage.H.  Boarding  pupils,  87(10. 

|WW  |_|  A  1  1  ItKIDGK'GN. 

IV  1  tlMl-k  NEW  .IKKSEY. 

Ho'oe  and  Co'lege-preparatorv  >>chool  for  Young  Ladies. 
Ceitiflcate  admits  to  Smith.  Establi-hed  1861 

Mrs.  J.  ALLEN  Maxwell.  Pri-cipai. 

SEW  Jersey,  Bordentown. 

Would  you  like  to  learn  about  an  i,leal  place  to  educate  your 

rfSf.’lrts'it  Bordentown  Female  College, 

ir  write  Rev.  J.  W.  Blatsdell,  Pres't. 

F.  T.  Shultz,  A.M.,  Head  Master 

Blaihstown,  New  Jersey. 

Blair  Presbyterial  Academy. 

John  1.  Blair  KouTidaflon.  Both  Sexes.  4llth  year.  Prepar¬ 
ation  for  nny  college  and  for  buslnesp.  Music.  New  fire-proof 
buildlnt' for  ladles.  HellRrlous  control.  Low  rates.  Send  for 
catalo^e.  W.  S.  Kveksoi.e.  Ph.D.,  Principal. 

THE  DUPUY  SCHOOL  FOR  BOYS, 

a  school  for  toys  backward  In  Mudles  Individual  care. 
Only  four  boarding  pupils.  A-’dress 

E.  D.  MDNTANYE,  TkenTO.V.  N.  J. 

The  Englewood  School  for  Boys. 

College  Preparation.  Home  Department. 

Englewood,  N.  .1.  James  H.  Paii.soxs,  a  .M 

MASSACHI'SETI.S. 

LASELL  SEMINARY 

FOR  YOUNG  WO.MKN,  Aubukndale.  Mass,  (ten 
miles  from  Hosm  n).  Host  m  slundards  of  scliolarship 
and  co-iduct  of  life,  witu  advantages  of  healtbtul  and 
beauliful  suburban  re-iden-e,  t  e  tost  Mu.sical  and  Lit¬ 
er  rv  entertaiijiuonts  in  Holton,  and  conveii  ent  aceess 
to  jilaces  of  historic  inteiest  Bowing  and  ,ktiiing  oa 
Charles  River ;  Out  d-mr  games;  Gyui'ia-sium  and  swim¬ 
ming  tank  under  careful  hygienic  supervision.  Lc  tures 
on  topi  8  adapted  to  the  ideal  administration  of  Home. 
Illustrated  Ca  alogu-  free. 

Address  C.  C.  Hraodon.  Principal. 

TUC  RCDKCUIDC  CPUfini  op^iih  ■K'th.  Prep- 

1  nt  DCKIVo"IIIC  ObnUUL  aratlon  for  auy  college. 
Certlflcate  privilege.  Excellent  home.  Send  for  circular. 

ARTHUR  J  Clough,  A.M.,  Principal,  Pittsfield,  Mass 

BRADFORD  ACADEMY 

Founded  1803.  For  the  higher  edneation  of  yonng  women. 
Classical  and  scientific  course  of  study,  also  Preparatory  and 
optional.  Year  begins  Sept.  16,  1896. 

Apply  to  Ida  C.  Allen,  Prln.,  Bradford,  Mass. 

The  Misses  Hickok’sBoarding  and  Day  School 

FOR  GIRLS,  near  new  YORK  CITY. 

Lectnres  by  Professors  In  Columbia  University.  Re  opens 
October  Ist.  Morristown,  N.  J. 

OHIO. 

Oxford,  Ohio.  a  College  and  Seminary  for  TFomen. 

THEWESTERN 

Forty-seconfi  year  opens  September  9,  1896.  Superior  sdvan- 
tafres  for  thorough  (>hri8tlan  culture  Terms.  |250  per  year. 

FRANKLIN  COLLEGE,  So^a^d.AliKuJiWld"  ?So*S; 

and  books,  $2.80  to  $.2  a  week ;  total  cost,  $i40  a  year ;  8  courses  j 
no  saloons.  Thoroughly  sate.  Catalog  free,  with  plan  to  earn 
funds.  W.  W.  WILLIAMS.  D.D.,  Prest. 

Lake  Erie  Seminary  for  Young  Women, 

PAINESVILLE,  OHIO. 

Thirty-eighth  year  opens  Sept.  19.  New  building  for  labor¬ 
atories  and  lecture  rooms.  _  .  .  . 

For  circulars  address  MISS  EVANS,  Principal. 

M£W  TOBK. 


SCrHmiBBH«BN*8  TKACHBB8’  AOBKOT. 
Oldest  and  beet  known  In  U.  8. 

Eetabllebed  18K. 

East  i4Tn  Strbsi,  New  Tore. 


ITew  York,  Newbnrsb. 

The  Misses  Mackie’s  School  for  Girls. 

Academic  and  CoIioRre-Preparatory.  Special  advantaRes  in 
Art  and  Moelc.  Certlflcate  af  mite  to  Vassar  and  W  dleeley. 
One  and  a  half  hoars  from  New  York 


New  York,  Pelham  Manor. 

Mrs.  Hausen’s  School  for  Girls. 

Mental,  Moral,  Physical  and  Social  Cnltore. 


Lyndon  Hall  School. 

For  Yenne  Ladles.  4Rtb  year.  College  preparation.  SAMUEL 
WELLS  BUCK,  A.H.,  Pooghkeepsle,  N.  Y. 


New  York,  Cuwtok. 

UOUOHTON  SBMINAUY  offers  to  yoong  women  care 
comfort  and  cnltnre.  College  preparatory.  Sdth  year. 
Address  A.  Q.  BENEniCT  4.M. 


RIVERVIEW  ACADEMY 

•1st  year.  Prepares  thoronghly  for  College,  the  Government, 
Academies,  and  Bostness.  U  S.  Army  officer  detailed  at 
Rlvemew  b5  ‘Jecretary  of  War. 

Joseph  B.  Bisbre.  A.M.,  Prln.,  Ponghkeepste,  N.  Y. 


New  York,  Slng-Slng-on-the-Hudson. 

Ossining  School  for  Girls.  r"vancedc“siS 

Art  and  Mnsic.  Afhert  Ross  Parsons.  Musical  Director.  One 
hoar  from  New  York.  29tb  year  begins  Sept.  tSd. 

Miss  C.  C.  FrM.i.ER.  Principal. 


THE  HUDSON  RIVER  INSTITUTE. 

A  Classical  S'mlnary  of  high  grad*  for  boys  and  girls. 
Beantlful  and  healthful  location  In  the  Hudson  River  Valley. 
A  record  of  forty-two  years  of  uninterrupted  successful  edu¬ 
cational  work.  Conservatory  of  Music.  Art  and  Elocution. 
4.td  year  begins  Septemiter  Hi.  For  catalog  les  address 

Rev.  A.  H.  FLACK,  A  M.,  Principal,  Claverack,  N.Y. 

fEMPLE‘GR0VE"SEMIN*RYr^”*"5- 

FOR  YOl'N't-  lYOMKN.  42d  te<r  begins  Sept.  2M. 
Chaki.es  F.  Down,  I'h.n  ,  Prln.  Send  for  year  book  giving 
details  of  courses  to  Fkanki.in  B.  Down,  Asst.  Prln. 


R 


YE  SEMIs^^AKV,  RYE,  N.  V. 

For  particulars,  address 


Mbs.  S.  J.  Life. 


The  Misses  Graham. 

.Successor*  to  fhc  -Misses  Green. 

Hoarding  and  day  school  for  girls,  established  1816.  At  new 
location 

176  W.  72d  St.,  Shekman  SgcAiiE. 


DtHRIM  PltEPARATOKV  IN»:TIT«'TK, 

fllRI  Herman  Kindergarten.  English  Primary 
UUlt]  Ul  UukJ  Grammar  (>ta<ies  College  prepara 
Ion.  Cadet  Corps,  S42  l^eilngton  Avp.  bet  tftth  A  iia.h  Sfa.w  Y 


New  Yokk.  Ai.kanv  IM  Washington  Ave. 

ALBANY  FKMAI.E  ACADEMY. 

Founded  1814.  Certificate  enters  at  Wellesley  College.  I.oca- 
tlon  healthful  Water  boiled  and  Altered.  Steam  heat.  Nnm 
bers  limited  In  home.  Unsectarian.  Studio  and  laboratory  of 
the  best  Motlern  languages  by  natives. 

Lrev  A.  Pi.VMPTON,  Principal. 


ELMIRA  COLLEGE 

A  Hlgh-Cla.ss  College  for  Women, 

with  a  successful  history  of  40  years.  Courses  of  '■tudy  the 
same  «s  In  any  other  colle  es  of  Arst  rank.  Superior  advan¬ 
tages  In  Music  and  Art  Heated  by  steam  Electric  lights  and 
elevtor.  Send  for  t’atalogue.  Rev.  A.  W.  COWLES,  D.D., 
LL.D.,  Acting  President,  Elmira,  New  York. 


GOLDEN  HILL  SCHOOL  FOR  BOYS, 
Kingston-on-H  udson, 

NEW  YORK. 


THE  UNIVERsItY  PREPARATORY  SCHOOL 

Boys' Alttlnr  school  for  Cornell  University.  Summer  term  be¬ 
gins  July  6tb  ends  Sept.  14th.  send  for  prospectus. 

C.  A.  STlLBS.  B.  8.,  Pres.  O.  V.  Fowlbr,  A.  B.,  Sec.-Trea8. 

Miss  Sprinf’s  English  and  French  School  for  Girls, 

No.  141  East  Tbiriv-siith  Street,  near  Park  Avenne, 
re-opens  Toesday.  Sepi.  49  C1<S8  for  Little  Boys. 


Canan'DAIoua,  New  York. 

GRANGER  PLACE^HOOL  FOR  GIRLS 

A  COLLEGIATE  COURSE  OF  STUDY. 

DIPLOMA  GIVEN. 

Preparatory  course  admits  to  leading  colleges  by  certlAcate 
Special  attention  given  to  the  culture  of  girls  who  are  not  ex¬ 
pecting  to  enter  college,  but  desire  a  thorough  and  practical 
education 


ILLINOIS. 


BETTIE  STUART  INSTITUTE, 

highest  order  for  girls.  Location  excellent.  Numbet  limited. 
College  Preparatory,  Seminary.  Mueic.  and  other  coarsee. 
Send  for  catalogue  to  Mrs.  A.  M.  BROOKS,  Principal. _ 


VIRGINIA. 


ROANOKE 

Conraes  for  Degrees,  with  Eloctlves.  Large  Library.  Work¬ 
ing  Laboratory.  Beantlfnl,  healthfol  mountain  location. 
Good  mor  tla.  Vtry  moderate  expenses.  Catalogue,  with  views, 
free.  Address  Julius  D.  Drebbk,  Prealdent. 


CONNECTICVT. 


INGLESIDE. 

A  SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS. 

Opens  Arst  Tneaday  n  Octaber. 
Mrs.  William  D.  Black,  Patronesa 

New  Milford,  Oann. 


Conn.,  BrookAeld  Center,  FairAeld  Connty. 

THE  CURTIS  HOHOOL  FOR  BOYS. 

22d  Year.  <500.  Home  life.  Single  rooms.  YentMaUon ; 
drainage.  Thorough  work  in  atndles;  Arm  dlsclpllnA  Those 
things  that  form  high  personal  character  of  most  worth  here. 
A  book  tells  of  onr  life.  Frederick  S.  Curhs. 


Connecticut,  Litchpielo  Co.,  New  Preston. 

UPSON  SEMINARY  •  27th  Tear. 

Home  school  for  boys  and  young  men.  Send  for  paa^hlet. 

Rev.  Henry  Upson,  Prlaolpal. 


ACADEMY  AND  HOME  FOR  10  BOYS. 

7l8t  year  of  Academy,  17th  of  Home  Preparatlea  far  Col¬ 
lege  or  Bnsiness.  Absolately  healthfnl  location  and  genuine 
home,  V  1th  reAned  surroundings.  Qymnaslum.  References 
required.  J.  H.  Root,  Principal,  Greenwich,  Csnn. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


Tk  Western  University  of  Pennsylvania, 

Founded  i78(t.  Greatest  institution  of  learning 
in  the  Upper  Valley  of  the  Ohio.  Its  Collegiate 
and  Engineering  Departments  afford  unrivaled 
advantages.  The  place  to  study  engineering  is 
Pittsburgh.  Write  for  Catalogue  to 

W.  J.  HOLLAND,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  Pittsburgh. 

WILSON  COLLEGE 

lasslcal.  Scientific  and  Special  Courses.  Music  and 
vrt.  Printed  forms  sent  to  schools  training  pupils  for 
ntrance  by  certlflcate.  Address.  Chambersnnrg,  Pa. 


OGQNTZ  SCHOOL 


FOR  YOUNG  LADIES. 
Opvns  Sept  30.  Kstab  ished 
In  18.10.  Twenty  minutes  from  PhllBdelphia,  two  hours  from 
New  York.  For  circular  npidy  to  Princlimls,  Fua.ncks  E.  Bex- 
NCTT,  SVLVI.4  .1.  FIast.man’,  Ogonts  School  P.  O.,  Fa. 


Pkx'X'SVLVaxia.  Pittsburgh,  East  End. 

Pennsylvania  College  for  Women. 

Fall  term  begins  Sept.  16.  Location  unexcel'ed.  Pleasant 
home  It  e  Thorough  classical  and  ll.erary  courses.  Music 
and  Art  Departnients.  Miss  R.  .1  DeVoiik.  Pres. 


DI.SITCIUT  UF  CGLl'MKIA. 


NATIONAL  PAKK  SEMINAKY 

For  Young  Women,  WA*>.HINOTON,  D.  C.,  claims  the 
atte  tlon  of  thoughtful  pas  .nts  on  the  following  grounds 

ItK  cliorminij  lorotion  In  thesubui-hs  of  Washingtoti,  D.  C.,4(KI 
feet  almve  the  city  :  20  minutes  out  H.  A  O.  R.R.,  20  trains  a 
nay ;  <  lty  and  country  adyantages.  Station  on  the  grounds. 

Jf*  proxhiiifii  to  Wdshlnijton  whose  wonderful  educational 
facilities  are  olTeied  by  no  other  city.  Llbraiies,  Museums, 
Departments  of  Government.  Congress.  Foreign  Legations, 
offietal  and  social  life  at  the  National  Capital  are  all  Interesting 
and  profitable  study. 

If*  rquabU-  cHniate,  tree  from  the  rigors  of  the  northern  win¬ 
ter.  Inviting  out-door  life.  Tennis,  basket-ball,  bowling,  cro¬ 
quet,  riding,  etc. 

If*  complftr  equipment.  Handsome  I7.i000  building,  PnIO  feet 
fiont,  4(JV  feet  verandas,  Llbraiies,  Laboratory,  Fine  Oymna- 
stum,  extensive  and  picturesque  grounds.  Coumeii  of  gttuly 
planned  especially  for  the  development  of  U’omanli/  women ; 
also  College  preparation.  25  teachers;  70  resident  pupils. 
Graduate  emrses  in  Music,  Ait  and  Elocntion. 

A  tyright.  cheery,  happy,  artMie  and  loving  home.  Health  a 
matter  of  first  consideration.  Personal  care  In  sickness  and  In 
health.  Abundant  table.  Every  home  comfort  No  Nsroe 
Straining  Examinations ;  promotions  depend  on  dally  grades. 
Training  in  Character  Building  given  by  a  inotier  who  has 
made  It  a  study.  See  cat  logne,  page  ;<6.  Limited  number 
enables  ns  to  select  our  students  carefully  and  to  supervise 
personal  habits,  manners,  associations,  etc. 

Provision  made  for  pleasure  atid  happiness  as  well  as  study. 
See  our  calendar  of  Pleasant  Home  Happenings.  Expense 
to  $400  Early  application  necessary— 22  States  repre¬ 
sented  last  session.  Write  for  catalogue  giving  views  of  the 
school  and  opinions  of  enthusiastic  patrons.  Address 

J.  A.  I  Cassedy,  Pres..  P.  O.  Box  202,  Forest  Gien,  Md. 


Washington,  D.  C. 

HOWARD  UNIVERSITY.  Medical,  DenMland  Phar¬ 
maceutical  Departments  win  open  the  winter  session  October 
1st.  This  school  is  for  both  sexes.  Tuition,  $60  per  term.  For 
circular,  address  C.  B.  Purvis,  M.D.,  Secretary,  HIS  Ittb  St. 


CALIFUBNIA. 


California,  San  Rafael. 

Mount  Tamalpais  Military  Aca  emy, 

Accredited  by  the  University  of  Califomta. 

Regular  Army  Officer  detailed  by  U.  S.  Gov't,  in  charge  of 
Military  department.  Classical,  Literary  and  Scientific 
oourses.  Arthur  Crosby,  A.M.  Head  Master. 


XUM 


